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CHAP. 

I. 


Upon  the  first  of  ilfay,  we  returned  to  the 
Retwnto  fleet  for  our  baggage,  and  took  this  opportunity 
to  examine  the  Isle  of  Bekier\  or,  as  it  is  now 
^^['  called,  '' Nelson's  Island:*  We  procured  here 
about  half  a  bushel  of  the  bulbs  of  a  very 
superb  species  of  lily,  with  which  the  whole 
island  was  covered.  Heaps  of  human  bodies, 
cast  up  after  "  the  Action  of  the  Nile,**  as  it 
has  been  rather  improperly  termed^  and  not 
having  been  exposed  to  the  devouring  jackals, 
still  presented  upon  the  shore  a  revolting  spec- 
tacle. Captain  Clarke^  who  was  with  us, 
employed  the  crew  of  his  cutter  in  burying 
their  remains ;  and  we  were  proud  to  aid  their 
Antiqui-  pious  labour.  Small  as  this  island  is,  it  yet 
contains  some  very  remarkable  antiquities. 
We  observed  the  paved  floors  of  buildings, 
with  part  of  their  superstructure,  and  some 
arched  chambers  lined  with  stucco,  stretching 
out  from  the    island  towards   Aboukir.     Other 


ties. 


(1)  Or,  Aboukir, 

(S)  Even  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  is  at  such  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  East  of  Aboukir  Bay,  which  was  the  real  scene  of  action, 
that  to  call  it  the  Action  of  the  Nile  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  name  the 
Battle  of  TrqfaJlgar  the  Action  qf  Tangiers. 


NELSON   S    ISLAND.  t 

remains  migfat  also  be  observed  under  water ;  ^^jf  ^' 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  changes  to  which  the 
coast  has  been  liable,  firom  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  A  very  singular  subterraneous 
passage,  now  open  at  its  northern  extremity, 
leads  to  some  apartments  in  the  opposite 
direction, .  which  have  an  aperture  above  them, 
on  a  level  with  the  sur£sM^  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  island  :  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  whither 
this  passage  extended  elsewhere,  as  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  sea  towards  the  bay.  Pliny 
mentions  this  island^  but  the  history  of  these 
ruins  seems  to  be  lost  in  hopeless  obscurity : 
some  have  suspected  that  they  might  have 
belonged  to  the  antient  city  of  CanopuSf  now 
lying  buried  beneath  the  waves, — a  memorable 
instance  of  the  fate  attending  cities  distin- 
guished only  by  their  vices  :  but  all  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  some  reasons  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel  to  show  that  Canopus  may 
have  had  a  different  situation'.  We  found  here 
a  few  other  curious  plants,  whose  names  will 
appear  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Section ;  and 
we  observed  in  great  abundance,  among  the 
sand,  those  small  and  beautiful  shells  worn  by 
Maltese  sailors,  in  their  ears. 


(3)  See  Chap.  VIII.  Vol.  V. 
B    2 
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ROSETTA. 


I. 


CHAP.        We  were  detained  with  the    fleet  until  the 
ninth.     Upon   the  morning    of    that    day,    the 
JBraakefs  cutter  heing  ordered  to  RasettOj  we 
again  set  out  for  this  place  ;   sailing  in  company 
with  the  Dorothea  frigate,  until  she  came  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.     The  surf  on  the  har  heing 
low,  we  were  ahle  to  pass  over  it,  and  therefore 
entered  the  Boseita  brianch  of  the  river.     Of 
the  seven  mouths  this  river  formerly  possessed, 
only   two  now  remain ;    those  of  Dandata  and  . 
Rosetta.      Soon    after  passing    the  bar  in  the  - 
embouclmre  of  the  Rosetta  branch|  an  island., 
divides  the  stream  into    two   broad  '  channels ; 
and  just  beyond  the  point   where   these  again^'  ^ 
unite,   upon    the    western    side    of  the    river^t 
Rosetta  is  situate ;  appearing  equally  beautiful, 
whether    approached    by   land    or    by    water.'-". 

This  small  island  is   covered   with   clover  and..- 

• 

date-trees :  it  was  then  appropriated  to  the  use- 
of  the   French  and  Maltese  prisoners,  taken  jtt' 

jDamiatdy    and    other    places    upon    the    Nik* 

• 

towards  Cairo.  * 


Roietta. 


We  remained  at  Rosetta  until  the  twentieth, 
visiting,  occasionally,  the  Deltas  and  the  en- 
virons  of  the  town.  The  description  already* 
given  by  Sonnini  of  this  place  is  ample  and 
accurate.  Chameleons  are  very  common  in  the 
gardens,  and  upon   the  island  in  the  midst  of 


ROSETTA.  ^ 

tlie  river,  where  we  procured  two  that  lived  chap. 
with  us  until  we  finally  left  Mgypt.  They  were 
large  of  their  kind,  and  of  a  most  vivid  green 
colour  when  first  taken.  Afterwards,  their 
common  appearance  was  that  of  the  hrown 
lizard  ;  and  we  found  as  they  became  unhealthy 
that  their  power  of  changing  colour  diminished. 
Indeed,  this  effect  is  seldom  rapid  or  instanta- 
neous; it  seems  always  the  result  of  sudden 
apprehension  or  surprise,  when  the  poor  de- 
fenceless animal,  having  no  means  of  resistance, 
gradually  assumes  the  colour  of  some  substance 
over  which  it  passes ;  being  thus  provided  by 
Nature  with  the  means  of  concealment.  Frogs 
and  toads  appear  to  possess  this  property  in  a 
certain  degree,  although  it  may  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  naturalists:  after  these 
reptiles  have  remained  a  certain  time  upon  a 
recently-turned  border  of  earth,  their  colour 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the  soil,  that  they 
are  not  easily  perceived ;  and  sometimes  among 
grass,  when  alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  any  other  animal,  they  assume  a  greenish 
hue.  The  inclosures  for  gardens  near  Rosetta 
are  formed  by  hedges  made  of  palm-branches, 
or  of  the  Cactus  Funis  Indica^  Prickly  Pear :  we 
often  collected  the  fine  yellow  blossoms  of  this 
plant:  they  are  faithfully  represented  in  the 
account  published  of  Lord  Macartney's  Voyage 


}  ROSETTA. 

CHAP.    tQ  China.     Apricots  of  a  small  size,  the  produce 

,^-v^^/  of  standard-trees,  together  with  the  fruit  of  the 

banana^   sugar-canes,  pumpkins,   lettuces,    and 

cucumbers,    are    common    in    the     markets   of 

Rosetta^  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

To  a  traveller  in  Egypt  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  scarcity  of  those  antiquities 
which    appear  to    be    so    common    in    all   the 
Museums  of  Europe.     From  Rosetta^  the  French 
had  removed  almost  every  thing  of  this  kind ; 
but   their   acquisitions    were    by   no   means   so 
remarkable  as  might  have  been  expected.     We 
found  only  a  few  granite  pillars  remaining :  these 
might  be  seen  in   the  streets,  and    they    were 
the  only  antiquities  of  the    city.     The  famous 
TrUinjfuar  TriUnguar  Inscription^  preserved  upon  a  mass  of 
Syenite^  perhaps  improperly  called   the  Rosetta 
Stone,  which  afterwards  became    a    subject   of 
contention   between    General    Mertbu   and   our 
Commander-in-chief,   during  the  capitulation  of 
Alexandria,  was  not  found  in  Rosetta.     Its  dis- 
covery   was    first    officially   announced  by     an 
article  in  the  "  Courier  d^Egypte,''  or  Cairo  Ga- 
zette- :    it  is  there  described  as  the  result  of  an 
excavation  made  in  digging  for  the  fortifications 


(1)  Musa  Sapietitum, 

(3)  Dated  *<  Bosette,le  8  Fructidor,  An  ir 
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of  Fort  Julien,  situate  upon  the  western  side  of    chap. 

Mm 

the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  NiUy  between  that 
city  and  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  at  three 
thousand  toises^  or  fathoms,  distance  from  the 
latter*.     The  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  whiqh 


(3)  The  following  U  the  bulletin  of  the  event ;  remarkable  for  the 
ignoranoe  betrayed  by  the  French  Savons  employed  by  Menou  in  trans- 
lating the  Qreek  inscription  upon  the  stone.  By  this  also  it  appears, 
that  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Bouchard  made  the  discovery. 

**  Parmi  lea  travaaz  de  fortification  que  le  Citoyen  D'Hautpoul,  chef 
de  bataillon  du  GdniCy  a  fait  fairc  h  Tancien  Fort  du  Raschid,  nomm6 
aujourd'hui  Fort  Julien,  situ6  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Nil,  k  trois  mille 
toises  du  Boghaz  de  la  branche  de  Rosette,  il  a  ^te  trouT^,  dans  des 
fouilles,  une  pierre  d'un  tr^-beau  granit  noir,  d'un  grain  tr^s-fin, 
tr^-dure  au  marteau.  Les  dimensions  sont  de  36  pouces  de  hauteur, 
de  2S  ponces  de  largeur,  et  de  9  &  10  pouces  d'^paisseur.  Une 
scale  laee  bien  polie  offre  trols^  Inscriptions  distinctes  et  separ^  en 
trois  bandes  parall^les.  La  premiere  et  sup^rieure  est  ecrite  en 
caract^res  hUrogltfphiques ;  on  y  trouve  quatorze  lignes  de  caracteres, 
mais  dont  one  partie  est  perdue  par  une  cassure  de  la  pierre.  La 
sttconde  et  intermMiaire  est  en  caracteres  que  Ton  croit  6tre  Syriaques; 
oo  y  compte  trente-deux  lignes.  La  troisi^me  et  la  demidre  est  Ecrite 
en  Gree ;  on  y  compte  dnquante-quatre  lignes  de  caracteres  tr^flns, 
Irte-bien  sculpt^,  et  qui,  comme  ceux  des  deux  autres  inscriptions 
sup^rienres,  sont  trte-bien  conserves. 

**  Le  G^n^ral  Menou  a  fait  faire  traduire  en  partie  Finscription 
Grdqne.  Elle  porte  en  substance  que  Ptolemie  Philapaier  Jit  rouvrir 
taui  Us  canaux  de  VEgypte,  et  que  ee  prince  employa  ^  ees  immenses 
iravaus  un  nombre  tris'Cansidirable  ffouvriers,  des  sonanes  immenses  et 
hmi  amnies  de  son  rigne.  Cette  pierre  offire  un  grand  int^r^t  pour 
I'^todedes  caractdrea  hi^roglyphiques ;  peut-6tre  m6me  en  donnera- 
t-eDe  enfln  la  clef. 

"  Le  Citoyen  Bouchard,  offider  du  corps  de  G^nie,  qui  sous  les 
oidfes  da  Citoyen  IVHautpoul,  eonduisoit  Us  travatix  du  Fort  du 
Baschid,  a  bien  vonlu  se  charger  de  fiiire  transporter  cctte  pierre  au 
KaTre.  Elle  est  maintenant  k  Boulag."  Cowier  de  VEgypte^  No.  37, 
p.  3.    Au  Ku'ire,  de  VImprimerU  Natwnaie. 
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may  be  noticed  upon  the  statues  of  Isis  is  yet 
recognised  in  the  features  of  the  Egyptian  women, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  Rosetta^  when  they 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their  veils. 
Upon  the  sands  around  the  city  we  saw  the 
I^J^^  ScarabcBus  Pilularius^  or  RoUing  Beetle,  as  it  is 
sculptured  upon  the  obelisks  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  country,  moving  before  it  a  baU 
of  dung,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg.  Among 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  most  colossal  figure  of  this 
insect  :  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar,  before  which 
a  priest  is  represented  kneeling.  The  beetle 
served  as  food  for  the  ibis;  its  remains  are 
sometimes  discovered  in  the  earthenware  repo- 
sitories of  those  embalmed  birds  which  are 
found  at  Saccdra  and  Thebes.  With  the  Antients 
it  was  a  type  of  the  Sun.  We  often  find  it 
among  the  characters  used  in  hieroglyphic 
writing.  As  this  insect  appears  in  that  season 
of  the  year  which  immediately  precedes  the 
inundation  of  the  Nikj  it  may  have  been  so 
represented  as  a  symbol  of  the  spring^  or  of 
fecundity^  or  of  the  Egyptian  month  anterior  to 
the  rising  of  the  water\     The  antient  super- 


(1)  There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  sign  of  an  epocha, 
or  date ;  and  among  these  may  be  particularly  stated  the  manner  of  its 
occasional  introduction  in  the  apices  of  JBj^f^ian  obelislts^  beginning  their 

inscriptions 
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8titions   with  regard  to  the  scarabcBUs  are  not    chap. 
wholly  extinct;  for  the  women  of  the  country 
still  eat  this  kind  of  beetle^  in  order  to  hecome 
prolific*. 


interiptioiis  according  to  the  style  of  the  translated  legend  upon  the  stone 
fbimd  near  to  Ro$etta,   With  such  eridence,  we  hare,  perhaps,  something 
beyond  mere  coi\jectare  for  its  illustration.    We  there  find  the  promulga- 
tion and  oommemoration  of  a  decree,  inscribed  In  hieroglyphic  characters, 
opening  with  a  date :  ^  On  the  Ath  day  of  the  month  Xandiew,  and  the 
ISthqfthe  JSgypiian  Me^eir,*'    There  seems  to  be  as  little  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  diaracters  upon  Sgyptian  obelisks  were  used  to  register 
transactions,  according  to  annals  preserved  by  the  priests  of  the  country, 
as  that  the  Pillar  of  Forres  in  Scotland,  similarly  inscribed,  and  other  more 
antient  CfaeUe  monuments,  were  erected  to  record  public  events.    Yet 
the  learned  Ktreker,  upon  the  authority  of  Pluiareh,  explains  this  sym- 
bol in  his  usual  fiuiciful  manner ;  and  to  his  opinion,  the  natural  history 
of  the  insect  does  indeed  offer  some  support.    He  considers-it  as  a  type 
of  the  Anbna  MwuHy  or  OiverqfLight.    Every  sign  used  in  the  writings 
of  the  priests  had  its  mystical  at  well  as  literal  signification ;  and  there- 
fore this  may  be  true  concerning  its  sacred  and  original  import.    The 
figure  of  Arietf  used  to  denote  the  month  of  March,  had  also,  among 
the  Antients,  a  mythological  signification.    The  image  of  the  ecardbteua 
was  worn  as  an  amulet  both  by  EgypHam  and  by  Oreeke;  and  so  was 
the  head  of  the  Bam.  **  Searab<BifiguraeircvIoinH(fnka....nUulalmd 
inditai,  qu^m  8oUm  eupra^mundanum/'    Kireher,  (Ed^,  .Sgifpt,  torn, 
III.  p.  920.  Rom.  1654.    ^  Anima  Mundi,  eioe  Spiritus  Unherei,  ex 
Searadeso  oonsfaf."    Ibid,  p.  147. 

(3)  This  curious  remnant  of  an  antient  superstition  is  also  not  without 
ito  dnddation  in  JTirefter:  **  Aceedit  quod  idem  ScarabtButeignyieatume 
ad  wufres  tramOata  idem,  teete  Horo,  lib.  L  cap,  10.  qtM  patrem  et  mae* 
eulam  virtutem  notet.''  OSdip.  JEgypt.  tom.  HI.  cap.  4.  p.  170.  The 
sulject  admits  of  further  illustration,  by  reference  to  Plutarch,  Accord- 
ing to  him,  soldiers  wore  the  image  of  the  beetle  upon  their  signets ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  account  not  only  for  the  number  of  them  found,  but 
also  for  the  coarseness  of  the  workmanship.  "  Of  a  like  nature,"  says 
he,  '^  is  the  beetle,  which  we  see  engraven  upon  the  signets  of  the  soldien ; 

for 
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CHAP.  ^  building  of  considerable,  although  of  un- 
(^ov»^  known  antiquity,  still  exists  in  Rosetta^  which 
S5iS«a^f  seems  to  afford  a  proof  that  the  pointed  Gothic 
t^^kie  ^j.^|j  ^^^g  jjg  Qrigin  to  the  appearance  presented 

by  contiguous  palm-trees.  The  roof  is  entirely 
of  stone,  and  consists  of  curvatures  supported 
by  props,  representing  the  trunks  of  palm-trees, 
placed  in  the  sides  and  the  comers  of  the  struc- 
ture. Their  branches,  crossing  each  other  up- 
wards, form  intersections,  corresponding  in  shape 
with  the  pointed  arches  of  our  cathedrals. 

We  had  not  remained  a  fortnight  in  Rosetta^ 
when  our  plan  of  residence  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted, by  an  invitation  from  Captain  Russel  of 
the  Ceres  frigate  to  accompany  him  to  Cyprus  ; 
his   ship  having  been    ordered  to   that   island 
€v]p««.      for  water.     We    accepted  his   kind  offer;  and 
returning  to  the  Braakel  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
set  sail  in  the  Ceres  on  the  twenty-ninth,  steering 
first  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  Captain 
Russel  having  been  ordered  to  send  to  Rosetta 
some  chests  of  dollars,  to  purchase  supplies  for 
the  fleet.    We  lay  all  that  night  off  the  mouth 


for  there  are  no  female$  of  QHb  spedet,  but  all  nudes,  who  propagate 
their  kind  by  castiDg  their  seed  into  thoie  round  balls  of  duog,  which 
they  form  on  porpose ;  pro? iding  thereby,  not  only  a  proper  niduM  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  but  nourisiiment  likewise  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom." — Plutarch,  de  Inde  et  OHr*  cap.  10. 
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of  the  iVifc,    after   taking  the  latitude  of   its     chap. 
emhouchure    at  noon.      Our   own  latitude   we    ^-^"^^"^ 
found  to  be  31^.  05' ;  and  our  distance  from  the 
mouth  being   two    miles  at  the  time  of   the 
observation,  makes  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with 
the  Mediterranean  precisely  31®,  27'-  Our  voyage 
was  attended  by  no  circumstance  worth  notice. 
In  the  examination  of  the  ship's  log-book,  we 
found  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  statement, 
of  favourable  breezes  and  fair  weather.     In  the 
Archipelago  and  Mediterraneauj  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  mariners  may  sleep.     Their  vessels 
glide  over  a  scarcely  ruffled  surface,  with   an 
almost    imperceptible    motion.      But    in  other 
months,  no  part  of   the  main  ocean  is  more 
agitated  by  winds,  or  exhibits,  during  calms,  a 
more  tremendous  swell.     It  is  indeed  singular, 
that  even    fr*esh   gales  in  the   Mediterranean^ 
throughout  May  and  June,  cause  no  turbulent 
waves.     In  a  subsequent  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  on  board  the  Romulus  frigate,  we  took  in 
the  royals,  and  carried  reefs  in  the  topsail,  fore 
and  aft,  and  also  in  the  mizen,  playing  all  the 
while  at  chess  in  the  cabin,  as  if  we  had  been 
sailing  upon  the  Thames. 

About  six  o  clock  in  the  evening  of  June  the  Apiwar- 

"  anrc  of  tuc 

third,  we  made    land,  north-east  and  by  east,  isiiuid. 
It  fell  to    the  author's    lot   to  give  the    first 
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CHAP,  intelligence  of  its  appearance,  being  aloft,  upon 
^^v^'  the  look-out,  in  the  phuttock-shrouds.  Cape 
Blanco^  antiently  Curias  Promontory,  then  hove 
in  view  (to  use  the  language  of  seamen)  ;  and 
soon  after  the  whole  island  was  seen  indistinctly 
looming t  (as  mariners  would  also  express  it,) 
amidst  thick  fogs\  It  appeared  very  high  and 
mountainous.  We  had  such  light  breezes  and 
Saimei.  frcqucut  calms,  that  we  did  not  reach  Salines 
Bay  until  three  o'clock  p.m.  on  Saturday  the 
sixth  of  June.  We  had  coasted  the  whole  island, 
from  its  western  extremity  ;  and  so  near  to  the 
shore,  that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the 
country.  We  saw  the  fortress  and  town  of 
Baffay  antiently  PaphoSy  backed  by  high  moun* 
tains.  The  coast  towards  the  west  much  re* 
sembles  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea ;  the 
villages  and  cultivated  places  being  near  the 
shore,  and  all  behind  craggy  and  mountainous. 
From  Baffa  to  LimasoU  near  to  the  spot  where 
the  antient  city  of  Amathus  stood,  the  coast 
appears  to  be  very  fertile,  and  more  so  than  any 
part  of  the  island  that  we  afterwards  visited. 
Towards  the  south-western  district,  the  country 
is  well  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baffa.     Limasol 


(1)  The  situation  being  &?oarable  for  shewing  the  shape  of  the  island, 
the  author  made  a  sketch  of  its  appearance,  firom  which  the  Vignette 
engraved  for  this  Ciiaptcr  was  taken. 
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produces  the  finest  muscadine  wine  of  Cyprus ;     ^^j^^ 
some  of   this  has  the   consistence  of  oil,   and    ^-^'^'^^ 
may  he  kept  to  a  great  age.     The  wine  called 
Qnnmandeina  is,   however,   held  principally  in 
esteem  among  the  natives. 

As  we  sailed  into  Salines  Bay,  antiently  that  Hot 
of  Citiunij  now  called  ^AXUes^  from  a  cluster  of 
salt  lakes  near  the  sea,  the  town  of  Salines 
appeared  covered  with  that  white  fog,  so  much 
dreaded,  and  so  well  known  in  Italy ^  hy  the 
name  of  maUaria.  The  mountains  behind  the 
place  were  partially  concealed  by  this  unwhole- 
some vapour.  It  rose  from  the  shore  and 
buildings  like  smoke.  Whenever  this  appear- 
ance is  presented,  the  heat  upon  the  island  is 
excessive.  Few  of  the  natives  venture  out  of 
their  houses  during  mid-day  ;  and  all  joume3rs, 
even  those  of  caravans,  are  performed  in  the 
night :  the  dews  are  then  neither  abundant 
nor  dangerous :  in  this  respect  Cyprus  differs 
entirely  from  Egypt^  and  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring shores.  Its  ports  are  more  sultry  than 
any  other  in  the  Levant.  Salines^  and  the 
towns  situate  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
coasts  of  the  island,  are  subject  to  such  danger- 
ous temperature,  that,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
Jvly^  persons  fall  victims  to  the  afflicting  ma- 
lady called  by  the  French  coup  de  soleil  (a  sun- 
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CHAP,  stroke),  if  they  venture  out  at  noon  without  the 
precaution  of  carrying  an  umbrella.  The  inha- 
bitants, especially  of  the  lower  order,  wrap 
their  heads  as  if  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a 
severe  winter ;  being  always  covered  with  a 
turban,  over  which,  in  their  journeys,  they  place 
a  thick  shawl,  many  times  folded.  The  great 
heat  experienced  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Cyprus  is  owing  to  two  causes  ;  to  the  situation 
of  the  island  with  respect  to  the  Syrian^  Arabian^ 
and  Lybian  deserts ;  and  to  its  mountainous 
nature,  preventing  the  cooler  winds,  the  west 
and  north-west,  from  the  low  shores  to  the  east 
and  north-east. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  bay,  when  we 
observed  to  the  north-east  a  lurid  haze,  as  if 
the  atmosphere  was  on  fire  ;  and  suddenly  from 
that  quarter  a  hurricane  took  us,  that  laid  the 
Ceres  upon  her  beam-ends.  At  the  time  of  this 
squall  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blast.  We  found  it  to  be  so  scorch- 
ing, that  the  skin  instantly  peeled  from  our 
lips  ;  a  tendency  to  sneeze  was  also  excited, 
accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the  eyes,  and 
chapping  of  the  hands  and  face.  The  metallic 
scale  of  the  thermometer,  suspended  in  a  port- 
hole to  v^indward,  was  kept  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  violence  of  the  gale ;    and  the 
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mercary,  exposed  to  its  fiill  current,  rose  six 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  two  minutes,  from  eighty 
to  eighty-six  ;  a  singular  consequence  of  north- 
east wind  to  Englishmen^  accustomed  to  consider 
this  as  the  coldest  to  which  their  island  is 
exposed.  All  the  coast  of  Cyprus^  from  Salines 
to  Famagosta^  an'  'ently  Salamis,  is  liahle  to  hot 
winds,  from  almort  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
from  the  north-ecst;  from  the  east;  from  the 
south-east ;  from  the  south ;  and  south-west. 
The  north-east,  coming  from  the  parched  deserts 
of  Curdistan;  the  east,  from  the  sands  of  Palmyra; 
the  south-east,  from  the  great  desert  of  Arabia ; 
and  the  south,  and  south-west,  from  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  From  the  west,  north-west,  and  north, 
the  inhabitants  are  barred  by  high  mountains, 
lying  open  to  the  beams  of  a  scorching  sun, 
reflected  from  a  soil  so  white,  that  the  glare  is 
often  sufficient  to  cause  temporary  blindness, 
without  even  the  prospect  of  a  single  tree, 
beneath  which  one  might  hope  for  shade.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  few  animals  are  seen  in 
motion,  except  the  lizard,  seeming  to  sport  with 
greatest  pleasure  where  the  sun  is  most  power- 
ful; and  a  species  of  long  black  serpents, 
abounding  in  Cyprus:  one  of  these,  which  we 
killed,  measured  four  feet  and  three  inches  in 
length.  Sometimes,  also,  a  train  of  camels  may 
be  noticed,  grazing  among  dusty    thistles  and 
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CHAP,    bitter  herbs,  while  their  drivers  seek  for  shelter 
Jt^  from  the  burning  noon. 

We  found  at  anchor  in  this  bay  the  Iphigenia^ 
Captain  Stackpolej  from  the  fleet,  with  several 
transport-ships,  waiting  for  supplies  of  cattle 
and  water.  On  the  following  morning,  June  the 
seventh,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  landed,  and 
carried  our  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Lameea.  different  Consuls  residing  at  JLameca,  about  a 
mile  from  Salines^  towards  the  north.  Here  the 
principal  families  reside,  although  almost  all 
commercial  transactions  are  carried  on  at  Salines. 
We  dined  in  Lameea,  with  our  own  Consul; 
collecting,  during  our  walk  to  and  from  his 
house,  beneath  the  shelter  of  umbrellas,  the 
insaiu-  few  plants  that  occurred  in  our  way.  In  our 
Island.  ^  subsequent  visits,  we  soon  found  that  the  mal- 
aria we  had  witnessed  from  the  deck  of  the 
CereSf  veiling  all  the  harbour  with  its  fearful 
mist,  could  not  be  approached  with  impunity. 
Our  lamented  friend  and  exemplary  conmiander. 
Captain  Mussel^  was  the  first  to  experience  its 
baneful  influence;  being  seized  with  a  fever, 
from  which    he    never    afterwards    recovered*. 


(1)  The  salt  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salines  contribute  much  to 
the  insalubrity  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  surrounding  territory.  For  an 
account  of  them,  see  DrummotuPt  TravHs,  p.  141.  Travellers  should  be 
particularly  cautioned  to  avoid  all  places  where  mU  is  made  in  the  Levant : 
they  are  generally  called  Loffunet. 
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Indeed  the  fevers  of  Cyprus^  unlike  those  caught  chap. 
upon  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  rarely  ^^^^^^^ 
intermit;  they  are  almost  always  malignant\ 
The  strictest  attention  is  therefore  paid  hy  the 
inhabitants  to  their  diet.  Fortunately  for  them, 
they  have  no  butter  on  the  island ;  and  in  hot 
weather  they  deem  it  fatal  to  eat  fat  meat,  or 
indeed  flesh  of  any  kind,  unless  boiled  to  a  jelly* 
They  likewise  carefully  abstain  from  every  sort  Produce  of 
of  ^.r,,  fron.  eggs.'cre«n.  ^  ^[t^.,  '^'^'^ 
island  produces  abundance  of  delicious  apricots, 
fr*om  standard-trees,  having  a  much  higher 
flavour  than  those  of  Rosetta^  but  equally  dan- 
gerous to  foreigners,  and  speedily  causing  fever 
if  they  be  not  sparingly  used.  Those  of  Fama- 
gosta  are  the  most  esteemed.  They  are  sent  as 
acceptable  presents  to  Nicotia  the  capital.  The 
apricots  of  Larneca  are  also  fine,  and  may  be 
purchased  in  the  market  at  the  small  price  of 
three  shillings  the  bushel.  Many  different 
varieties  of  the  gourd,  or  pumpkin,  are  used  in 
Cyprus   for  vegetables  at   table.      The   young 


(3)'^ Some  aathoray''8ay8  the  AbU  Mar%ti»vo\,  I. page  6/'  tell  as  that 
the  air  of  this  island  is  bad  and  unhealthful.  This  prejadice  prevents 
many  strangers  from  remaining  in  it  long  enough  to  make  the  experi* 
ment  themselres.  Bnt  people  who  have  lived  here  a  year,  have  been 
eonvinced  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air,  and  of  the  error  of  the  Antient 
writertJ**  With  similar  effrontery,  Toum^/brt  maintained,  <'  QueiqtCen 
maid  dU  let  Ancient,  la  Mer  Ndr  n*a  Hen  (U  noirJ* 

VOL.  IV,  C 
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fruit  is  boiled,  after  being  stuffed  with  rice. 
We  found  it  refreshing  and  pleasant,  partaking 
the  flavour  both  of  asparagus  and  artichoke. 
We  noticed  also  the  beet-root,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, and  a  very  insipid  kind  of  mulberry  of  a 
white  colour.  The  com  of  the  island,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  courage  or  industry  enough 
to  venture  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in 
despite  of  their  Turkish  oppressors  and  the 
dangers  of  the  climate,  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  wheat,  although  bearded,  is  very  large,  and 
the  bread  made  from  it  extremely  white  and 
good.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  the  vine  yields  such  redundant  and 
luscious  fruit :  the  juice  of  the  Cyprian  grape 
Wine  of     rcsembles  a  concentrated  essence.      The  wine 

CyprvM. 

of  the  island  is  so  famous  all  over  the  Levant 
that,  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  Greeksj 
it  is  said  to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  youth 
to  age,  and  animation  to  those  who  are  at  the 
point  of  death.  Englishmen^  however,  do  not 
consider  it  as  a  favourite  beverage :  it  requires 
nearly  a  century  of  age  to  deprive  it  of  that 
sickly  sweetness  which  renders  it  repugnant  to 
their  palates.  Its  powerful  aperient  quality  is 
also  not  likely  to  recommend  it,  where  wine  is 
drunk  in  any  considerable  quantity,  as  it  some, 
times  disorders  the  bowels  even  after  being  kept 
for  many  years.   When*  it  has  remained  in  bottles* 
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for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  requires  a  slight  chap. 
degree  of  fermentation  upon  exposure  to  the  air ; 
and  this,  added  to  its  sweetness  and  high  colour, 
causes  it  to  resemhle  Tokay  more  than  any  other 
wine;  but  the  CyprioU  do  not  drink  it  in  this 
state ;  it  is  preserved  by  them  in  casks,  to  which 
the  air  has  constantly  access,  and  will  keep  in 
this  manner  for  any  number  of  years.  After  it 
has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  for 
a  single  year,  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
requisite  proof,  and  then  it  sells  for  three 
Ihrkish piastres  the  gooze^.  Afterwards,  the  price 
augments  in  proportion  to  its  age.  We  tasted 
some  of  the  Commanderioj  which  they  said  was 
forty  years  old,  although  still  in  the  cask.  After 
this  period  it  is  considered  as  a  balm,  and 
reserved  on  the  account  of  its  supposed  restora- 
tive and  healing  quality  for  the  sick  and  dying. 
A  greater  proof  of  its  strength  cannot  be  given, 
than  by  relating  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept ; 
in  casks  neither  filled  nor  closed.  A  piece  of 
sheet  lead  is  merely  laid  over  the  bung-hole; 
and  this  is  removed  almost  every  day,  when 
customers  visit  their  cellars  to  taste  the  different 
sorts  <^  wine  proposed  for  sale.  Upon  these 
occasions,   taking  the  covering  from  the  bung- 

(1)  About  twenty-one  pints.    The  ?aliie  of  their  piastre  varies  conti- 
noally.    It  was  worth  about  twenty-pence,  when  we  were  in  Ihirkey, 

c2 
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CHAP. 
I. 


hole,  they  dip  a  hollow  cane  or  reed  into  the 
liquor,  and  by  suction  drawing  some  of  it,  let  it 
run  from  the  reed  into  a  glass.  Both  the  Com- 
mander'ia  and  the  Mtiscad  are  white  wines.  When 
quite  new,  they  have  a  slight  tinge  of  a  violet 
colour;  but  age  soon  removes  this,  and  after- 
wards they  retain  the  colour  of  Madeira,  Cyprus 
produces  also  red  wines ;  but  these  are  little 
esteemed,  and  they  are  used  only  as  weak 
liquors  for  the  table,  answering  to  the  ordinary 
"  Vin  du  Pays'*  of  France.  If  the  inhabitants 
were  industrious,  and  capable  of  turning  their 
vintage  to  th»  best  account,  the  red  wine  of  the 
island  might  be  rendered  as  famous  as  the  white ; 
and  perhaps  better  calculated  for  exportation. 
It  has  the  flavour  of  Tenedos ;  resembling  that 
wine  in  colour  and  in  strength  :  and  good  Tenedos 
not  only  excels  every  other  wine  of  Greece^  but 
perhaps  has  no  where  its  equal  in  Europe. 


Wretched        This   island,    that    had    so    hisfhlv    excited. 

Condition  •      -x       u     •;  X   •    . 

of  the  amply  gratified  our  curiosity,  by  its  most  inter- 
.'  esting  antiquities  ;  although  there  be  nothing  in 
its  present  state  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Instead  of 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  land,  covered  with  groves 
of  fruit  and  fine  woods,  once  rendering  it  the 
Paradise  of  the  Levant^  there  is  hardly  upon  earth 
a  more  wretched  spot  than  Cyprus  now  exhibits. 
A    few    words   may   convey   all    the    statistical 
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information  a  traveller  can  obtain;  agriculture  ^^^^p- 
neglected— population  almost  annihilated — pes- 
tiferous air  —  indolence  —  poverty  —  desolation. 
Even  the  situation  of  its  once  distinguished 
mines  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Its  anti- 
quities alone  render  it  worthy  of  resort^;  and 
these,  if  any  person  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  search  for  them,  would  amply  repay  the 
trouble.  In  this  pursuit,  Cyprus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  yet  utitrodden.  A  few  inscribed 
marbles  were  removed  from  Baffa  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smth.  Of  two  that  the  author  examined,  one 
was  an  epitaph,  in  Greek  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter lines ;  and  the  other  commemorated 
public  benefits  conferred  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
But  the  Phcenidan  relics  upon  the  island  are  ^^o^' 
the  most  likely  to  obtain  notice,  and  these  have 
hitherto  been  unregarded.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lameca  rarely  dig  near  their  town  without 
discovering  either  the  traces  of  antient  buildings. 


(1)  That  the  hanting  after  antiquities  may  leare  little  leisure  for 
other  inquiries,  the  author  is  ready  to  admit :  but  his  Beadors  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  his  inattention  to  other  pursuits,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  condition  of  Cypnu  at  present  is  such,  that  an  in- 
Testigation  of  its  moral  and  political  state  would  be  attended  with  as 
little  result  as  a  similar  research  carried  on  in  a  desert.  What  could 
be  undertaken  for  this  purpose  was  attempted  by  the  Ahbi  Mariti;  and 
if  the  Reader  be  curious  to  learn  with  how  little  effect,  he  may  be 
referred  to  an  entire  volume  which  the  AbU  has  written  upon  the 
Island  of  C^prui.—  See  Traveh  through  Cyprutt  ^.  voh  1.    LomdL  1701 
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CHAP. 
I. 


Nature  of 
the  Cy- 

Vemu» 


subterraneous  chambers,  or  sepulchres^  Not 
long  before  our  arrivali  the  English  Consul, 
Signer  Peristianiy  a  Venetian^  dug  up,  in  one 
place,  above  thirty  idols  belonging  to  the  most 
antient  mythology  of  the  heathen  world.  Their 
origin  refers  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Ptolemies^  and  may 
relate  to  the  earliest  establishment  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies.  Some  of  these  are  of  terra 
cotta ;  others  of  a  coarse  lirhestone ;  and  some 
of  soft  crumbling  marble.  They  were  all  sent 
to  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople^  who  pre- 
sented them  to  Mr.  Cripps.  The  principal 
figures  seem  to  have  been  very  antient  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  popular  divinity  of  the 
island,  the  Pantamorpha  Mater;  more  fre- 
quently represented  as  Ceres  than  as  Venus, 
(notwithstanding  all  that  Poets  have  feigned  of 
the  Paphian  Goddess,)  if  we  may  safely  trust  to 
such  documents  as  engraved  gems,  medals, 
marbles,  and  to  these  idols,  the  authentic  records 
of  the  country.  Upon  almost  all  the  intaglios 
found  in  Cyprus,  even  among  the  ruins  of  Paphos^ 
the  representations   are   either   those  of    Ceres 


(1)  D«  Xa  Roque  was  in  Cypmu  in  May  1688.  At  that  time,  a 
relation  of  his,  Montr,  Feau,  the  French  Consul  at  LameoOf  shewed 
to  him  fmndry  antiquities  recently  discovered  in  sepulchres  near  the 
town.  He  particularly  mentions  lachrymatories  and  lamps.  Voy.  tie 
Syrie  et  du  Mon  Hbttn,  par  De  La  Rogue,  torn.  1.  p.  2.    Par,  1 722. 
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herself  or  of  symbols  des^ating  her  various  chap. 
modifications.  Of  these^  the  author  collected 
many,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
In  their  origin,  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  of 
Venus  was  the  same.  The  Moon,  or  Dea  Jana^ 
called  Diana  by  the  Romans^  and  Astarte, 
"DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN,"  by  the  Phoeniciatu^f 
whether  under  the  name  of  Urania,  Juno,  or 
Ids,  was  also  the  Ckres  of  JEletms.  Having  in 
a  former^  publication  pointed  out  their  con- 
nection,  and  their  common  reference  to  a  single 
principle  in  Nature,  (a  subject  involving  more 
extraneous  discussion  than  might  be  deemed 
consistent  with  the  present  undertaking,)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  renew  the  argument  further, 
than  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  symbols  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres  were  also  employed  as  the 

(2)  <<  The  Latin  Diana  ( VoBiiui  de  IdoUU,  lib.  ii.  e.  26.)  is  the  contract 
of  Diva  Jana,  or  Dea  Jana.'*  See  also  the  erudite  dissertation  of 
OaU  (Court  of  the  GentHei,  p.  119.  Oxon.  1660.  ''They  styled  the 
Moon  Urania^  Juno,  Jana^  Diana,  Vemu,  &c. ;  and  as  the  Sun  was 
called  Jupiter f  from  TV^ja  irari^p,  and  Janus ,  from  the  same  H^,  so 
also  the  Moon  was  called  first  Jana.  and  thence  Juno,  from  H'^jah,  the 
proper  name  of  God:*  So  Vosnus  de  Idolat.  lib,  u.  c,  96 :  "  Juno  is 
reierred  to  as  the  Jfoon,  and  comes  from  H*^  jah,  the  prope  name  of 
Ood,  as  JaehuM  from  H**  ja  Chw.  Amongst  the  Antient  Romans 
Jana  and  Juno  were  the  same." 

(3)  According  to  the  learned  Gale,  our  word  Easter,  considered  of 
such  douhtful  etymology,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Goddess  .£eT A  R 
or  Aitarte,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  AprU,  See  Galeae 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  b.  ii.  e,  2. 

(4)  '*  Greek  Marbles/'  p.  74. 
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CHAP,  most  antient  types  of  the  Cyprian  Venus^.  A 
very  considerable  degree  of  illustration,  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  idols  discovered  at 
Lameca^  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  them,  although  little  more  of  it  remains  than 
a  mere  torso.  It  belonged  to  an  androgynous 
Figure,  represented  as  holding,  in  its  right 
hand  a  lion's  cub,  pendent  by  the  tail,  upon 
the  abdomen  of  the  statue.  We  might  in  vain 
seek  an  explanation  of  this  singular  image, 
were  it  not  for .  the  immense  erudition  of  A  tha- 
nasitis  Kircher^  whose  persevering  industry, 
notwithstanding  all  his  visionary  hypotheses, 
enabled  him  to  collect,  and  to  compare,  the 
innumerable  forms  of  Egyptian  Deities*  Ac- 
cording to  the  different  authorities  he  has 
citcd^  the  Momphta^  or  type  oi  humid  natur^^ 
(that  is  to  say,  the  j^o^t^e  principle,)  was  borne 
by  Im  in  her  left  hand,  and  generally  repre- 
sented by  a  lion.  In  her  right  she  carried  the 
dog  Anubis^.  Either  of  these  symbols  separately 
denoted  the  Magna  Mater;  and  may  thus  be 
explained.      The  leonine    figure,    as    employ^ 

(1)  CUJUS   NUMBU    UNICUM,   MULTIFORMI    SPBCIB,  BITU  TABIO, 
NOMINB  MULTIJUGO,  TOTU8  VBNBBATUR  0RBI8. 

(2)  Vid.  Kireher.   CEdip.  JEgypt,  torn.  III.  pp.  98,  184,  221,  323, 
504.    Bom.  1654. 

(3)  "  Per  Leouem,  Momphtth  humidee  natune  pneses."    Kirch,  de 
VuM  Averruneiif  tynt.  17. 

(4)  See  the  engravings  in  Kireher.     (Edq>.  JEgypt.  torn.  111.  p.  502. 
Alto  torn.  II.  pan  2.  p.  250. 
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to  signify  water,  was  derived  from  the  astro-  chap. 
nomical  sign  of  the  period  for  the  Niles  v^^v-^/ 
inundation^.  Hence  we  sometimes  see  the 
Momphta  expressed  hy  a  sitting  image  with 
the  lion's  head^.  Plutarch  gives  to  Isu  the 
epithet  MompJuBan?.  Her  double  sex  is  alluded 
to  by  OrpheuSy  who  describes  her  as  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  all  things^  By  the  figure 
of  Anubisj  Isis  was  again  typified  as  the  Hecate 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  symbol  frequently  placed 
upon  their  sepulchral  monuments^ ;  and  was 
otherwise  represented  by  the  image  of  Cerbenis, 
with  three  heads,  or  with  Jiftyf  as  allusion  is 
intended  either  to  the  Diva  triformis,  or  to  the 
pantamorphic  nature  of  the  Goddess.  Among 
the  gems  found  in  Cyprusj  we  noticed  intagliated  AnUent 
scarabcei  with  similar  symbols;  and  obtained 
one  upon  which  Isis  was  exhibited,  holding  the 
quadruped  as  in  the  example  of  the  statue  dis- 
covered at  Lameca.      Since    these   antiquities 

(5)  ^  Pingitur  leonino  vultu,  qudd  Sole  in  Leonem  ingprediente 
inciemeiita  Nilotica  seu  inundationes  coDtingant/*  Kirehery  (Edip. 
.Sgypt.  torn*  III.  p.  323. 

(6)  A  beaatifal  colossal  statue  of  this  description  is  now  in  the 
British  Mnseum.  It  was  among  the  antiquities  surrendered  by  the 
French  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria. 

(7)  PhU,  de  Idd,  et  Osir.    Kirch.  ObeL  Sallust,  syntag.  4.  cap.  4. 

(8)  Also  as  Luna,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  43),  Isis 
bears  the  same  descriptidn  with  regard  to  her  double  sex.  <*  They 
caU  the  Moan,**  says  he,"  Mother  of  the  World,  and  think  it  kas  a 
doMe  eex."  Aio  cat  MqrifMi  ri)v  SfXifVfyv  rov  Kdo/iov  KaXovoi,  cai 
f  vffiy  iXiiP  dpotvoBfiXvp  otovrat, 

(9)  See  the  Author's  "  Greek  Marbles/'  p.  10.  No.  XII. 


were  found,  the  inbabitants  have  also  dug  up 
a  number  of  stone  coffins,  of  an  oblong  rect- 
angular fona ;  eacb,  with  the  exception  of  its 
cover  being  of  one  entire  mass  of  stone.  One 
of  them  contained  a  small  vase  of  terra  cottOy 
of  the  rudest  workmanship,  destitute  of  any 
glazing  or  varnish'.  Several  intagUos  were  also 
discovered,  and  brought  to  us  for  sale.  We 
found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  antient  gems  m 
Itameca  than  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
owing  to  the  exorbitant  prices  set  upon  them. 
At  Nicotioy  the  goldsmiths  part  with  such  anti- 
quities for  a  few  far&t.  The  people  of  Larneca 
are  more  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  straogers, 
and  expect  to  make  a  harvest  in  their  coming. 
Among  the  ring-stones  we  left  in  that  town,  was 
a  beautitul  intaglio  representing  Cupid  whipping 
a  butt&rfly ;  a  common  method,  among  antient 
lapidaries,  of  typifying  the  power  of  love  over  the 
touL  Also  an  onyx,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  one  of  the  Ptolemies  had  used  as  a  signet. 
It  contained  a  very  curious  monogram,  expressing 
all  the  letters  of  the  word  riTOAEMAlOY, 
according  to  the  manner  here  represented : 
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The  use  of  such    instruments   for  signature  is     chap. 

recorded    in    the    books    of   MoseSy    seventeen 

hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the 

practice  has    continued  in    Eastern    countries, 

with  little  variation,  to  the  present  day.      The 

signets  of  the   Turks  are  of  this   kind.      The 

Romans^  Greeks^  and  EgyptianSy  had  the  same 

custom :  indeed,  almost  all  the  antient  intaglios^ 

were  so  employed.      In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 

of  Genesis^  it  is  related  that  Tamar  demanded 

the  ^916/  of  Judah ;  and  above  three  thousand 

years  have  passed  since  the  great  Lawgiver  of 

the  Jews  was  directed*  to  engrave  the  names  of 

the  children  of  Israel  upon   onj/X'StaneSy   **  like 

the  engravings  of  a  signet  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  (if 

we  may  presiune  to  illustrate  a  text  so  sacred, 

with    reference    to    a  custom    still    universally 

extant,)  by  a  series  of    monograms^    graven  as 

intagltoSj   to  be  set   '^  in  ouches  of  gold^  for  the 

shoulders  of  the  ephod."     That  the  signet  was 

of  stone  set  in  metal^  in  the  time  of  Mosesy  is  also 

clear,    from   this  passage    of  Sacred   History: 

"  With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone^  like 

the  engravings  of  a  signet^  shalt  thou  engrave  the 

two  stones.     Thou  shalt  make   them  to  be  set 

in  ouches  of  goldJ^     Signets  without  stones^  and 

entirely  of  metal,  did  not  come  into  use,  according 


(2)  Exod.  xxviii.  9,  10,  1]. 
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CHAP.    ^^  piiny\  until  the  time  of  Claudius  Oesar.     The 
^^'^^^^    most  antient  intaglios  of  Egypt  were  graven  upon 
stones  J  having  the  form  otscarabcei^.     This  kind  of 
signet  was  also  used  by  the  Phoenicians^  as  will 
further  appear.     The  characters  upon  them  are 
therefore  either  in  hieroglyphical  writing,  PJuBni- 
dan  letters,  or  later  monograms  derived  from  the 
Greek  alphabet.    A  lexander^  at  the  point  of  death, 
gave  his  signet  to  Perdiccas^;  and  Laodicej  mother 
of  Seleucusj  the  founder  of  the  Syro-Mojcedanian 
empire,  in  an  age  when  women,  profiting  by  the 
easy  credulity  of  their  husbands,  apologized  for 
an  act  of  infidelity  by  pretending  an  intercourse 
with  ApoUoy  exhibited  a  signet  found  in   her  bed, 
with    a    symbol    afterwards    used    by    all    the 
SeleucidcE!^ .       The    introduction    of    sculptured 
animals   upon   the    signets    of  the  Romans  was 
derived  from  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Egyp- 
tians :  hence  the  origin  of  the  Sphinx  for  the  signet 
of  Augustus.       When   the  practice  of  deifying 
princes  and  venerating  heroes  became  general, 
portraits   of  men   supplied   the   place   of  more 
Q^,„        antient  types.     This  custom  gave  birth  to  the 
12£^'    Camachuixi,  or  Cando ;  a  later  invention,  merely 


(1)  Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  xxziii.  c.  1. 

(2)  See  a  former  note  in  this  Chapter,  for  the  history  of  the  antient 
superstition  concerning  the  Scaralnewt, 

(3)  JasUn.  lib.  xii. 

(4)  Ibid.  Ub.  XV.  c.  4. 
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exhibiting  a  model  of  the  impression  or  east    ^^^^' 
yielded  to  a  signet.     The  use  of  the  cmnSo  was    ^-^^v-^ 
not    perhaps    introduced   before   the   period  of 
*he    Roman    power.       Such    relics   are   rarely 
found  in  Greece;    and   even   when  discovered, 
with  the  exception    of  the    remarkable    stone  stone. 
found  at   Thebes^  representing  a  female  Centaur 
suckling  its  foal^^    the    workmanship   is    bad. 
Concerning  the  Theban  Genif  it  may  perhaps  be 
proved  that  the  subject  thereon  exhibited  was 
originally  derived  from  a  very  popular  picture 
painted  by   Zeuxis ;  and  as  its  execution  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  excellent,   there  is  reason 
to  conclude    that   the   work   is  not  of  remote 
«,tiqml,.      Ev«7    traveller    who    haa    Aited  ,,^ 
Italy  may  have  remarked  a  practice  of  repre-  commemo- 

.  ^  .  ,  *  rated  upon 

senting,  both  by  camhs  and  intaglios^  the  subjects  Gem$. 
of  celebrated  pictures;   such,   for  example,   as 
those  of  the  Danaii  and  the  Venus  by  Titian, 
and  many  other.     Copies  of  this  kind  were  also 
known  among  the  Roman^,  and  perhaps  at  an 


(5)  Tills  celebrated  Camio  has  been  long  known  to  all  travellers  ho 
baye  visited  Oreeee.  It  belonged  to  a  peasant^  who  esteemed  it  beyond 
all  price,  from  its  imaginary  virtue  In  healing  diseases.  Many  persons 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  purchase  it.  Tlie  Earl  qf  Elgin^  ambassador 
at  the  Portty  at  last  found  the  means  of  indncing  Its  owner  to  part 
with  it. 

(6)  The  fiunons  mosaic  picture  of  the  Vase  and  Pigeons^  found  in 
the  Villa  of  MeeaauUy  and  lately  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  exhibits  a 
sutject  frequently  introduced  upon  the  aniient  yems  of  Italy, 
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CHAP,    earlier  period,  taken  from  the  works  of  Grecian 

v^v^  painters.       The    first  style    of   imitating  such 

pictures  by  engraving  was  probably  that  exhi* 

bited  by  the  intaglio^  from  whose  cast  the  cameo 

was  made.     Gems  of  this  kind,  executed  by  the 

lapidaries  of  Greece^  even  so  long  ago  as  the 

age  of  ZeuonSy  may  have  given   origin   to   the 

^Nd^ehj  Thehan  Stone.     That  it  does  exhibit  a  subject 

^^      nearly  coinciding  with  an  antient  description  of 

^^^Ma-  ^^^  ^^  ^  pictures^  is  manifest  from  a  fragment 
nnscript.  ^f  jjj^  Zeuxis  of  jLudaUj  inserted  as  a  Com- 
mentary upon  Gregory  Nazianzen.  This  was 
discovered  by  the  late  Professor  Porson^  in  a 
Manuscript  of  that  author  brought  from  the 
Library  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos^.  The  Commentary  would 
perhaps  have  been  illegible  to  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  learned  Professor^.  It  is,  when 
literally  translated,  as  follows.  *^That  same 
ZeuxiSf  the  best  painter  that  ever  lived,  did  not 


(1)  The  writiDg,  both  of  the  commentary  and  of  the  text,  in  that 
ManuieHpt,  was  deemed,  by  the  learned  Professor,  as  antient  as  that 
of  Plato  from  the  same  place,  now  with  the  copy  of  Chreffory  in  the 
^ocUeton  Library. 

(2)  In  the  first  edition,  the  aathor  had  said,  that  the  difficolty  of 
deciphering  this  marginal  note  would  baffle  all  but  Ponoman  acnmen ; 
but  it  has  been  also  transcribed  with  the  minutest  accuracy  by  Professor 
Omaford  of  Oxford  {Catalogua  Manuscriptorum  in  Bibiioth.  BodL  Ptan 
Prior,  p.  37.  Oxon.  1812):  and  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two 
copies;  that  Professor  Por8on*t  copy,  containing  all  the  emendaiioiuin 

Hemgterhu»imt*9 
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paint  vulgar  and  common  subjects,  or  certainly  chap. 
but  a  yerj  few ;  but  was  always  endeavouring 
to  strike  out  something  new  ;  and  employed  all 
the  accuracy  of  his  art  about  some  strange 
and  heterogeneous  conceit.  He  painted,  for 
instance,  a  female  Hippocentaur^  nursing  two 
infant  Hippoceniaurs.  A  copy  of  this  picture^ 
very  accurately  taken,  existed  at  Athens :  for  the 
original,  Sylla,  the  jRoman  general,  sent  away, 
with  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  to  Italy  ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  the  ship  having  foundered  off  the 
Malean  Promontory,  the  whole  cargo,  and  with 
it  this  piciuref  was  lost.  The  copy  of  the  original 
pamting  is  thus  with  some  difficulty  described  by 
CalUmachus  and  CaUeses  (or  Calaces).  ^The 
fismale  Centaur  herself  is  psdnted  as  reclining  upon 
a  rich  verdure,  with  the  whole  of  her  horse's  body 
on  the  ground,  and  her  feet  extended  backwards ; 
but  as  much  of  her  as  resembles  a  woman,  is 
gently  raised^  and  rests  on  her  elbow.  Her 
fore-feet  are  not  stretched  out  like  her  hind 
(mes,  as  if  she  were  lying  on  her  side  ;  but  one 
of  them  is  bent,  and  the  hoof  drawn  under,  as 


"BtmaJfrhmnw^f  EdiUon  qf  iMckm,  carries  with  it  internal  efidenoe 
that  be  had  riaited  the  source  whence  the  Note  had  been  originally 
derived :  ProfeMor  Oaitford't  copy,  being  a  faithful  tranacripty  without 
Iboae  emmiaiion$f  ako  proTca  how  well  acquainted  he  was  with  the 
antbor  from  whom  the  extract  was  taken;  because  he  added  to  it, 
«  Verba  nnU  Litekau  in  Zeuxidtj  c.  3.  torn,  1.  p.  840." 
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CHAP,  if  kneeling ;  while  the  other  is  erect,  and  laying 
v^»^«^  hold  of  the  ground,  as  horses  do  when  endea^ 
vouring  to  spring  up.  One  of  the  two  infants 
she  is  holding  in  her  armgf,  and  suckling,  like 
a  human  creature,  giving  it  her  teat,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  woman  ;  but  the  other  she 
suckles  at  her  mare's  teat,  after  the  manner  of 
9^  foal.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  a  male 
Hippocentaur^  intended  to  represent  the  husband 
of  her  who  is  nursing  the  children,  is  leaning 
over  an  eminence  as  it  were,  and  laughing; 
not  being  wholly  in  sight,  but  only  half  way 
down,  and  holding  a  lion's  whelp  in  his  right 
hand,  to  frighten  the  children.  The  admirable 
skill  of  Zeuxis  consists  in  displaying  all  the 
variety  of  the  art  in  his  treatment  of  one  and  the 
same  subject:  here  we  have  a  horse,  proud, 
spirited,  a  shaggy  mane  over  his  chest  and 
shoulders,  a  wild  and  fierce  eye ;  and  a  female, 
like  the  Thessalian  mares,  never  to  be  mounted 
nor  tamed;  the  upper  half  a  woman,  but  all 
below  the  back  like  a  satyr ;  and  the  different 
bodies  fitted,  and  as  it  were  blended  together/  " 

Sabstancef       Th®  signet-sUmes  of  Cyprus^  although  cut  in  a 

^J[^J^®  variety  of  substances,    were  more  frequently  of 

^P'^'     red  camelian  than  of  any  other  mineral.     Some 

of  the  most  diminutive  size  were  finely  executed 

in  red  garnet^    the   carbuncle  of  the  Antients. 
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Others  were  formed  of  plasmoj  onyx^  hhod-stonej    cha 
tapaz^  jasper  J  and  even  of  qtiartz.     Of  all  these, 

the  most  antient  had  the  $carab(Ban  form.     Two  ^^If^^ 

very  interestiDg  examples  are  here  represented,  ^the  5t^- 

Cyprua, 


The  first  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It 
was  foond  among  the  ruins  where  the  idoU 
recently  alluded  to  were  discovered.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  an  onyx^  in  a  very  advanced  state 
of  decomposition.  The  characters  are  evidently 
Phcenician^  and  correspond  with  those  exhibited 
by  inscripiions  found  upon  the  same  spot,  and 
published  by  Pococke\  The  subject  represented 
appears  to  be  the  dove.  Avis  Paphia,  a  very 
antient  symbol  of  Venusj  and  of  Astarte*.  But 
whether  the  figure  placed  before  the  bird  be  a 
grain  of  the  bearded  wheat  so  common  in  Cyprus^ 
or  any  other   type  connected  with  its   antient 


(1)  See  Pococke't  TraYelt,  yoI.  II.  p.  213. 

(t)  <'  Albe  Peteftino  mneU  eolnmbe  Syro." 

TUmlluB,  lib.  i.  BL  8.  rrr.  18. 
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CHAP,  mythology,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  The 
second  is  a  camelian  scarahcBus^  hought  in  the 
bazar  of  Nicotia^  representing,  in  front,  a  sepul- 
chral sun.  One  of  the  letters  is  evidently  a 
compound;  and  four  others  agree  with  cha- 
racters in  the  Etruscan  alphabet.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  following  inscriptum  upon  the 
back  of  this  stone,  which  is  evidently.  Phcsfdcian ; 
but  this  also  exhibits  Etruscan  letters.  Hence 
it  seems  manifest  that  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Phcenidans  were  originally  the  same  people.^ 


A  p  W 


(1)  It  is  a  carious  cnreams^iicey  that  Leonhait  RanwoUl^  in  his 
Itinerary  into  the  Eastern  Countries,  (as  piiblished  by  Bay  U\  1003» 
Part  2.  di.  13.)  calls  the  Dmses  of  Moant  libanos  by  the  name  of 
Txuaci.  Tills  people  now  nse  the  Arabic  language ;  but  Tsry  intstalien 
notions  preyail  concerning  their  origin.  A  wzitsr  in  the  Qnarlerly 
BeWew  for  March  1813,  p.  196,  has  conunnnicated  some  obserrmkions 
upon  this  sulject,  of  which  the  author  Is  glad  to  aTail  his  readers. 
^  'Q|e  Bruses  haye  a  pjBcul^r  dialect  Hyde  {Beiiq.  Vet.  Permfrum, 
p.  461)  identifies  them  with  the  Curds  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  iqppeUa- 
tions  of  Yesidean,  Curd,  and  Calb,  (quere,  X<SXvj3cc  t)  are  giren  by  the 
Turks  to  both.  Those  singular  fknatics  the  Assmwians  wene^  accordiog 
to  him,  of  this  number ;  and  h^  finds  Qiem  in  Herpdotus  as  inhabitants 
of  libanus,  under  the  name  of  AHP0T2IAI0I." 


c^? 


SihtrlUa»l /bund  among  tht  Rnliisorcttiam. 
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AntUtU  Geography  of  the  Island — Situation  of 
Citium — Phoenician  Settlements'- — Illustrious 
Citieana — Ziost  remains  of  the  City — Reports 
concerning  Baffa — Minerals  of  Cyprus — Jour- 
ney to  Nicotia — Women  ofCjpTus — Gardens 
of  Lameca — Desolate  Appearance  of  the  Coun- 
try— Village  of  Aitiin—-Primaval  Mills — 
Curious  Mode  of  heating  Bees — Carob  Tree — 
Ajqiearance  of  Nicotia — Bamshment  of  Pros- 
atutea — Palace  of  the  Ei^lish  Dragoman — 
Visit  to  the  Tur^h  Governor — his  R&xption  of 
the  Author — Oriental  mode  of  entertaining 
Guests — G&y{imjee,  or  Goldsmiths  of  Turkey 
-~Antiguities  obtained  in  the  Bazar — Polished 
d2 
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Stones  o/*  Cyprus  —Antient  Gems  found  in  Ni- 
cotia—  Camels — Rivers  of  the  Island — Antient 
Phoenician  Medal — Tetradrachm  of  Tyre — 
Return  to  the  Fleet — Loss  of  the  Iphigenia. 

^f^'  J  T  will  now  perhaps  he  interesting  to  ascertain 
^^v*^^  from  what  Phomician  city  the  antiquities  disco- 
Ge^phyVered  at  Lameca  derived  their  origin;  and  if 
^j^Ud.  *^®  Reader  will  give  an  author  credit  for  the 
difficulties  he  has  encountered,  in  order  to 
ascertain  this  point,  he  .may  perhaps  spare 
himself  some  trouhle,  and  render  unnecessary 
any  ostentatious  detail  of  the  volumes  it  was 
necessary  to  consult.  The  antient  geography  of 
Cyprus  is  involved  in  greater  uncertainty  than 
seems  consistent  with  its  former  celehrity  among 
enlightened  nations.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
have  afforded  any  clue  by  which  we  can  fix  the 
locality  of  its  Eastern  cities.  Some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  had  disappeared  in  a  very  early  period. 
Long  prior  to  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  towns  of 
Cinyriay  Malium^  and  Idalium^  so  necessary  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  other  places, 
no  longer  existed.^  Both  the  nature  and  situation 

(1)  After  enumeratiiig  fifteen  cities  belonging  to  Cy^nu,  PImif 
add! :  <*  fiure  et  iH  Cinyria,  Malium,  Idalium."  (Plin.  Hb.  ▼.  c.  31. 
X.  Bat.  16S5.)  Idalium  signifies,  Utenlly,  the  "  th€  pUue  ofiht  God^ 
deu;"  whence  Idalia  Venus.  In  Hebrew  it  was  called  Idala,  and 
under  this  appeUation  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  {Jo§,  xix.  16.) 
as  the  name  of  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  See  Oal^e 
**  Court  of  the  OentiUe,"  also  Hoekart,  Can.  lib.  I  cap.  8. 
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of  important  land-marks,  alluded  to  by  antient  chap. 
geographers,  are  also  uncertain.  According  to 
Strabo,  the  Cleides  were  two  islands  upon  the  north  • 
ecut  coast ;  Pliny  makes  their  number  four ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  a  promontory  that  had 
the  name  given  to  these  islands.  If  we  consult 
the  text  of  Straho^  his  description  of  Cyprus^ 
appears  to  be  expressed  with  more  than  usual 
precision  and  perspicuity.  Yet  of  two  renowned 
cities,  Salamis  and  Citiumf  the  first  distinguished 
for  the  birth  of  the  historian  Aristusy  and  the 
last  conspicuous  by  the  death  of  Gmon,  neither 
the  situation  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  has 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  D'Anville  assigns 
a  different  position  for  these  cities,  and  for 
the  present  towns  of  Famagosta  and  Lameca  ; 
although  Drummond^  **  via  haud  contem- 
NENDUs,"  as  he  is  styled  by  a  late  commentator 
upon  Strabo\  and  also  Pococke^,  whose  proverbial 
veracity  is  beyond  aU  praise^  from  their  own 

(8)  Sirabtm.  Geog.  lib.  zi?.  p.  970.  e<L  Oxon, 

(3)  Timrelsy  dec.  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  Alexander  Drummond, 
Lamd.  1754. 

(4)  See  the  Xotes  to  the  Oa^fard  Editfon  of  Strabo.  p.  972. 

(5)  Poeoeke'e  Description  of  the  East,  8  toIs.  1743-45.  See  vol.  II. 
p.  SIS. 

(6)  It  should  be  obserred,  honrever,  that  Drummond,  although  lie 
seems  to  agree  with  Poeoeke  in  the  situation  of  Ciiium,  criticises  yery 
severdy  the  freedom  oied  by  that  author,  in  presuming  to  trace  tlie 
walls  of  the  city  from  imaginary  remains ;  and  also  for  his  erroneous 
map  of  the  coast.    See  Jhrummond't  Traveli,  Lett,  zii*  p.  S48. 
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ocul^  ^s^mony  reconcile  the  loqility  of  the 
apti^  Wii  modem  places.  ^^At  ZMmeca^^ 
ol^^rv^jj  ^he  former  of  thes^  ^ters^,  *'are 
lundenii^hle  proofe  of  its  having  been  th^  antient 
CitiumJ*  Perhaps  the  antiquities  now  described 
may  hereafter  serve  to  con%m  an  oppicm  of 
X)rummonffSi  founded  upoi^  very,  diligei^t  inquiry, 
ao^  ][^ip^ted  e^^ai^in^^on  of  tha  qnuitry. 
Duri]f^  the  time  h^  wa^  C9iC^ul  at  AJ^q^^  h^ 
thrice  visited  Cy]pru8,  and,  upon  every  Qpcasion, 
industriously  surveyed  thjs  existing  ^tpcun^qts 
of  its  antient  V^stoi^y.  The  sepvlchr^l  raol^i^^ 
occupying  so  considerably  a  p<^oii  qS  the 
territory  where  the  modem  town  is  situajtedt 
appear  \f}  have  been,  those  of  the  NecrqpoSf^  of 
Citium ;  and  this  cit^  probably  extended  fixH^ 
the  port  all  the  way  to  Lameca,  called^  also 
Lamec  and  LarmK? ;  implying,  in  its  etymology, 
independently  of  its  toipbp,  ^^ji  place  qfburioL'' 
Descending  to,  later  authors,  we  find  this  positioa 
of  Citium  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Abbi  Mariti?^ 
who   discovered    very    curious    testimony    con- 


(1)  DrummofuFs  TraveU,  Lett.  xiiL  p.  251, 

(2)  Lomeoais  the  name  in  meet  common  acceptation  among  foreign 
nations;  but  Uie  inhabitants  call  it  Lamee,  and  the  AM>6  JUariti 
writes  it  Lamie.  The  Bay  of  Salinei  h  also  sometimes  called  Lameea 
Bay. 

(8)  Travels  through  Cyprus.  Syria,  and  Palnstlne,  by  the  AW 
MarUi.    Bng.  edit  Lond.  1791. 


eeming  it,  in  it  nnteuscript  presefved  &t  Vemce\  ^^f^' 
From  hid  very  intei^iStmg  account  of  Gypriis^  #e  ^^i^v^ 
learn  that  tfa6  (yrroneous  n6taoiis  enteiHained  with 
regard  to  the  localit]^  of  the  city»  origmated 
with  Stephen  de  Lusignan ;  Who  wad  deceived  by 
the  name  of  a  neighbouring  yillag6,  called  Offt, 
from  a  protiiontol^  at  present  bearing  that 
appeUation.  Mtxriit  phaboB  dtium  between  So- 
Unes  and  Ijam^M  up<:m  the  authority  of  the  manu- 
script before  mentioned,  and  the  ruins  he  there 
observed^  It  is^  as  he  remarks,^  of  some  impor- 
tance to  determine  the  true  situation  of  a  city 
(mce  do  renowned,  owing  to  the  celebrated  men 
it  plroduc^,  and  the  splendid  actions  of  which 
it  was  the  thea^.  Yet  it  is  singular,  that  this 
writet^  makes  no  mention  of  its  Phcenician  origm. 
Concerning  this  htij  so  weU  ascertained',  a  few 
observationd  may  therefore  suffice. 

CiTiUM,    from    whose    ruins    we    shall    now  PhcBnidan 

Settle- 
consider  both  the  modern  towns  of  Salines  and  mentt. 

Lameca  to  have  arisen,  was  founded,  together 

with  the  city  of  Lapethus^  by  a  Phcenician  king. 


(4)  MS.  Deseript.  of  Cyprus,  by  AsCagDe-eaTornien,  in  the  library  of 
Dominico  Manni. 

(5)  This  Ib  also  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Pococke.  There  is 
reason  to  belleVe  it  ooeupted  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  and  reached 
iSrom  the  port  aa  Ihr  as  Lameca. 

(6)  Mariti's  Travels,  yoI.  I.  p.  58. 
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CHAP,    of  the  name  of  BelusK      Its  inhabitants,  ac« 
II* 

cording  to  Cicero^  were  originally  Phosnicians\ 

Cyprus,  from  its  vicinity  to  their  country,  and  its 
commercial  advantages,  was  the  first  island  of 
the  Mediterranean  that  came  under  this  dominion. 
JEtisebius  observes,  that  Paphos^  a  PJuBnidan  citj 
in  Cyprus^  was  built  when  Cadinus  reigned 
at  Thebes?.  It  is  moreover  affirmed  by  the 
learned  Bochar^^  that,  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Cinyras^  king  of  PAcenicio,  possessed 
this  island  of  Cyprus^  having  derived  it  from  his 
ancestors.  To  this  monarch,  Agamemnon^  ac- 
cording to  Homer^y  was  indebted  for  his  breast- 
plate. The  cities  of  Urania  and  Idalium  were 
also  founded  by  the  same  people :  the  former 
received  its  name  from  Urania  Venus^  whose 
worship,  as  related  by  Herodotus^  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cyprus  by  the  Phcmidans  from  Ascalon\ 


(1)  There  were  many  kings  of  Phoenicia  who  had  this  name;  so 
called  from  Baal,  signifying  Lord.  Hence  all  the  Phoenician  Baalim 
had  their  denopaiqation.  See  GaWt  '<  Court  qf  the  GentiUt,**  b.  I 
c*  8.  p.  47. 

(2)  See  also  Qale,  p.  48 ;  Cic.  lib.  It.  de  Finibus ;  Laerthis  and 
Suidas  on  the  Life  of  Zeno;  Grotias;  and  Vossius  de  Philos.  Sectis, 
lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

(3)  Easeb.  Chronicon  in  Num.  1089. 

(4)  Bochart.  Prsef.  ad  Canaan. 

(5)  Horn.  Iliad.  A.    Boch.  Can.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

(fi)  There  were  four  cities  in  Cyprus  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus: 
"  Est  AmathWi  est  celsa  mihi  Paphott  atque  CytAsro, 
Idalittque  domus." 
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CiTiUM  derived  its  name  from^  the  Hebrew 
appellation  for  the  island  Chetim  ;  the  Cfdttim^ 
or  GtHm^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^.  It  was  famous 
as  the  hirth-place  of  ApollaniuB^  a  disciple  of 
Hippocrates;    and  of   Zenot  who,  being  ship- 

(7)  Thk  wordy  lutTing  a  plml  tenniiiAtion,  is  said  to  imply  the  de- 
teendantt  of  Cethy  the  ton  of  Ja?aii.  Joaephus  placet  their  e«tablishment 
fai  the  Isle  of  Cjrpms ;  and  the  SeTenty  Interpreten  render  the  word  by 
KHTIOI,  that  is  to  tay,  the  Ketil  or  OetiL  The  TaloaUe  compilation 
of  D^yper,  {Dmcription  de»  Idm  ds  VArckipel,)  written  originally  in 
the  Flemlah  language,  of  which  a  French  translation  was  published,  in 
faSliOf  at  Amsterdam,  in  170S,  concentrates  much  Yalnable  information 
upon  the  subject  of  Cyprus.  Hie  anttior  believes  he  shall  contribute 
to  the  reader's  gratification,  by  inserting  from  that  work,  which  is  now 
rare,  the  obeenrations  concerning  the  name  of  the  island.  ^'  This  island, 
which  an  the  QnA  and  Latin  authors  hafe  called  K^irpoc,  or  Cyprus, 
and  which  is  designated  under  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
had  been  known  under  that  of  Chetima,  or  of  dbetim,  among 
the  Hebrews;  as  Joeephus  relates  in  the  first  book,  chap.  7.  of  his 
Jewish  Antiquities;  deriving  it  tram  Chetimos,  or  Chetim,  son  of 
Javan,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  who,  in  the  dirislon  of  territoilee, 
had  the  first  possession  of  this  isle.  Thence  it  followed,  that  all  islands, 
and  maritime  places,  were  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews.  He  supports 
this  opinion,  by  riiewing  that  CmuM  is  a  name  corrupted  from  that  of 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  island,  which  it  derived  firom  the  appellation 
Chetim,  borne  by  the  whole  island ;  'for/  says  he,  '  it  was  called 
CiTiuM  by  those  who  wished  to  render,  by  a  Grecism,  the  name  of 
Chetimos,  of  Chittim,  or  of  Chetim,  which  seems  couched  under  that 
of  CiTiUM.'  St.  Jerom  relates  {Comment,  in  JStai,  in  Traduet.  Hebr.  in 
Genei,}  that  some  autiiors  have  translated  the  word  Chetim,  in  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  by  that  of  Cyprus;  and  that  the  Cbetims  are  the 
Cyprians ;  whence  a  city  of  the  island  still  bore,  in  his  time,  the 
name  of  Citium.  Theodoret  (tii  JTisrem.  e,  t.)  shews  that  it  is  called 
Chetim  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah :  and  Zonaras  (8.  c.  2.  v\  0.  Annai,) 
affirms  that  *'  Chetima  is  the  island  which  the  Greeks  call  ILvwpoc, 
whereof  Chetim,  great  grandson  of  Noah,  had  been  the  original  posses- 
sor."    Let  Isles  de  VArehipel,  par  Dapper.    Amst.  1703.  p.  21. 
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CHAP,  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Attica^  from  a  Phceni- 
dan  merchant  became  founder  of  the  SiokSj  and 
had  for  his  illustrious  foUowers,  Epictetus  and 
Seneca.  Accwding  to  Ptmtarck,  it  wm  with  the 
sword  presented  by  a  king  of  dtmrn  tbkt  Alexan- 
der  triumphed  over  DariusK  This  weapon  was 
held  by  him  in  such  estimation^  thai  he  always 
wore  it  upon  his  person.  The  same  author  also 
informs  us,  that  at  the  siege  of  Citium,  drntrnj 
son  of  MiltiadeSf  received  the  wound  of  Which 
he  died.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  this  city 
was  destroyed.  Mariti  believes  that  event  did 
not  take  place  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 


(])  Tlie  late  Rererend  and  learned  Dr.  Henley,  writing  to  tiie  anther 
upon  the  circnmstanee  here  noticed,  makes  •the  foUowfaig  reihaila. 
'<  Yon  mention/' saya  be,  '^the  sword  (fresented  to  Alexander  by  tiie 
King  of  Citiam.  It  is  to  be  obeerred,  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaani 
closes  with  the  following  prediction : — *  Ships  shall  oome  from  the  coast 
orCHZTTiic  (L  e.  Citiam),  and  shall  afflict  Assor,  and  shall  affiet  Sber, 
and  be  also  shall  perish  for  ever^'  Hits  prediction  I  propose  heiealler 
mme  fuUy  to  fflastrate;  bat  at  present  sbsU  only  obsenre,  that  tiitf 
naral  armament,  byiRrhieh  Alexander  was  alone  enabled  to  orercomtf 
Tjrre,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire  by  sea,  was  tbiaAf 
fiimished  tohim  from  Cyprosi or  Chittim.  (See  1  Maeeab.  L  1.)  'And  it 
happened,  after  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  the  liacedooian, 
who  CAM n  OUT  OF  THX  LAND  OF  Chcttom,  had  smitten  Darius,  king  of 
the^  Persians  and  Medes,  that  he  reigned  in  his  stead,  the  first  orer 
Greece.  From  not  adverting  to  this  historical  fact,  geograpliers  faaife 
made  a  strange  mistake,  in  supposing  that  Macedonia  had  been  called - 
Chittim;  for  Arrian,  whe  has  given  a  distinct  account  of  Alexander's 
maritime  equipment,  expressly  mentions,  that  the  refnforcentemt 
from  Pyprus  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  whilst  from 
Macedonia  he  had  but  a  single  Tcssel.  8ee  Aurian.  ds  ExptMieme 
AUxandriy  Ub.  ii.  c.  SO." 
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third  century  ^     In  17679  w  «xcay«tion  being    chap. 
made  to  prooore  frmn  its  ruins  materials  for  v«^v^ 
building,  the  workmen  discovered  a  marhle  bust  ^^^^^^^ 
of  CaracalUif  some  medaU  of  Septimus  Severus^  ^^  ^«  <^^y- 
AfUaninM  Caracalloj  and   JuKa  Damnet^  with 
Greek  inscription£k  Upon  th^  obverse  sides  were 
exhibited  the  Temple  of  Paphof?^  with  the  legend 
KOlNONHYnPinN.    Some  of   them  bad  the 
image  of  CaracaUa  on  one  side,,  and  that  of  Qeta 
on  the  other.      There  were  also  othws»   with 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  Claudiw^^ 

* 

Many  circumstances  occurred  to  excite  our 
curiosity  concemiog  the  intericM:  of  the  island ; 
although  we  despaired  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
as  Car  as  Baffa,  the  antient  PaphaSf  owing  to  the  Baffa. 


•V«to 


(S)  MarWt  TrmTelt,  toI,  I.  p,  61. 

(9)  Medab  correspopding  with  the  description  here  alladed  to  by 
dlfeent  aathoTBy  and  fecently  by  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Stimboy  in  bit  Notes  to  that  work :  *'  Forpmam  tempU  et  symboli  Veoeria 
in  nnmmis  Tidere  est**  (Vid.  p.  973.  in  Not)  The  image  of  the 
Goddess  bad  not  the  human  form.  '*  Simnlaeram  Desenon  effigie  hamao&.* 
fnuitos.)  Uafiotc  4  f^^  'hfpoSlrti  rdc  rtfiAc  ixtt,  t6  ik  dyaXfia  oim  Ap 
tUavai/C  oXXy  rf  4  mf^filit  XtvKy*  if  ik  CX^  dyyotlrat,  (Max.  Tyritu, 
Dies.  38.)  The  form  of  an  Indian  idol  at  Jaggemaot  is  said  to  be 
a  cone,  answering  to  the  antient  account  of  the  Papliian  Goddess. 
This  oonflrms  what  was  before  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Cyprian  Venus.  The  pateras  used  by  priestesses  in  the  rites  of 
Ceres,  had  this  pyramidal  node,  or  cone,  in  the  centre.  A  priestess  is 
represented  holding  one  of  these  upon  a  bas-relief  in  the  Vestibule 
of  Cambridge  UniYersity  Library.  See  "  Greek  MarNei,"  No  XV.  p,  37. 

(4)  The  bust  was  sent  to  the  British  Consul,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably now  in  England.  Mariti  says,  the  medals  were  given  to  him, 
vol.  I.  p.  60. 
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plague,  then  raging  over  all  the  western  part 
of  Cyprus^  and  particularly  at  Baffa.  The  ruins, 
and  other  antiquities  of  this  place,  are  nume- 
rous. Sir  Sidney  Smith  removed  some  inscriptians 
already  alluded  to  ;  and  the  English  Consul  at 
JLameca  presented  to  us  the  hand  of  a  colossal 
marble  statue,  found  there,  of  the  most  exquisite 
sculptured  We  also  hoped  to  enrich  our  col- 
lection of  plants^  and  to  make  some  ohservations 
concerning  the  minerals  of  Baffa^  especially  a 
beautiful  variety  of  crystallized  quartz^  called 
Yeny  Maden  or  Madem^  by  the  Turks,  and  sold 
by  Armenian  merchants  in  the  Crimea  for 
diamonds.  Before  we  left  that  peninsula.  Pro- 
fessor Pallas  had  particularly  requested  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  locality  of  this  stone. 
Among  the  substances  offered  for  sale  as  h\se 
diamonds,  there  is  nothing  more  common,  all 
over  the  Mediterranean,  than  highly-transparent 
quartz;  hence  the  various  names  of."  Gibraltar 
diamonds,"  "  Vesuvian  diamonds,"  "  Baffa  dia- 
monds^''  and  many  other.     We  have   also,  in 


(1)  See  *'  Greek  Marbles/'  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  56. 

(2)  Signifying  the  **  new  gem  J* 

(9)  Tbii  name  was  given  to  the  rock-crystal  of  Baflk,  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  in  which  Egmont  and  Heyman  visited  Cypms.  "  Near 
Baffa  are  mines  of  rock-crystal ;  and  a  French  merchant  there  shewed 
me  a  most  beautifol  stone,  which  might  pass  for  a  diamond ;  and  such 
stones  lieing  found  in  the  mines  here,  are  commonly  called  Bail^  dia- 
monds."     Trav.  of  Egm»  and  Heym,  vcl,  I.  p,  280. 
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our  country,  the  **  Bristol  diamonds/*  All  natural  chap. 
resemblances  of  the  diamond  have,  howeveri  w^v^o 
been  lately  eclipsed  by  a  very  different  mineral, 
the  White  Topaz  of  New  Holland^.  This  stone, 
when  cut  and  polished,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  White  Corundum^  possesses  a  degree  of 
lustre  and  limpidness  superior  to  every  other 
excepting  the  real  diamond.  The  antient  Hinenbc 
mines  of  Cyprus^  now  entirely  neglected, 
appear  to  have  been  situate  towards  the 
Paphian  extremity  of  the  island;  for  if  the 
natives  exhibit  any  mineral  substance  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  utility,  or  hardness,  they 
name  it,  by  way  of  eminence,  '^  a  Baffa 
STOKB."  Amianthus  of  a  very  superior  quality 
is  found  near  Baffa\  as  flexible  as  silk,  and 

(4)  Among  the  lapidaries  of  LondoD,  it  bean  the  name  of  "  Mini- 
norm,'*  and  ia  little  esteemed  by  them :  It  has  reeeired  this  name  fWmi 
MInas  Koras,  a  district  in  Braiil  wlieie  the  same  stone  is  ibond.  See 
JToao/s  IVoo.  m  Brass/,  p.  S36.    Z^oiuf.  1812. 

(6)  See  Dmmmond's  Travelf,  p.  167.  Hariti  mentions  a  village 
called  Amianthos,  as  still  existing  in  Cyprus  in  his  time;  and  adds 
that  it  ^wis  a  considerahle  town  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  The 
neighbouring  eoontry,"  says  be,  **  prodnced  the  stone  Asbestos,  used 
for  making  a  kfaid  of  iimeombmgiibU  eloth,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
Emperors  were  bnmed."  (Ifarttff  Tnw.voi.  I.  p.  177.)  This  village 
is  mentioned  by  Dapper,  (lde$  de  VArMpeL  p.  68.)  as  markbig  the 
spot  where  the  stone  Amianthos  was  found  in  abundance,  and  manu- 
factured, by  being  mixed  with  flax,  spun,  and  then  wotc,  for  the 
tMComtuiiibU  elath  of  the  Antients.  The  process  is  given  by  Dxosco- 
axDsa  {lib.  V.  c.  40).  Dapper  says  the  village  took  its  name  from  the 
mineral ;  and  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  great  renown,  en  account  of 
the  cloth  and  thread  there  manufSustured  of  Amianthus. 

It 
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the  eveaing,  by  the  hospitality  of  the  English  chap. 
Consul,  Signor  Peristiani^  who  had  prepared  a 
large  party  of  ladies  and  other  inhabitants,  all 
eager  to  represent  to  us  the  danger  of  travelling 
during  the  day;  and  to  gratify  very  reasonable 
curiosity-^  for  a  sight  of  strangers,  and  for  news 
from  Mgypt.  Among  the  persons  thus  assembled 
was  the  English  Consul  of  Berytus^  fr wi  whom 
we  obtained  a  silver  tetradrachm  of  Tyre^  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  The  int^esting 
costume  (^  the  Cyprian  ladies  ought  not  to  pass  women  of 
wit^iout  notice.  Like  all  the  Greek  women,  they  '^' 
chew  great  quwtities  of  tnoMicj  imported  from 
the  Islapd  of  /Sci(v  wd  deem  it  grapeful  to 
appear  always  biting  this  gum.  Their  head- 
dress  is  modelled  after  the  kind  of  calatkus 
represented  upon  the  Phcenician  idols  of  the 
country,  and  iipon  Egyptian  statues*  This  is 
worn  by  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  wives  of 
the  Consuls  to  the  meanest  slaves.  T^eir  hair, 
dyed  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  by  means  of  a  plant 
called  hennOf  hangs  behind,  in  numerous  long 
straight  braids ;  and  in  some  ringlets  disposed 
near  the  fa^e  they  place  the  flowers  of  the 
jasmine,  strung  together,  upon  slips  from  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree,  in  a  very  curious  and  pleasing 
nianner.  Next  to  the  Calmuck,  the  Grecian 
women  are,  of  all  other,  the  best  versed  in 
cosmetic  arts.     They  possess  the  secret  of  giving 


II. 
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CHAP,  a  brown  colour  to  the  whitest  locks,  and  also 
tinge  their  eye-brows  with  the  same  hue.  The 
most  splendid  colours  are  displayed  in  their 
habits,  which  are  very  becoming  to  the  girls  of 
the  island.  The  upper  robe  is  always  of  scarlet, 
of  crimson,  or  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold.  Like  other  Oreek  women,  they  wear  long 
scarlet  pantaloons,  fastened  round  the  ankle,  and 
yellow  boots,  with  slippers  of  the  same  colour. 
Around  the  neck,  and  the  head,  they  wear  a 
profusion  of  gold  coins,  chains,  and  other  trin- 
kets. About  their  waist  they  have  a  large  belt 
or  zone,  hanging  very  low,  and  fastened  in  front 
by  two  large  and  heavy  polished  brass  bucklers, 
or  bosses^;  some  of  which  we  saw  nearly  as 
large  as  a  barber ^s  bason.  They  endeavour  to 
make  the  waist  appear  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  legs,  consequently,  short.  Naturally 
coq>ulent,  they  take  no  pains  to  diminish  the 
size  of  their  bodies  by  lacing,  but  seem  rather 
vaiir  of  their  bulk ;  exposing  their  breasts,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  manner  highly  unbecoming. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  pains  they 
use  to  disfigure    their    natural    beauty  by  all 


vO  See  "  DoQglas  en  the  Remains  of  Antient  Customs  among  the 
Modem  Greeks/'  for  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  omament. 
The  two  bones  thns  worn  by  Oreek  women  are  shaped  like  antient 
shields,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  suggest,  by  their  critical  situation,  a 
notion  of  their  being  worn  as  buck!er§  of  prateetion. 
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soils  of  ill  selected  ornaments,  the  women  chap. 
of  Cyprus  are  handsomer  than  those  of  any 
other  Grecian  island.  They  have  a  taller  and 
more  stately  figure;  and  the  features,  parti- 
cularly of  the  women  of  Nicotiaj  are  regular 
and  dignified,  exhibiting  that  elevated  cast  of 
countenance  which  is  so  universally  admired 
in  the  works  of  Grecian  artists.  At  present, 
this  kind  of  beauty  seems  peculiar  to  the 
women  of  Cypnis:  the  sort  of  expression  ex- 
hibited by  one  set  of  features  may  be  traced, 
with  difierent  modifications,  in  all.  Hence 
were  possibly  derived  those  celebrated  models 
of  female  beauty,  conspicuous  upon  the  statues, 
vases,  medals,  and  gems  of  Greece;  models 
selected  from  the  throng  of  Cyprian  virgins^ 
who,  as  priestesses  of  Ventis^  officiated  at  the 
Paphian  shrined  Indefinite  as  our  notions  of 
beauty  are  said  to  be,  we  seldom  differ  in 
assigning  the  place  of  its  abode.  The  same 
charms  which,  in  former  ages,  gave  celebrity 
to  the  women  of  Circassian  still  characterize 
their  descendants  upon  Mount  Caucastis ;  and, 
while  we  point  out  the  natural  residence  of 
beauty,  we  may  refer  to  countries  where  it 
never  was  indigenous.  Foremost  in  the  list 
of   these    may    be    mentioned     Egypt.      The 

^2)  ** nbi  templmn  Uli,  oentmnqne  SaImbo 

Thare  eilent  tne,  •ertifqiie  recentibof  halant.*' 

vol:  IV.  E 
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CHAP,  statues  of  Zjw,  and  the  mwmmieSf  preserve  at 
\^^r^^  this  hour  a  form  of  countenance  which  is 
common  to  the  females  of  that  country;  nor 
did  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  much  differ  from 
the  representation  thus  afforded,  if  the  portrait 
of  her  upon  Mark  Antonjfs  medals  may  be 
considered  as  authority.  There  are  some  coun- 
tries (for  example,  Lapland)  where  it  might 
be  deemed  impossible  to  select  a  single  instance 
of  female  beauty.  Here,  it  is  true,  the  degraded 
state  of  human  nature  explains  the  privation. 
But  among  more  enlightened  nations,  a  traveller 
would  hardly  be  accused  of  generalizing  in- 
accurately, or  partially,  who  should  affirm  that 
female  beauty  was  rare  in  Germany j  although 
common  in  JEngland;  that  it  exists  more 
frequently  in  Russia  than  in  France ;  in  Finland^ 
than  in  Sweden  ;  in  Italy ^  than  in  Greece  ; — that 
the  Irish  women  are  handsomer  than  the  Spanish ; 
although  learned  antiquaries  assure  us  both 
were  originally  of  Pelasgian  origin. 

Gardens  of  The  gardens  of  Lameca  are  very  beautiful,  and 
constitute  the  only  source  of  amusement  which 
the  women  of  the  place  seem  to  possess.  They 
are,  however,  no  ornament  to  the  town,  being 
inclosed  by  high  walls.  Almost  every  house  has 
its  garden  :  the  shade  and  verdure  thus  afforded 
is  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  glare  of  a  white 
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and   dusty  soil,  everywhere   seen   around.      In     chap 
these  gardens  we  noticed  two  sorts  of  jasmine,    ^^^ 
one  common  in  Muropean  countries,  and  the  other 
a  native  of  Syria  ;    a  beautiful  variety  of  Iris ; 
and  some  other  plants  esteemed  for  their  flowers ; 
the      double-blossomed    pomegranate^     a    most 
beautiful  shrub ;  also  lemons^  oranges^  plums,  and 
apricots.     The  Phaseolus  Caracalla^  kept  in  the 
green-houses  of  the  Seraglio  gardens  at  Constant 
tinoplej  flourished  here  in  the  open  air.     They 
had  also  the  Arbutus  Andrachne,  growing  to  an 
ehomious  si2e.     Beneath  these  trees,  aflbrding 
almost   the  only  shade  known  in  this  part  of 
the  island,    the  inhabitants  assemble   in   small 
parties ;    where,    seated   upon  mats,  they  regale 
themselves  with  fruit  and  wine,  listening  to  their 
National  songs.     These   are   sung  by   itinerant 
musiciaAs,  hired  for  tbe  occasion,  who  accom- 
pany their   voices   with  the  wretched  scraping  of 
an  instrument  still  called  a  Lyre.     It  is  shaped 
80  as  to  resemble  the  Te^tudOj  or    Tortoise-shell^ 
from  which  it   was   derived:    and    it    has    its 
original    complefment    of  three  strings,   whence 
the  Asiatic  Lyre  recdited  its  appellation  of  the 
Tpixop9o9  :  its  whining,  plaintive  tone,  bespeaks 
its  Lydian  origin,  even  in  its  modem  state :  it 
is  played  like  a  violin,  resting  on  the  left  knee, 
with  a  short  horse-hair  bow,  answering  to'  the 
nntient  plectrum.     There  is  a  manufactory  of  these 

e3 
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^j^^'  instruments  at  Larneca :  we  bought  one  of  them. 
The  more  antient  Testudo  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct :  we  procured  one  from  a  Lacedaemonian 
family,  who  were  natives  of  Misitraj  near  to 
the  remains  of  the  antient  Sparta.  It  is  a  shell 
of  the  land- tortoise,  to  which  a  wooden  neck 
has  been  adjusted,  like  that  of  a  guitar,  or 
Cithara  ;  and  it  has  twostrings,  like  the  Russian 
Balalaika,  The  different  names  of  Testudo^ 
Lyra^  and  Cithara  were  all  given  to  the  chorded 
sheW;  nd  athis  was  also  the  (f>opfuy^  of  Homer. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  all  the 
stringed  instruments  known  in  music.  With 
its  lengthened  neck,  the  Testudo  became,  either 
Cithara  or  Lyra  :  afterwards  it  passed  through 
the  various  modifications  exhibited  by  the 
viol,  the  violin,  the  lute,  guitar,  dulcimer, 
harp,  hurdy-gurdy,  harpsichord,  and  many 
other,  Bs  the  strmgs  were  multipUed,  and 
the  means  of  exciting  their  melodies  were 
varied.  Thus  we  find  the  singing-women, 
who  came  to  meet  Saul,  when  Z>avid  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  GoUath% 
playing  upon  the  ordinary  and  antient  in- 
struments of   their  country)  described  as  coming 


(1 )  '*  When  Jabal  strack  the  chorded  shell.''    Vryden. 
(3)  1  Samuel,  xviii.  6. 
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out  of  all   the  ckies   of  Israel  **with   three-     chap. 

XJl* 

STRiNOED  INSTRUMENTS  ;"  but  the  choicer  and  v^-v^/ 
more  costly  instruments,  consecrated  to  graver 
measures  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  were 
of  a  different  description,  and  of  a  later  in- 
vention: they  are  expressly  denominated,  by 
David  himself,  "  instruments  of  ten  strings  :*' 
and  when  praises  are  to  be  offered,  not  merely 
to  a  champion  by  the  people,  but  by  a  priest, 
a  prophet,  and  a  king,  to  the  Most  High  God, 
then  the  Psalmist  declares  he  will  ^'  sing  a  new 
SONG,  and  play  skilfully" — "upon  an  in- 
strument of  ten  STRINGS,  and  upon  the  psaltery^ 
and  upon  the  harp^  with  a  solemn  sound." 

The  cheese  made  in  this  island  is  tolerably  uieishmdf 
good;  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
vegetables.  Among  the  number  of  things 
mentioned  by  Sandys  to  be  found  in  Cyprus^ 
very  few  are  now  to  be  procured.  The  chief 
products  of  the  island  are  wine,  raisins,  citrons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  almonds,  figs,  coloquin- 
tida  {Cucumis  ColocyntJds\  the  native  place  of 
which  Miller^  maintains  to  be  unknown ;  also  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  and  salt.     Almost  all  the  inhabitants 


(3)  Pm/iim  xxxiii.  3.    xcu.3. 

(4)  See  MUUr's  GardeDer's  Diet,  by  Martyrtj  toI.  I.  part  II.    Land, 
1807. 
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^^t^'  ^^^V  silk-worms ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
females  to  wind  the  silk,  which  is  woven  into 
shifts  and  shirts  at  Nicotia  and  Baffa.  The 
harvest  is  generally  ended  before  the  beginning 
of  June ;  and  this  circumstance  enables  us  to 
estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  difff^rence 
between  the  climate  of  England  and  that  of 
Cyprus.  In  our  country  the  harvest-home  is 
rarely  celebrated  before  the  end  of  AugustK 

We  left  Lameca  in  the  evening,  and  found 
a  very  good  road  to  Nicotia ;  travelling  prin- 
cipally over  plains,  by  a  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  ascenti  towards  the  north-toesi. 
Mountains  appeared  in  the  distant  scenery,  on 
almost  every  side.  The  soil  everywhere 
exhibited  a  white  marly  clay,  said  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  in  its  nature,  although  neg- 
lected. The  Greeks  are  so  oppressed  by  their 
Turkish  masters^  that  they  dare  not  cultivate 
the  land :  the  harvest  would  instantly  be  taken 
from  them  if  they  did.  Their  whole  aim  sterns 
to  be,  to  scrape  together  sufficient,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  year,  to  pay  their  tax  to 
the  Governor.  The  omission  of  this  is  pu- 
nished by  torture,  or  by  death  :  and  in  cases  of 


(1)  Whjsn  this  Editioo  was  printing  in  1816,  the  harvest  did  not 
begin  near  Cambridge  until  the  first  day  of  September. 
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their  inability  to  supply  the  impost,  the  inhabi-     ^^f^' 

l«.t.  <iy  ft™,  th.  bland.    So  m«.,  endgraUom  -^ 

of  this  sort  happen  during  the  y?ar,   that  the 

population  of  all    Cyprus  rarely   exceeds   sixty 

thousand  persons  ;  a  number  formerly  insufficient 

to  have  peopled  one  of  its  towns.     The  Governor 

resides  at  Nicoiia.     His  appointment  is  annual ; 

and  as  it  is  obtained  by  purchase,  the  highest 

bidder  succeeds  ;  each  striving,  after  his  arrival, 

to  surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  enormity  of 

his  exactions.      From   this   terrible    oppression 

the  Consuls  and  a  few  other  families  are  free, 

in  consequence  of  protection  granted  by  their 

respective  nations.     Over  a  barren  tract  of  land,  Desolate 

.  Appear- 

altogether  desolate,   and  destitute   even  of  the  anceofthe 

,  ,  Country. 

meanest  herbage,  our  journey  was  neither 
amusing  nor  profitable.  It  might  have  sug- 
gested reflections  to  a  moral  philosopher,  thus 
viewing  the  horrid  consequences  of  barbarian 
power ;  but  when  a  traveller  is  exposed  to  the 
burning  beams  of  an  Eastern  sun,  mounted  upon 
a  sorry  mule  dislocating  his  very  loins,  fatigued, 
and  breathing  hot  pestilential  vapours,  he  will 
feel  little  disposition  to  moralize.  We  rejoiced 
indeed,  when,  in  a  wide  plain,  we  came  in 
view  of  the  little  huts  where  we  were  to  pass 
a  part  of  the  night,  previous  to  four  more  hours 
of  similar  penance.  Hadgi  Filippo,  formerly 
English   Consul  in    Cyprus^   together  with   his 
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^^f/*'  son  and  another  traveller,  joined  our  party 
^^'^'^^  upon  the  road.  The  Hadgij  becoming  blind, 
had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  place,  and 
lived  at  LimasoL  This  respectable  old  man, 
although  deprived  of  sight,  was  in  the  habit  of 
journeying  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  and  knew  every  part  of  it.  He  said  that 
the  inhabitants  were  shamefully  oppressed. 

^Auul.^^  The  venerable  pair  with  whom  we  rested  in 
the  village  of  AttiM  were  the  parents  of  our 
mule-drivers,  and  owners  of  the  mules.  They 
made  us  welcome  to  their  homely  supper,  by 
placing  two  planks  across  a  couple  of  benches, 
and  setting  thereon  boiled  pumpkins,  eggs,  and 
some  wine  of  the  island  in  a  hollow  gourd. 
We  observed  upon  the  ground  the  sort  of 
stones  used  for  grinding  com,  called  Querns  in 
Scotland^  common  also  m  Lapland^  and  in  all 
parts  of  Pakestine.  These  are  the  primaeval 
mills  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  still  found  in 
all  corn  countries,  where  rude  and  antient 
customs  have  not  been  liable  to  those  changes 
introduced  by  refinement.  The  employment 
of  grinding  with  them  is  confined  solely  to 
females ;  and  the  practice  illustrates  the  obser- 


Primseyal 
Mills. 


(1)  Mariti  writes  the  name  of  this  pUce  Aiene*    See  vol.  I«p.  I^7« 
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▼ation  of  our  Saviour,  alluding  to  this  custom    chap. 
in   his    prediction    concerning    the   destruction 
of  Jerusalem :  **  Two  women  shall  be  grinding 
at   the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left*' 


In  these  little  cottages  we  found  very  large  JSdTof 
establishments  for  bees,  but  all  the  honey  thus  !^^ 
made  is  demanded  by  the  Governor  ;  so  that 
an  apiary  is  only  considered  as  the  cause  of  an 
additional  tax.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  honey  is  collected,  is  curious,  and  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  it  merits  a  particular  descrip- 
tion :  the  contrivance  is  simple,  and  was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  the  more  antient  custom, 
still  existing  in  the  Crimea^  of  harbouring  bees 
in  cylindrical  hives  made  from  the  bark  of 
trees.  They  build  up  a  wall  formed  entirely 
of  earthen  cylinders,  each  about  three  feet  in 
length,  placed,  one  above  the  other,  horizontally, 
and   closed  at    their  extremities  with  mortar. 


{2)Matt.Txlw.4\. 

(3)  The  bee-hife0  of  Egiypty  and  of  Paimitwey  are  of  the  same  kind. 
**  Those  of  Egypt  f"  says  ffattg/girfit,  ''are  made  of  eoal-dost  and 
elajr,  which  heing  well  Uended  together,  they  form  of  the  mixture  a 
hoUow  cylinder,  of  a  span  diaroetpr,  and  as  long  as  they  please,  from 
six  to  twelve  feet :  this  is  dried  iu  the  son,  and  It  becomes  so  hard, 
that  It  may  be  handled  at  will.  I  saw  some  thousands  of  these  hives 
at  a  Tillage  between  DamkUa  and  Jfoiuoro.*'  HauelqmgV*  Voy,  and 
Trm,  p.  336.  Land,  1766. 
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CHAP.    This  wall  is   then  covered    with  a  shed,    and 
upwards  of  one    hundred    hives   may  thus   be 


maintained  within  a  very  small  compass.  Close 
Oanb^iree.  to  this  village  gTcw  the  largest  Carob-tree  we 
noticed  in  all  our  travels.  It  is,  by  some, 
called  St.  John' thread-tree ;  the  Ceratonxa  Siliqua 
of  Lmnffius.  It  was  covered  with  fruit,  the 
pods  being  then  green,  and  it  had  attained  the 
size  of  our  largest  JEnglish  oaks.  We  could 
neither  discover  nor  hear  of  any  antiquities 
near  this  village ;  excepting  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Greek  church,  with  pictures  of  saints  upon  the 
walls ;  and  one  large  reservoir  for  water, 
pointed  out  as  an  antient  work,  although 
probably  of  Venetian  origin.  It  is  still  in  a 
perfect  state,  lined  with  square  blocks  of  stone, 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  feet 
wide;  being  situate  in  a  field  close  to  the 
village. 

Two  hours  before  sun- rise,  we  again  set  out 
for  Nicotia.  The  road  lay  through  an  open 
country;  but  high  mountains  were  everywhere 
in  view,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  Some 
of  these,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  them,  exhibited 
very  remarkable  forms,  standing  insulated,  and 
with  flat  tops,  like  what  are  usually  called 
Table  mountains.  Upon  our  right  we  observed 
one  that  rose  out  of  a  fine  plain,  having  a  most 
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perfectly  copical  form^  eiLcepting  that  its  vert^l^  ohap. 
appeared  truncated  parallel  to  its  base.  Upon  '^^A>/ 
the  road  we  poticed  distipct  masses  of  the 
purest  trapsparent  selenites^  or  crystallized 
sulphat  of  limey  as  diaphanous  as  the  n^oat 
limpid  specimens  from  Montmartre^  near  Paris. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  by 
caravans' passing  the  road;  although  we  could 
learn  nothing,  either  of  the  place  whence  they 
were  derived,  or  the  purpose  for  whieh  they 
were  intended  A  ridge  of  mount^ns  bounded 
all  the  view  in  front  of  our  route :  a,t  length, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
AttUn^  we  beheld  the  city  of  Niootia,  situate  Appear- 
in  the  middle  of  qpe  of  the  fine  plains  common  nTcotia. 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  at  the  base  of  ^koo 
extremity  of  the  mountain  barrier.  As  we 
advanced  towards  it  we  were  struck  with  the 
magnificence  of  its  fortifications,  which»  although 
neglected,  still  remain  nearly  entire  ;  surpassing, 
i]\  extent  and  beauty,  those  of  almost  every 
other  city.  The  moat  is  h^  a  mile  wide^  it 
is  now  dry,  or  at  best  but  an  unwholesome 
sw^onp.  Beneath  the  walls  the  bed  of  this 
moat  abruptly  terminates  in  a  deep  and  wide 
fosse.  The  ramparts  are  still  mounted  with  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery.  The  road  winds  round 
the  walls  towards  the  gate,  which  had  once  a 
portQullis.      We  found  the   entrance  filled  with 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Banidi- 
mentof 
Prosti- 
tutef. 


beggars.  The  guard  demands  a  toll  from  all 
Greeks  passing  through.  As  we  rode  into  the 
town,  we  met  a  long  train  of  women,  dressed 
in  white  robes,  the  beautiful  costume  of  the 
capital,  filling  the  air  with  their  lamentations. 
Some  of  them  were  of  the  middle  age,  but  all 
were  handsome:  as  they  advanced,  they  ex- 
posed their  faces  and  breasts  to  public  view, 
tearing  their  hair,  and  weeping  piteously.  In 
the  midst  of  the  procession  rode  a  Tftrk  upon 
an  ass,  smoking  his  long  pipe  in  the  most  tran- 
quil manner,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  their  cries. 
Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  we  were 
told  that  these  women  were  all  prostitutes, 
whom  the  Governor  had  banished  the  city,  and 
whom  they  were  therefore  conducting  beyond 
the  gates.  Their  dress  was  modelled  after  a 
very  antient  form,  and  highly  elegant :  it  con- 
sisted entirely  of  fine  white  linen,  so  disposed 
as  to  veil  at  once  the  whole  figure,  unless  when 
purposely  cast  aside  ;  when  it  fell  to  the  ground 
in  long  graceful  folds. 


Palace  of 
fMDra- 


We  went  to  the  house  of  Signor  SSkisj  (the 
English  Dragoman^  as  he  is  vulgarly  called,)  a 
rich  Armenian  merchant,  who  enjoys  the  English 
protection  for  transacting  whatsoever  business 
their  nation  may  have  with  the  Governor. 
His    house    was     in    all    respects     a     palace, 
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displaying  the  highest  degree  of  Oriental  ^^^^' 
magnificence.  The  apartments  were  not  only 
spacious,  but  they  were  adorned  with  studied 
elegance;  the  floors  being  furnished  with  the 
finest  mats  brought  from  Grand  CdirOf  and  the 
divdns  covered  with  satin,  set  round  with  em- 
broidered cushions.  The  windows  of  the 
rooms,  as  in  all  Oriental  houses,  were  near 
the  roof,  and  small,  although  numerous,  and 
placed  close  to  each  other.  They  had  doublfs 
casements,  one  being  of  painted  glass,  sur- 
rounded by  carved  work,  as  in  the  old  Gothic 
palaces  of  England^  which,  perhaps,  derived 
their  original  form  from  the  Ea^t^  during  the 
Crusades.  So  many  instances  occur  to  confirm 
this  opinion,  that  we  may  be  liable  to  unneces- 
sary repetition,  by  too  frequent  allusion  to  this 
style  of  building.  The  custom  of  having  the 
floor  raised  in  the  upper  part  of  a  chamber, 
where  the  superiors  sit,  as  in  our  old  halls,  is 
strictly  Oriental :  it  is  the  same  in  the  tents  of 
the  Tahtars.  We  were  permitted  to  view  the 
Charem.  This  always  consists  of  a  summer  and 
a  winter  apartment.  The  first  was  a  large 
square  room,  surrounded  by  a  divdn;  the  last 
an  oblong  chamber,  where  the  divdns  were 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  one  being  on  either 
side,  lengthways  :  at  the  upper  extremity  was  the 
fire-place,  resembling  our  antient  Engligh  hearths. 
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cftAP.  About  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  the 
worthy  old  Armenian  came  home ;  and  throwing 
himdelf  at  full  length  upon  the  dwdtif  began 
to  fan  his  face  with  a  bunch  of  coloured  feathers, 
while  his  secretary  opetied  and  read  to  him 
our  letters.  Refreshments  were  instantly  served, 
and  pipes  brought  by  his  attendants :  soon 
after  this  he  proposed  that  we  should  accompany 
him  to  the  Governor's.  As  We  descendcfd 
h6  shewed  to  us  his  beautiful  garden,  filled 
with  standard  apricot-trees  laden  with  ripe 
fruit,  and  our  wine,  as  he  said,  for  dinner, 
already  cooling  in  marble  fountains,  beneath 
the  shade  of  orange,  citron,  lemon,  fig, 
vine,  and  pomegranate  trees.  He  had  one 
variety  of  the  apricot  which  bore  fruit  with 
a  smooth  shining  skin  like  our  common 
nectarine.  All  these  trees,  in  the  gardens  of 
Nicotia^  equal  in  size  the  apple-trees  of  oxtt 
EngHsk  orchards,  and  their  branches  iLre  sup- 
ported by  props  to  prevent  their  breaking  by 
iJie  load  of  fruit  which  covers  them.  Perhaps  it 
Was  from  Cyprus  (where  this  plant  appears  to  be 
indigenous)  that  the  apricot-tree  was  first  carried 
to  Italy.  Its  Oriwfa/appellation,  Prunus  or  Mahs 
ArmeniacOy  would  assign  to  it  an  JEasterii  origin ; 
hat  its  native  land  has  not  yet  been  determined* 
Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  state  among  the  Cauea^ 
Aan  mountains.    It  was  known  in  Italy  in  the  time 
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of  Diaacorides ;  whence  it  was  brought  to  ^n^/^tfu/    chap. 

by  a  French  priest  of  the  name  of  Wolfe^  who    v^v^» 

was    gardener    to    King    Henry    the    Eighths 

TTitmberg  describes  it  as  a  large  spreading  tree 

in  Japan;  but  it  seems  to  flourish  in  greater 

perfection  in  Cyprus  than  in  any  other  country. 

We  Altered  the  court-yard  of  the  Governor's  visit  to  th€f 

Turkuh 

palace,  and  observed  several  beautiful  horses,  ooTemor. 
richly  caparisoned,  standing  without  any  atten- 
dants, each  fastened  by  a  chain  to  its  fore 
I^,  and  to  a  spike  in  the  ground.  This  custom 
exists,  as  a  kind  of  parade,  in  almost  all  the 
palace  yards  of  Pashas  who  are  governors,  and 
are  called  Mussuleem^.  We  were  conducted 
first  into  the  chamber  of  the  Dragoman^  or 
interpreter,  where  we  found  a  crowd  of  persons 
assembled  upon  business.  Here  again  pipes 
were  brought,  while  our  jirmAns  were  examined, 
and  some  questions  put,  concerning  the  state 
of  affiurs  in  EgypU  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  and  the  victory  gained  by  Nelson  over  the 
Danes.      We   were   then   led   through   several 


(1)  8m  HtMtfti  Voyages,  rol.  II.  p.  161.  Ltrnd.  1590. 

(S)  tht  IhMi  ambuaadofB  from  the  JBoit'Indla  Compttiy  to  CWim, 
te  11m  middle  of  the  tefteoteenfli  eeotoiy,  obserred  the  Mune  coftom 
of  txldUtfaig  ttate-honet  in  the  eomt  of  the   Emperor^  palaee  at 

11.186.    Xofid.1609. 
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passages,  until  we  came  to  the  Governor^st 
apartment,  who  having  heard  our  names  and 
business,  desired  us  to  be  seated  upon  the 
divdn  opposite  to  him.  As  this  man  affected  all 
that  haughtiness  with  which  Franks  were  for- 
merly received,  in  times  when  the  English  name 
was  not  quite  so  much  respected  as  it  is  now  in 
Turkey^  we  were  particular  in  noting  the  cere* 
mony  attending  our  visit.  The  custom  shewn 
in  the  reception  of  strangers,  is  the  same  over 
all  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  in  all  couDtries  the 
punctilios  of  hospitality  are  best  exercised  by 
proud  men.  It  is  only  our  equab  who  lay 
aside  ceremony^ 

The  Governor  of  Cyprus  was  no  Pallia ;  nor 
had  he  any  other  rank  than  what  his  wealth 
had  procured  in  his  temporary  station  at  Nicotia ; 


(1)  l^enons  of  enlightened  understanding,  whatsoever  be  their  rank, 
know  very  well  that  real  greatness  Is  best  displayed  by  affkliility  and 
condescension.  An  Italian  physician  at  Naplei,  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
had  studied  human  nature  well,  and  travelled  much,  gave  this  adriee 
to  a  young  practitioner,  who  was  beginning  his  career :  "  If  thou  be 
called,"  said  he,"  to  attend  a  man  of  real  high  birth,  with  anaecom-> 
plished  mind,  throw  thyself  into  the  best  chair  in  his  room,  and  make 
thyself  at  home  with  him :  but  if  the  summons  be  to  a  new  made 
dignitary,  to  one  of  newly-acquired  wealth,  or  to  a  tradesman  who  ha*  ■ 
retired  from  business,  stand,  till  he  bids  thee  sit,  and  than  take  the 
humblest  seat  that  offers." 
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an  honour  annaally  purchased  of  the  Capudan     chap. 
Pashoj  as  before  stated^,  by  the  highest  bidder.    ^^^^ 
One  short  year  of  dominion,   wholly  dedicated 
to  the  exercise  of  a  vain   ostentation,    and  to 
unbounded    rapacity,     was     therefore   all    that 
awaited  him,  in  return  for  the  money  by  which 
the    post   had   been    obtained.      It    was    truly 
amusing,    therefore,     to    see     his    ostentatious  TheOover- 
manner  of  displaying    his  rank.     Our  creden-  ^^J^f 
tials  were  of  a  very  superior  nature  ;  because,  ^^"' 
in  addition  to  our  firm&Tij  we  carried  with  us 
letters  from  the  Capudan  Pashay  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief both    of  the   fleet  and  of  the 
army.     At   sight  of    these,   however,  his   new- 
made  Excellency  affected  to  turn  up  his  nose, 
muttering    between    his    teeth    the    expressive 
word  Ujowr^   with  considerable   emphasis,  and 
taking   up    the  skirts   of    his    pelisse    (as   our 
venerable    friend  the  Armenian  kneeled   before 
him,  to  act  as  our  interpreter)  that  they  might 
not  be  defiled  even  by  the  touch  of  an  infidel. 
This  insolence    was    the   more  remarkable,    as 
the  Turksi  unless  they  be   in   a  state  of  open 
rebellion,  generally  respect  the  Grand  Signior's 
firman :  even  the  haughty  Pasha  of  Acre  always 
made  sign  of  obeisance  when  it  was  produced. 


(S)  A  term  used  by  the  Tarks  to  express  either  a  Dog  or  an  Infidel. 
VOL.    IV.  F 
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CHAP.  After  thus  endeavouring  to  make  us  feel  our 
v„^rvW  inferiority,  he  next  strove  to  dazzle  our  senses 
mode^  with  his  sploudour  and  greatness.  Having 
Sg^g^to.  clapped  his  handsS  a  swarm  of  attendants, 
most  magnificently  dressed,  came  into  the  room, 
bearing  gilded  goblets  filled  with  lemonade 
and  sorbet,  which  they  presented  to  us.  A 
high  priest  of  the  Dervishes  then  entered,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Grovemor,  touching 
his  lips  with  his  fingers,  crossing  his  hands  upon 
his  breast,  and  raising  his  thumbs  afterwards  to 
his  earg*  All  these  marks  of  reverence  ended, 
he  rose  and  took  his  station  upon  the  dwdiij 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Governor.  Next  came 
a  fresh  party  of  slaves,  bringing  long  pipes  of 
jasmine  wood  with  amber  heads,  to  all  the  party  ; 
these  were  suddenly  followed  by  another  host 
of  myrmidons  in  long  white  vests,  having  white 
turbans  on  their  heads,  who  covered  us  with 
magnificent  mantles  of  sky-blue  silk,  bespangled 
and  embroidered  with  gold^  They  also  pre- 
sented to  us  preserved  fruits  and  other  sweet- 
meats ;  snatching  away  the  embroidered  mantles. 


(1)  This  method  of  Hummoning  slaves  to  the  presence  of  their  master 
is  common  all  oyer  the  Ihtrkish  empire. 

(2)  Among  the  Jtomnns,  the  master  of  the  house  often  piqncd  him- 
self npon  furnishing  his  guests  with  magnificent  habits.  Tliey  con- 
sisted of  a  kind  of  loose  numtlesy  like  those  of  Cyprus.  Martial 
reproaches   Luscus  with  having  more  than  once  carried  ofl*  two  from 

the 
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to  cover  us*  again  with  others  of  white  chap. 
satin,  still  more  sumptuous  than  before.  Next 
thej  brought  coffee,  in  golden  cups  studded 
with  diamonds  ;  and  the  mantles  were  once 
more  taken  away.  After  this,  there  came 
slaves  kneeling  before  us  with  burning  odours 
in  silver  censers,  which  they  held  beneath  our 
noses ;  and  finally,  a  man,  passing  rapidly 
round,  bespattered  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes, 
with  rose-water — a  compliment  so  little  ex- 
pected at  the  time,  and  so  zealously  admini- 
stered, that  we  began  to  wipe  from  our  eyes  the 
honours  which  had  almost  blinded  us.  The 
principal  dragoman  belonging  to  the  Governor 
next  presented  to  each  of  us  an  embroidered 
handkerchief ;  "  gifts,'*  he  said,  "  by  which 
Ififideb  of  rank  were  always  distinguished  in 
their  interviews  with  his  Master."  The  hand- 
kerchief consisted  of  embroidered  muslin,  and 
was  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  red  crape.  These 
presents    we    in    vain    solicited    permission    to 


the  honee  where  he  had  supped.  (Bpig,  61,  lib,  viii.)  It  was  also 
eofltoinary  in  the  Eeui  to  change  their  robes  at  feasts.  The  master  of 
the  house  gave  one  to  each  of  his  guests  :  none  were  to  appear  without 
it.  HiiiSy  in  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  (Matt,  zxii.),  the  guest 
who  had  it  not  was  driven  out  by  order  of  the  king  who  gave  the  feast ; 
not  being  found  worthy  of  admittance  there,  no  garment  having  been 
given  to  him,  as  to  the  others.  See  D'Arnay*s  L(fe  of  the  Romans 
p.  118.     land.  1764. 

F  2 
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CHAP,     decline  ;  adding,  that  "  as  private  indmduals, 
meanly  habited,  in   the   view  of  travelling  ex- 
peditiously   through    the    island,    we  hoped  he 
would  not  form  his  ideas  of  Englishmen  of  rank 
either    from    our    appearance   or   pretensions/' 
When   all    his   servants   had   retired,    and  the 
ceremonies     of    opening    and    shutting     silver 
utensils,   of   presenting   coffee,    conserves,    and 
tobacco,   were  ended,    which  generally  occupy 
half  an  hour,  the  Governor  began  a  eulogy  upon 
Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     We  found  it 
difficult  to  gain  an  opportunity  for  stating  the 
cause  of  our  coming ;  for  with  Turkish  grandees 
an  hour  is  soon  passed,  without  the  interchange 
of  ten  words.      At  last  we  obtained  a  hearing, 
and  spoke  of  our  intention  to  visit  Baffa.     We 
had  no  sooner  mentioned  this   place,   than   we 
found  that  all  intercourse  with  it,  and  with  the 
western   side   of  the  island,  was  cut  off  by  the 
plague,  which  had    begun  to  shew   itself  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicotia :  we  therefore 
resolved  to  return  to  our  more  humble  host  in 
the  village  o{Atti6n  the  same  night ;  when,  to  our 
great  surprise,  the  Governor  requested  that  we 
would  spend  a  few  days  with  him ;  and,  as  we 
stated  this  to  be  impossible,  he  even  threatened 
to  detain  the  frigate  at  Salines  for  that  purpose. 
We  were  however  resolute  in  our  determination  ; 
and  therefore  representing  to  him  the  illness  of 
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oar  Captain,  and  oat  utter  inability  to  remain    chap. 
an  instant  after  the  Ceres  had  got  her  cargo  on     s^^r^ 
boardy  we  took  our  leave ;  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of   his  guard,    whom   he   permitted    to 
attend  us  among  the  goldsmiths  of  the  place,  in 
search  of  medals  and  other  antiquities. 

It  is  to  these  artificers,  bearing  the  name  of  o^sf^b^et, 
Guywaigeej  almost  universally  in  Turkey ^  that  smiths  of 
the  peasants  of  the  country,  and  lower  order  of 
people  in  the  towns,  carry  all  the  pieces  of  gold 
or  silvOT  they  may  chance  to  find  in  the  soil,  to 
be  exchanged  for  modern  trinkets.  They  are 
generally  men  in  a  very  small  way  of  trade, 
sitting  in  a  little  stall,  with  a  crucible  before 
them,  a  touchstone ,  and  a  handful  of  very  ordi- 
nary tools.  Their  chief  occupation  consists  in 
making  coarse  sUver  rings,  of  very  base  metal, 
for  the  women,  and  in  setting  signets  for  Turks 
of  all  denominations.  There  is  hardly  a  Moslem 
who  does  not  bear  upon  one  of  his  fingers 
this  kind  of  ornament.     The  Turkish  signet  is 


(1)  Vaiiout  sabttaiioei  are  in  use  under  the  name  of  Umch9Ume,  and 
of  eome  it  hat  Tarioiu  appellations.  Mineralogists  have  called  it 
lMfi»  L^dku,  C4fmeui  trapeam,  primUive  btuaU,  batanite,  trap,  $ekiitutf 
Joe.  Tlia  sabstance  most  employed  by  Orisnial  goldsmiths  is  a  dark 
aad  Tery  compact  hamdt. 
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generally  a  carneRan  8tone\  inscribed  with  a 
few  words  from  the  KorAuy  a  proverb  in  Arabic^ 
or  a  couplet  in  Persian.  Wo  found,  as  usual, 
ample  employment  among  these  men  ;  and  were 
so  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit,  that  we  even 
neglected  to  visit  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Saphia\ 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  by  the  Emperor 
JustiniaUy  when  he  raised  the  edifice  of  the  same 
name  in  Constantinople.  It  is  said  that  the 
monuments  of  English  warriors  who  fought 
during  the  crusades  still  exist  within  this 
building.  We  have  the  testimony  both  of 
Drummond  and  of  Mariti  for  the  architecture 


(1)  To  supply  these  stoucs,  they  frequently  disfigure  6r  oODceal  the 
finest  antique  gema;  either  by  cutting  them  into  a  more  diminatire 
ibnn,  or  by  hiding  the  work  of  the  antient  lapidary  in  the  setting, 
and  turning  the  obverse  side  outward  for  the  writing. 

(2)  '<  llie  most  beautiful  edifice  here  is,  without  doubt,  the  Chureh 
uf  St.  Sophia,  where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  form^ly  crowned.  It 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  three  large  naves.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Lusignaru,  and  of  several  antient  Cypriots  and  noUe 
Venetians,  The  choir  an4  the  altar  were  destroyed  whea  the  city 
was  taken.  This  church  then  became  the  principal  mosque;  and 
Mustujiha,  the  Turkish  general,  went  to  it  for  the  first  time,  to  offer 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1570." 
MaritVs  T^ravelSf  tro2.  l.p.  08.  It  is  said  by  Dapper  {Ducrip.  des 
Isles  de  VArckipel,  p.  32.  (Amst.  1733)  to  contain  an  antient  tomb  of 
v(>ry  beautiful  Jojper,  of  one  entire  piece,  eight  feet  and  a  half  long, 
four  feet  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  five  feet  high.  Dapper ,  perhaps, 
ailudes  (o  tlic  beautiful  kind  of  nuirble  called  Rosso  Antico  by  the 
Italians. 


II. 
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exhibited  in  its  construction :  the  cathedrals  chap. 
both  of  Famagosta  and  Nicotia  are  described  as 
Gothic.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  the 
Nicotian  church  was  erected  by  Justinian,  we 
have  authority  for  the  existence  of  that  style  of 
architecture,  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  so 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century ; 
six  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus  by  Richard  the  First ;  and  certainly 
long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  any 
specimen  of  the  architecture,  called  Gothic^  into 
Great  Britain.  Other  examples  of  still  higher 
antiquity  exist  in  EgypU  in  Pakestine^  and 
in  India. 

The  only  Manu&ctures  which  we  noticed 
in  Nicotia  were  those  of  Turkey  leather,  of 
small  carpets,  and  of  printed  cottons.  The 
red  leather  made  here,  like  that  of  AcrCf  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and  lively  colour- 
Mariti  describes  it  as  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  leather  which  is  manufactured  in  Barbary^. 
The  carpets  were  barely  large  enough  to  cover 
an  English  hearth ;  but  they  were  valued  at 
forty  and  fifty  piastres  each.  The  workmanship 
was,  however,  excellent.  We  visited  the  cotton 
manufactory.      The  process  did  not  appear   to 


(3)  Jfari^r<  Travds.  tol.  I.  p.  102.  Lond.  1791. 
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CHAP,  differ  from  the  manner  of  printing  cottons  in 
y^^s^  England :  excepting  in  the  fashion  of  the  wooden 
blocks,  which  are  here  exceedingly  rude  and 
coarse.  The  secret  of  the  dye  would  be  a 
valuable  discovery ;  as  the  colours,  instead  of 
fading,  when  the  cloth  is  washed  with  soap, 
become  more  splendid.  Mariti  says,  it  is  a 
mixture  composed  of  the  root  of  the  Boia  and 
ox*s  blood\ 

AnUfiuities       Qur  succcss  in  collecting  gems  was  so  great, 

the  Bazar,  that  the  uumbcr  of  our  acquisitions  in  Nicotia 

exceeded  the  total  of  what  we  had  been  able  to 

procure  since  our  departure  from  Constantinople. 

We  found  also  silver  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius, 

SeveruSf  Faustinaf  and  of  the  Ptolemies.     The 

bronze  were   all  of  late   date,   and  almost  all 

after  the   time  of   Comtantine.     We  also  made 

diligent  inquiry  concerning  the    Yenj/    Modem 

crystal.      Some  detached  and  very   indifferent 

sSlnelTlf   specimens  of  crystallized  quartz  were  shewn  to 

cypruM.      ^g^    |jy  tjj^   name  of  Baffa  stones;    but  the 

inhabitants  were  unable  to  polish  even  these. 
All  the  stones  found  in  the  island,  capable  of 
being  polished,  are  sent  to  Grand  Cairo  for  this 
purpose.  This  fact,  while  it  serves  to  shew  the 
wretched    state    of   the    arts    in    Cyprus^    also 


(1)  MarUVs  Travel,  vol.  1.  p.  102.  Lond,  1701. 
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conveys  a  proof  of  their  flourishing  state  in  the 
present  capital  of  EgypU  beyond  the  notions 
usually  entertained  of  that  remote  city .  Among  Antient 
our  intaglios  were  numerous  representations  and  ^^  j^ 
symbols  of  Zjw,  of  Ceresy  and  of  Venus ;  a  very  ^»«''««- 
beautiful  gem  representing  Mercury  leaning  upon 
a  sepulchral  sUU  ^ ;  of  Anubis,  kneeling  with  the 
dove  upon  his  left  hand' ;  and  one  of  very  dimi- 
nutive form,  but  of  exquisite  beauty,  meriting 
a  more  particular  description  :  it  is  a  carbuncle, 
or  highly  transparent  garnet.  The  subject  en- 
graven represents  a  colossal  statue,  whose  two 
arms  extended  touch  the  extremity  of  the  stone. 
Before  this  figure  is  seen  a  person  kneeling,  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  the  idol.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  descriptions  given  of  the  statue 
Qf  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria^  whose  two 
hands  touched  the  sides  of  the   temple ;    and 


(2)  Tlie  learned  antiquary  wQl  ijerceive  the  classical  acca  racy  observed 
by  the  Antients  in  snch  representations.  The  subjects  displayed  upon 
their  pictured  va$e$y  sculptured  marbietf  medals,  and  gems,  were  nut 
the  result  of  any  idle  fancy  or  momentary  caprice.  Copious  as  the 
sources  were  whence  all  their  varied  imagery  was  derived,  its  exhibi- 
tion was  nevertheless  circumscribed  by  canons.  Mercury  is  pourtrayed 
reclining  upon  a  etiU  ;  thereby  typifying  his  office  of  conductfaig  the 
soul  after  death. 

(3)  ''  Per  columbam  ver6  aerem  intelUgit  Horapollo,  lib.  i.  rationem 
ibidem  dat  quod  ade6  sincerse  et  puree  natursB  sit,  ut  k  nnllo  contagioso 
aere,  qoemadmodum  cstera  anlmalia,  infici  possit.*'  Kireher  (Edip. 
Egppi.  torn.  III.  p.  291. 

"  Alba  Palsstino  sancta  columba  Syro.'' 

Tibullus,  Lib.  i.  El.  7.  veri.  18. 


II. 
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CHAP,  it  is  probable  that  this  gem  was  intended  to 
preserve  a  memorial  of  the  image.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  appearance  of  any  Grecian 
Deity ;  the  calathus,  or  rather  the  pileusj  upon 
its  head,  is  like  that  seen  upon  Indian  or 
Chinese  idols. 


In  the  evening  we  mounted  our  mules,  and 
again  returned  to  AttiSn.  Our  good  friend 
Sigtwr  Sihis  had  laden  an  ass  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  for  our  journey ;  but  we  would  only 
accept  a  basket  of  his  fine  apricots.  These  he 
said  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
apricots  he  received  annuaUy  from  Famagoaa, 
yet  they  were  the  largest  we  had  ever  seen. 
Camels.  ^®  °^®'  caravaus  of  camels  in  our  way  to 
Attienj  marching  according  to  the  order  always 
observed  in  the  East :  that  is  to  say,  in  a  line, 
one  after  the  other;  the  whole  caravan  being 
preceded  by  an  ass,  with  a  bell  about  its  neck. 
Camels  never  seem  to  seek  the  shade :  when 
left  to  repose,  they  kneel  down,  exposed  to  the 
hottest  beams  of  the  sun.  Trees,  however,  are 
rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  the  island,  excepting 
along  the  channels  jformed  by  torrents,  where 
a  magnificent  species  of  Rhododendron  is  seen 

nrishing  among  the  loose  stones,  and  growing 

very  extraordinary  size :  we  l)elievod  it  to 

"^kododendron  Ponticum  of  Pallas.     The 
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inhabitants  relate,   that,  eastward    of    Nicotioj    r'HAP. 
towards  Baffa^  the  country  being  more  moun-  v^v^ 
tainous,  is  also  well  covered  with  wood*.     The  5^^^"**^^ 

the  Uland. 

rivers  of  Cyprus  are  dry  during  the  summer 
months.  Sudden  rain  swells  them  into  torrents. 
Some  rain  fell  during  the  second  night  we 
passed  at  AttUn;  and  in  our  way  thither  we 
had  to  ride  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
water  reaching  above  the  knees  of  our  mules. 


(1)  The  List  of  PUmt9  found  during  this  visit  to  CypruM^  is  reserfed 
for  an  Appendix.  We  shall  only  mention  bereMr^e  new-discovered 
species* 

I.  A  non-deseript,  tall*  branchy,  strong-thomed,  species  of  Ofwnit. 
This  we  have  called  Onohib  macrocantha.  Onomteaulet^jf'nif-' 
tescente  ramisque  $pinoHt,  foliis  iuperioriinu  iolUtaHs  obotfoiis 
glandulosis  apice  dentatia  ;floribu3  solitarUs  peduncuiatis — Caulia 
ramorisiimui,  flexuonts,  deonum  hirnttus.  Rami  valde  ipinon, 
aeuti,  crauit  rigidi,  supra  glaJbri.  SpiiuBfoliatiB,  validaJhrifertB, 
subbiruB.  Folia  petiolata  linear  tres  longa,  it^feriora  non  vidi. 
Pedunadi  breves.  Calyces  glandtdiferi  corolla  breviores,  basin 
versus  pilosi, 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Suphorbia,  This  we  have  called 
BuPHORBiA  MALACUOPHTLLA.  Euphorbia  dichotofna,  foliis 
ovatis,  acute  denticukUiSf  hirsutis  mollibus;  peduneulis  soUtarOs 
wiifloriif  petalia  laciniatis — Planta  annua  magmtudine  £.  scordi- 
foUa?,  tola  hirsuta.  Folia  exacte  owita,  lineas  octo  ad  duodedm 
longa,  muerone  innocuo  terminata,  basin  versus  integerrima. 
Psiioli  foliis  ter  breviores.  Flares  i  diehotomOs  peduneulati  parti, 

III.  A  non-descript  species  of  Centaureay  or  Star  Thistle.  This  we  have 
called  Cbntaurba  mon acamtua.  Centaurea  divaricata,  calycis 
foHolis  integris  spinA  simplieissimA  ierminatis,  glabris  ;  foliis  su- 
perioribus  spinoso-dentieulatiSf  lanceolatO'Oblongit ;  ittferioribus 
ilentatO'pinnatifidis,  scabris— Plata  humilis  ranwsissima )  rand 
divaricalif  dichotomL  CapUula  sessilia.  Calycisfoliolis  arete  tm- 
hrieaiis  glabris  margine  searrosis.  Spina  paiuUe  validistima. 
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CHAP.  In  the  morning,  two  hours  before  sun-rise,  we 
v^^^^^I^  set  out  for  Lameca ;  and  having  to  cross  a  stone 
bridge  of  four  arches,  found  it  shaking  so 
violently  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent 
of  water,  that  we  feared  it  would  fall.  The 
antient  Cypriots  pretended,  that  their  Paphian 
altars,  although  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
were  never  wetted  by  rain :  probably  they 
would  not  have  escaped  drenching  during  the 
showers  which  had  caused  this  inundation :  the 
peasants  said,  that  for  thirteen  years  they  had 
not  known  so  great  a  flood.  We  reached 
Lameca  at  eight  o'clock,  and  were  on  board  the 
Ceres  before  ten.  Captain  JRusseFs  fever  had 
much  increased.  The  apricots  we  brought  for 
him  seemed  to  afford  a  temporary  refreshment  to 
his  parched  lips  and  palate,  but  were  ultimately 
rather  injurious  than  salutary.  The  symptoms 
of  his  melancholy  fate  became  daily  more  ap- 
parent, to  the  great  grief  of  every  individual  of 
his  crew. 

During  our  absence,  the  English  Consul  had 
been  kindly  endeavouring  to  procure  for  us 
other  relics  from  the  interesting  vestiges  of 
Citium.  Before  we  left  the  island,  he  obtained, 
from  one  of  the  inhabitants,  a  small,  but  thick, 
Antient  obloug  silvcr  medal  of  the  city ;  considered, 
JKwS?*'''  from  its  appearance,  as  older  than  the  foundation 
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of  the  Macedonian  empire  \  A  ram  is  repre-  chap. 
sented  couched  in  the  front  The  obverse  side  >-^>^^ 
exhibits,  within  an  indented  square,  a  rosary  or 
circle  of  beads,  to  which  a  cross  is  attached  ^ 
Of  these  rosaries,  and  this  appendage,  as  sym- 
bols, (explained  by  converted  heathens  at  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  of  Serapis^j)  having 
in  a  former  publication  been  explicit^  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  expatiate.  That  the  soul's 
immortality  was  alluded  to,  is  a  £act  capable  of 
the  strictest  demonstration^.  The  Consul  of 
Berytus  also  presented  to  the  author  a  mag- 
nificent  silver   tetradrachm  of   Tyre^  with  the  T^tn- 

•  •    *  •  <  tf  ft   diBshm  of 

mscnption  "  of  •  tyre  •  holy  *  and  •  inviolate*     t^^. 

TYPOYIEPAZKAIAZYAOY 

and  also  this  monogram^  marking  the  year  when 
it  was  struck;  namely,  183  of  the  Seleuddan 
aera:  r— 


(1 )  Of  this  opinion  is  that  distinguished  antiquary,  JR.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 
author  of  some  of  the  most  learned  dissertations  in  our  language. 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  Soeratee  SehoUutiaa^  lib.  ▼.  c.  17. 

(4)  See  <<  Greek  Marbles/'  p.  78. 

(6)  Ibid.  A  most  satisfiu:tory  proof,  not  only  of  the  Phcenieian  origin 
of  this  medal,  butof  its  relationship  to  Citium,  is  afbrded  by  the  Citiean 
Inscriptions  published  by  Pococke,  {Description  of  the  Eatt,  vol,  II. 
p.  813.)  wherein  more  than  one  instance  occurs  of  the  introduction  of 
the  identical  symbol,  seen  upon  its  obverse  side. 
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CHAP.        We  left   Cyprus  on   the   sixteenth   of  June^ 
v.^^^^^  steering  for  the  coast  of  Egypt^  and  first  made 
2^^^    land  off  Damiata.     Thence    passing   round   a 
head-land,  called  Cape  Brule^  we  saw  again  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Delta^  as  far  as  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile.    We  arrived  in  AhovJdr  Bay 
upon  the  morning  of  the  twentieth.     An  alarm 
had  been  given  at  day-break,  as  we  drew  near  to 
the  fleet,  of  smoke  issuing  from  a  frigate  on 
toss  of  the  fi^C'     It  proved  to  be   the   Iphigenia^  Captain 
ipkigenut,  Stackpokj  which  ship  we  had  so  lately  seen  at 
Cyprus.     She  broke   from  her  mooring  as  we 
were  sailing  towards  her,  and  passing  through 
all  the  fleet,  discharged  her  guns  as  they  grew 
hot,  but  without  doing  any  mischief.     Exactly 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  very  instant  we  let  go  our 
anchor,  she  blew  up,  and  presented  a  tremendous 
column  of  smoke  and  flame,  being  then  close  in 
with  the  shore.     Wc  beheld  the  explosion  from 
our  cabin  windows.     After  it  took  place,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  ship  remained.     Wo  breakfasted 
with  Captain  Mussel^  and  took  leave  of  the  crew : 
the  BraaheVs  barge  then  coming  alongside,  we 
left  the  Ceres. 

We  had  been  only  two  days  in  the  fleet, 
when,  being  on  board  the  Dictator^  Captain 
Hardy i  to  attend  a  court-martial  held  in  conse- 
quence  of  the   loss   of  th^  Iphtgenia,   Captain 
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Cuherhousey  of  the  Romulus  frigate,  told  us  that 
he  was  ordered  io  Acre  for  a  supply  of  bul- 
locks ;  and  asked  if  we  were  willing  to  accom- 
pany him.  To  this  proposal  we  readily  assented ; 
happy  in  the  favourable  opportunity  it  oflfered 
of  enabling  us  to  visit  the  Holt  Land,  as  well 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  Djezzar  Pasha^  tyrant  of  Acre^ 
the  Herod  of  his  time,  whose  disregard  for  the 
Ottoman  Government,  and  cruel  mode  of  exer- 
cising authority  among  his  people,  rendered 
him  the  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  old  story  of  Bhie  Beard  seemed  altogether 
realized  in  the  history  of  this  hoary  potentate. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  entrusted  some  presents  for 
him  to  our  care  ;  and  Captain  Culverhouse^ 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  author  would  act  as 
his  interpreter  with  Djezzar^s  Dragoman,  who 
could  only  translate  the  Arabic  spoken  in  the 
country  into  the  Italian  language.  We  there- 
fore made  all  things  ready  for  another  em- 
barkation. 


(1)  Neither  of  those  cxceileot  officers,  Captain  Rustel  and  Captain 
Culverhouse,  are  now  living.  Captain  Rusiel  died  of  the  ferer  he  caught 
in  Cyprus  ;  and  Captain  Culverftouse  fell  a  victim  in  his  endeavours  to 
save  a  beloved  wife,  who  was  witli  him  in  a  boat  which  was  overturned 
off  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  He  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fintc  in  early 
life, being  by  accident  on  shore  when  the  Royal  Oearge  sank  at  SpUhead, 
t«  wbieb  ship  be  then  belonged,  a0^  midshipman. 
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FROM    EGYPT    TO    SYRIA. 

Departure  from  Egypt — Course  of  the  Romulus 

Frigate,  in  her  Voyage  to  St.  John  D'Acre — 

Djezzar  Pasha — Importance  of  the  Port  of 

Acre — Druses — Interview    with   DJezzar — its 

Consequences —  Climate  of  Acre — Shores  of  the 

Mediterranean — Present  State  of  the  City — 

its  former    Condition— Remains   of   Antient 

Buildings — Medals  of  Acre  and  of  Sidon — 

Attack  upon  the  Long-boat  of  the  Romulus — 

Appeal  to  the  Pasha — his  Conduct  upon  that 

occaaon — Further  Interview  with  DJezzar — 

Commerce  of  Acre. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  24th,  the  Romu^ 

lus  having  made  the  signal  for  sailing,  we  left 

the  Braakel,   and    were   received    hy    Captain 
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Cuherhouse  upon    his    quarter-deck,    at    eleven 
o'clock.      At   half-past  eleven   the   ship's  crew 
weighed    anchor.     At    twelve,    the    Island    of 
Abaukir^  or  Nelson's  Island^  hore  west,  distant 
five  mile8\     Our  observation  of  latitude  at  that  course  or 
time  was  31^.  ^6^  the  ship's  course  being  north-  im  Frl^tl' 
east,   and  the  wind  north-west  and   by  north,  voyage  to 
An  officer,  Mr.  PaiUj  came  on  board  from  the  ^'™' 
Faudrayantj  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Romulus. 
At  three  p.  m.  the  point  of  Rosetta  bore  south- 
west and  by  south,  distant  five  leagues.     At  six, 
Cape  Brule  bore  south  of  us,  distant  five  leagues ; 
the  Romulus  steering  east  and  half  north.     This 
day  we  sailed,  upon  the   average,  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.     At  noon,  Fahrenheit s  thermo- 
meter indicated  73^. 

Thursday,  June  the  25th.  It  had  been  calm 
all  night  About  eight  a.  m.  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  e.  s.  b.  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  steer  s.  s.  w.  south,  and  s.  s.  e.  until 
twelve  o'clock :  then  found  our  latitude  to  be 
31°.  48'.  Nothing  more  occurred  worth  notice 
this  day. 


(1)  For  the  sake  of  greater  precision,  the  author  has  detailed  the 
obterrations  as  taken  from  the  ship's  log-book ;  and  as  the  na?igation 
of  this  p  irt  of  the  Mediterranean  is  little  known,  they  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  without  utility. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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III. 


CHAP.  Friday,  June  the  26th.  At  ten  this  morning 
a  strange  sail  appeared,  -hearing  s.  e.  and  hy 
south ;  the  RomulvA  then  steering  east,  and  half 
south.  At  eleven,  bore  up,  and  made  sail 
towards  her.  Ship's  latitude  at  noon  31^.48^. 
At  half-past  one  fired  a  gun,  and  brought- to  the 
strange  vessel.  At  two  o'clock  boarded  her. 
She  proved  to  be  a  Turkish  brig  from  Oaza^ 
bound  to  Damiata^  with  ammunition,  &a  for 
the  Turkish  army.  At  half  past  two  dismissed 
her,  and  bore  up  again. 

Saturday,  June  the  27th.  At  five  this  morning 
discerned  the  haze  over  the  coast  of  Syria^ 
and  at  seven  a.  m.  made  the  land  from  the 
mast-head,  bearing  east  and  by  south.  At  eighty 
light  breezes  and  clear  weather ;  observed  two 
strange  sail  bearing  s.  £.  At  noon,  saw  the 
town  of  Jaffuj  bearing  east,  distant  five  or  six 
miles.  Latitude  observed,  31^.59^.  Found  no 
bottom  in  seventy-five  fathoms  water.  At  one 
p.  M.  the  extremes  of  the  land  visible  bore  n.  e. 
and  by  north,  and  s.  w.  and  by  south.  At  five^ 
Jaffa  lay  to  the  s.  e.  distant  four  leagues  and  an 
half.  At  half  past  seven  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  land  bore  n.  e.  half  east,  distant 
seven  leagues. 

Sunday,  June  the  28th.     At  half  past  five  this 
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III. 


morning  saw  the  land  in  the  sr  e.  quarter.  At  chap. 
ten  made  the  coast  more  distinctly.  At  noon, 
the  extremes  visible  bore  north-east  and  south. 
A  sail  appeared  close  in  with  the  shore.  Lati- 
tude 399.  4(y.  At  sun-set,  observed  the  point  of 
Mount  Carmelj  called  Cape  CarmeU  bearing  east 
by  south,  half  south,  distant  six  leagues.  Also 
Chpe  Blanco\  bearing  north;  the  extremes  of 
the  land  being  north-east  and  south.  Stood  off 
and  on  all  night 

Monday,  June  the  29th.  At  six  a.  m.  Cape 
Carmel  bore  s.  e.  by  east,  distant  only  four 
leagues.  At  half  past  eight,  a  calm ;  let  down 
the  boats  to  tow  the  ship  a-head.  Sent  the 
jolly-boat,  and  master,  to  take  the  soundings. 
At  half  past  nine  a.  m.  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Acre^  in  five  fathoms  water ;  Cape  Carmel 
bearing  s.  w.  and  by  south ;  and  the  town  of 
Acre^  north.  Fired  a  salute  of  twenty  one  guns, 
which  was  returned  from  the  fort  in  a  most 
irregular  manner.  At  noon,  got  out  the  launch, 
and  moored  with  the  current  to  the  north- 
east. Coming  into  the  bay,  we  found  a  shoal ; 
soundings  varying  instantly  from  eleven  to  five 
fathoms.  The  town  of  Cdipha  s.  w.  and  by 
south,  distant  five  miles ;   Cape  Blanco  n.  n.  e.  ; 


(1)  A  part  of  Mount  Libantu. 

o2 
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CHAP,    and  the  centre  «f  the  town  of  -4 ere  n,  e.  by 
^"*      south. 


Acre. 


Ljezzar 
Pasha. 


Soon  after  we  arrived,  we  went  on  shore 
with  the  Captain,  to  visit  Djezzar  Pasha, 
whom  Baron  de  Tott  found  at  Acrcj  and 
described  as  a  horrible  tyrant^  above  twenty 
years  prior  to  our  coming.  Having  acted  as 
interpreter  for  Captain  Culverhouscj  in  all  his 
interviews  with  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
occasionally  as  his  confidential  agent,  when 
he  was  not  himself  present,  the  author  had 
favourable  opportunities  of  studying"  Ujezzat's 
character.  At  that  time,  shut  up  in  his 
fortress  at  Acre^  he  defied  the  whole  power 
of  Turkey,  despised  the  Vizier,  and  derided 
the  menaces  of  the  Capudan  Pasha;  although 
he  always  affected  to  venerate  the  title  and 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  His  mere  name 
carried  terror  with  it  over  all  the  Hobf  Land, 
the  most  lawless  tribes  of  Arabs  expressing 
their  awe  and  obeisance  whensoever  it  was 
uttered.  His  appellation,  Djezzar,  as  explained 
by  himself,  signified  butcher ;  but  of  this  name. 


{\)  De  Tott  says,  that  he  entombed  aliye  a  nomber  of  penoDS  of 
the  Oreek  communion,  when  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  BerfftuB,  now  eaUed 
Berooty,  to  defend  it  from  the  invasion  of  the  RuBtiana,  The  heads  of 
thow  unfortunate  fictims  were  then  to  be  seen.  Mewtoirg,  vol,  IT. 
p.  316.  ed.  Land.  1785. 
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notwithstanding  its  avowed  allusion  to  the  chap. 
slaughters  committed  by  him,  he  was  evidently  "'' 
vain.  He  was  his  own  minister,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  secretary;  often  his  own  cook 
and  gardener ;  and  not  unirequently  both  judge 
and  executioner  in  the  same  instant.  Yet 
there  were  persons  who  had  acted,  and  still 
occasionally  officiated,  in  these  several  capa- 
cities, standing  by  the  door  of  his  apartment ; 
some  without  a  nose,  others  without  an  arm, 
with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye ;  "  marked 
meuj**  as  he  termed  them ;  persons  bearing  signs 
of  their  having  been  instructed  to 'serve  their 
master  with  fidelity.  Through  such  an  as- 
semblage we  were  conducted  to  the  door  of 
a  small  chamber,  in  a  lofty  part  of  his  castle, 
over-looking  the  port^  A  Jew^  who  had  been 
his  private  secretary,  met  us,  and  desired 
us  to  wait  in  an  open  court  or  garden  before 
this  door,  until  Djezzar  was  informed  of  our 
coming.  This  man,  for  some  breach  of  trust, 
had  been  deprived  of  an  ear  and  an  eye  at  the 
same  time.  At  one  period  of  the  Pa^ha^s  life, 
having  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his 
wives,  he  put  seven  of  them  to  death  with 
his  own  hands.     It  was  after  his  return  from 


(3)  Mmny  wretched  objects,  Bimilarly  disfigured,  might  be  obsrnred 
daily  in  the  ttreets  of  Aert, 
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cUAP.     a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  the  Janissaries^  during 
his    ahsence,   having    obtained    access    to    the 
charem.     If   his    history    be    ever    written,    it 
will  have  all  the  air  of  a  romance.     His  real 
name  is  Achmed.     He   is  a  native  of  Basma^ 
and    speaks    the    Sclavonian    language    better 
than    any    other.      It    is    impossible    to    give 
here  a  detail  of  his  numerous  adventures.     At 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  sold  himself  to 
a  slave-merchant  at  Constantinople;  and  being 
purchased    by    AH    Bey 9   in  JEgypt^    he    rose 
from  the  humble  situation  of  a  MamlvAe  slave, 
to  the  post  of   Governor    of  Cairo.     In    this 
situation,     he     distinguished     himself    by    the 
most  rigorous  execution  of  justice,  and  realized 
the    stories    related    of    Oriental    Caliphs^    by 
mingling,    in    disguise,    with    the     inhabitants 
of  the   city,  and   thus   making  himself  master 
of    all    that   was    said    concerning  himself,   or 
transacted    by   his  officers^      The    interior    of 


(1)  The  author  received  this  information  from  jy^zsar  himself; 
together  with  the  fact  of  his  haying  been  once  Governor  of  Cotro.  He 
has  generally  been  known  only  from  his  situation  as  Pasha  of  Seide 
and  AcRB.  Volney  described  his  PashaUe,  in  1784,  as  the  emporium 
of  Danuueiu  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  Stbia.  {See  Trav.  in  Bgypt 
and  Syria,  vol.  II.  ;;.  181.  LoruL  1787.)  The  gates  of  his  frontier 
towns  had  regular  guards.  (Ibid.  p.  183.)  His  cavalry  amounted  to 
nine  hundred  Boetiian  and  Amaut  horsemen.  By  sea,  he  had  a  frigate, 
two  galiotSy  and  a  xebeck.  His  revenue  amounted  to  four  hundred 
thousand  poundB.  (/6t<f.p.  182.)  His  expenses  were  principally  con- 
lined  to  his  gardens,  his  baths,  and  his  women.  In  his  old  age  be  grew 
very  avaricious. 


\ 
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his  mysterious  palace,  inhabited  by  his  women ,  chap. 
or,  to  use  the  Oriental  mode  of  expression, 
the  Charem  of  his  seragUOf  is  accessible  only 
to  himself.  Early  in  every  evening  he  regularly 
retired  to  this  place,  through  three  massive 
doors,  every  one  of  which  he  closed  and 
haired  with  his  own  hands.  To  have  knocked 
at  the  outer  door  after  he  had  retired,  or 
even  to  enter  the  seraglio^  was  an  offence 
that  would  have  been  punished  with  death. 
No  person  in  Acre  knew  the  number  of  his 
women,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
certain  number  of  covers  being  daily  placed 
in  a  kmd  of  wheel  or  turning  cylinder,  so 
contrived  as  to  convey  dishes  to  the  interior, 
writhout  any  possibility  of  observing  the 
person  who  received  them^  He  had  from 
time  to  time  received  presents  of  female 
slaves;  these  had  been  sent  into  his  chareniy 
but  afterwards,  whether  they  were  alive  or 
dead,  no  one  knew  except  himself.  They 
entered  never  to  go  out  again ;  and,  thus 
immured,  were  cut  off  from  aU  knowledge  of 


(i)  He  poaocMcd  eighteen  white  women  in  1784 ;  and  the  loxnry 
allowed  them,  according  to  Volnet/,  was  most  enormous.  lUd.  p.  909. 
This  may  be  doubted ;  extrava^ce  of  any  kind,  except  in  cruelty, 
being  inconabtent  with  Vjezsar'B  character. 
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CHAv.  the  world,  except  what  he  thought  proper  to 
communicate.  If  any  of  them  were  ill,  he 
brought  a  physician  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
charem^  through  which  the  sick  person  was 
allowed  to  thrust  her  arm  \  the  Pasha  himself 
holding  the  hand  of  the  physician  during  the 
time  her  pulse  was  examined.  If  any  of  them 
died,  the  event  was  kept  as.  secret  as  when  he 
massacred  them  with  his  own  hands.  When 
he  retired  to  his  charem^  he  carried  with  him  a 
number  of  watch-papers,  which  he  had  amused 
himself  by  cutting  with  scissars  during  the  day, 
as  toys  to  distribute  amongst  them.  He  was 
above  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
but  vain  of  the  vigour  he  still  retained  at  that 
advanced  age.  He  frequently  boasted  of  his 
extraordmary  strength ;  and  used  to  bare  his 
arm,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  brawny  muscles. 
Sometimes,  in  conversation  with  strangers,  he 
would  suddenly  leap  upright  from  his  seat,  to 
shew  his  activity.  He  has  been  improperly 
considered  as  Pasha  of  Acre,  His  real  Pashalic 
was  that  of  Seidey  antiently  called  Sidan ;  but,  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  he  was  also  Lord  of 
Damascus^  of  BerytuSy  Tyre^  and  Sidon ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  revolt  among  the  Druses^ 
might  be  considered  master  of  all  Syria.  The 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Acre^  owing 
to  its  port,  which   has  been  at   all   times   the 
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key  to  Pakestine.     The  port  of  Acre  is  bad ;  but    chap. 

it  is   better   than   any   other  along    the    coast,  ^■^v^*/ 
That  of  Seide  is  very  insecure ;  and  the  harbour 

of  Jaffa  worse  than  any  of  the  others.     The  pos-  import- 

•  fi     A  ijj"!**/!  M      ance  of  the 

session  oi  Acre  extended  his  influence  even  to  port  of 
Jerusalem.  It  enabled  its  possessor  to  shut  up 
the  country,  and  keep  its  inhabitants  in  sub- 
jection. All  the  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  people,  enters  by  this  avenue :  the  Lord  of 
Acre  may,  if  it  so  please  him,  cause  a  famine 
to  be  felt  even  over  all  St/ria,  Here  then  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  operations  of  the  French,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world.  They  directed  every  effort  towards  the 
possession  of  Acre,  because  it  placed  the  food 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  their 
power,  and,  consequently,  its  entire  dominion. 
It  is  a  principle  of  policy,  which  even  Djezzar 
Pasha,  with  his  propensity  for  truisms,  would 
have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  insist  upon,  that 
the  key  of  a  public  granary  is  the  mightiest 
engine  of  military  operation.  Hence  we  find 
Acre  to  have  been  the  last  place  from  which  the 
Christians  were  expelled  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
hence  its  tranquil  possession,  notwithstanding 
the  insignificant  figure  it  makes  in  the  map  of 
this  great  continent,  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  greatest  armies,  under  the  most  victorious 
leader  ever  sent  for  the  invasion  of  the  country. 


III. 
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CHAP.  This  it  was  that  gave  to  an  old  man  pent  up  in 
a  small  tower  by  the  sea-side  the  extraordinary 
empire  he  possessed.  Djezzar  had  with  him, 
in  a  state  of  constant  imprisonment^  many  of 
the  most  powerful  Chieftains  of  the  coontry. 
The  sons  of  the  Princes  of  Lihanus  remained 
with  him  always  as  hostages ;  for  the  Ihuse^^ 
inhabiting  all  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
north  and  east  of  SAde^  were  constantly  liable 
to  revolt.  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  by  cultivating  an 
alliance  with  this  people,  when  the  French  were 
endeavouring  to  march  through  Syrioy  prevented 
their  affording  assistance  to  our  enemies.  He 
undertook  to  gauranty  their  safety  from  all 
attacks,  whether  of  the  French  or  of  JDjezzar : 
and  when  the  latter,  most  unjustifiably,  violated 
his  treaties  with  them,  he  enabled  them  to  pro- 
tect their  territory.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which,    ever   honourable    on    the   part  of   Sir 


(I)  A  sect  of  Arabs  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Monnt  Xj6ami«;  ao 
called  from  their  founder  sumamcd  JBl  Durzi^  who  came  from  Per$ia 
into  Egypt  in  the  year  1020.  (See  JEgnumt  and  HeynuaCi  TVov.  voU  1. 
p.  203.)  Niebuhr  and  Volney  have  given  a  full  account  of  their  history. 
It  has  been  ignorantly  suppoBcd  that  they  are  the  offtpring  of  a  colony 
of  French  Crusaders  ;  but  their  name  occurs  in  the  Itinerary  of  Ben 
jamen  of  Tudela,  written  anterior  to  the  Crusadet :  in  their  language, 
moreover,  although  speaking  /I  roZric,  they  have  a  dialect  of  their  own. 
Pocxxke  fell  into  the  error  of  tlicir  Christian  origin.  *•  If  any  acconnty** 
«uy8  lie^  *'  can  bo  given  of  the  original  of  the  Druses,  it  is,  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  the  Christian  armies  in  the  Holy  War."  Ihecripi.  qf 
the  East,  p.  94.     Loud,  1746. 
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Sidney  Smithy  gave  rise  to  a  misanderstaodiiig  chap. 
between  him  and  Djezzar.  Matters  had  not  ^^-y^ 
been  adjusted  between  them  at  the  time  of  our 
arrivaL  With  due  intimati(m,  therefore,  of  his 
prejadice  against  the  Hero  of  Acre^  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  we  had  obtained  of  his  private 
character  and  disposition,  we  were  ushered  to 
his  presence. 

We  found  him  seated  on  a  mat,  in  a  little  ^"Jj?^^.^ 

'  with  I>;ez- 

chamber  destitute  even  of  the  meanest  article  ^^- 
of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse,  porous,  earthen- 
ware vessel,  for  cooling  the  water  he  occa- 
sionally drank.  He  was  surrounded  by  persons 
maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before 
described.  He  scarcely  looked  up  to  notice 
our  entrance,  but  continued  his  employment  of 
drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers, 
a  plan  of  some  works  he  was  then  constructing^. 
His  form  was  athletic,  and  his  long  white 
beard  entirely  covered  his  breast.  His  habit 
was  that  of  a  common  Arah^  plain  but  clean, 
consisting  of    a  white    camlet    over  a    cotton 


(3)  Djezzar  kept  up  liU  character  as  the  Herod  of  his  day,  \n  the  mag- 
nifleeooe  of  his  public  works :  he  built  the  Ma$que,  the  Bazar,  and  a  most 
elegant  public  fountain  in  Acre.  In  all  these  works  he  was  himself  both 
the  engineer  and  the  architect.  ^*  He  formed  the  plans/'  says  Volney, 
*'  drew  the  designs,  and  superintended  the  execution."  Traio,  in  Bgypt 
aiui^yria,  vo/  II.  p.  236. 
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CHAP,     cassock.     His  turban  was  also  white.     Neither 
III. 

cushion  nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked  boards 

of  his  divan.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  poignard 
set  with  diamonds;  but  this  he  apologized  for 
exhibiting,  saying  it  was  his  badge  of  office,  as 
Governor  of  AcrCj  and  therefore  could  not  be 
laid  aside.  Having  ended  his  orders  to  the 
engineer,  we  were  directed  to  sit  upon  the  end 
of  the  divan ;  and  Signer  BertodnOt  his  drago- 
man, kneeling  by  his  side,  he  prepared  to  hear 
the  cause  of  our  visit. 

The  conversation  began  by  a  request  from 
the  Pashaj  that  English  Captains,  in  future, 
entering  the  bay  of  AcrCf  would  fire  only  one 
gun,  rather  as  a  signal,  than  as  a  salute,  upon 
their  arrival.  "  There  can  be  no  good  reason,** 
said  he,  "  for  such  a  waste  of  gunpowder,  in 
ceremony  between  friends.  Besides,*'  he  added, 
'  *  I  am  too  old  to  be  pleased  with  ceremony : 
among  forty-three  Pashas  of  three  tails,  now 
living  in  Turkei/j  I  am  the  senior.  My  occupa- 
tions are  consequently,  as  you  see,  very 
important,"  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissars,  and 
beginning  to  cut  figures  in  paper,  which  was  his 
constant  employment  when  strangers  were  pre- 
sent ;  these  he  afterwards  stuck  upon  the 
wainscot.  '*  I  shall  send  each  of  you  away," 
said   he,   "  with   good   proof   of   old    Djezzar^s 


) 
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ingenuity.     There,"  addressing  himself  to  Cap-     chap. 
tain  Culverhouse^  and  offering  a  paper  cannon^ 
** there  is  a  symhol   of  your  profession:*'   and 
while  the  author  was  explaining  to  the  Captain 
the  meaning  of  this  singular  address,  he  offered 
to  him   a  paper  flower^  denoting,  as   he   said, 
"  a  florid  interpretation  of  blunt  speech.'*    As  often 
as  we  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  business  of 
our  visit,  he  affected   to  be  absorbed  in  these 
trifling  conceits,  or  turned  the  conversation  by 
allegorical   sayings,  to  whose    moral   we   could 
find  no  possible  clue.     His  whole  discourse  was 
in   parables,    proverbs,    truisms,    and    Oriental 
apologues.      One   of  his  tales  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  about   a   man   who  wished   to    enjoy  the 
peaceful  cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  without 
consulting  the  lord  of   the  manor  whenever  he 
removed    a    tulip ;    alluding,    perhaps,    to    his 
situation  with  reference   to  the  Grand  Signior. 
There  was  evidently  much   cunning  and  deep 
policy  in   his   pretended   frivolity.     Apparently 
occupied  in  regulating   the   shape   of  a  watch- 
paper  with   his   scissars,  he  was   all   the  while 
deeply  attentive  to  our  words,  and  even  to  our 
looks,  anxious   to  discover  whether  there  were 
any  urgency  in  the  nature   of  our  visit ;    and 
certainly  betraying  as  much  ostentation   in  the 
seeming  privations  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
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« 

CHAP,  as  he  might  have  done  by  the  most  stately 
magnificence.  He  was  desirous  of  directing  the 
attention  of  his  visitors  to  the  homeliness  of 
his  mode  of  living :  "  If  I  find,"  said  he,  "  only 
bread  and  water  in  another  world,  I  shall  have 
no  cause  of  complaint,  because  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  such  fare  all  my  days ;  but 
those  who  have  fared  sumptuously  in  this  life, 
will^  I  suspect,  be  much  disappointed  in  the 
next."  We  spoke  of  the  camp  of  his  cavalry, 
then  stationed  near  the  town  ;  and  of  the  great 
preparati(»is  he  seemed  to  be  making  against 
the  Druses f  and  other  rebel  Arabs^  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  ^*  It  is  not,"  said  he,  ^*  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  despise  his  enemy,  whatsoever 
shape  he  may  assume.  If  he  be  but  a  pismire, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  permitted 
to  creep  upon  your  cheek  while  you  are  sleep- 
ing." We  found  we  had  touched  a  delicate 
string :  he  believed  these  dissensions  had  been 
excited  in  his  dominions  by  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  to 
divert  him  from  the  possibility  of  assisting  the 
Frenchy  by  attacking  the  Vizier^s  army  in  its 
march  through  Syria ;  and  was  much  incensed 
while  he  complained  to-  us  of  thi&  breach  of 
confidence.  "  I  ate,"  said  he,  ^^  bread  and  salt 
with  that  man ;  we  were  together  as  sworn 
friends.     He  did  what  he  pleased  here.     I  lent 


(1 )  A  short  cratch,  freqoADtly  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  of  which  the 
aathor  cannot  recollect  the  OrinUal  name,  serves  men  of  rank  In  the 
EaU  to  support  their  bodies  while  sitting  erect.  JDjtzzar  always  had 
one  of  these;  and  the  possession  of  it  enabled  the  bearer  to  exercise  the 
anthority  of  the  Pasha  himself. 

(8)  I3jezzar*$  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  dungeon  beneath  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  lived ;  so  that  all  persons  ascending  or  descending  the 
staircase  leading  to  his  chambers  passed  the  grated  window  of  their  Jail* 
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him  my  Btaff^;  he  released  all  my  prisoners*,  ^^!^^' 
many  of  whom  were  in  my  debt,  and  never  paid 
me  a  para.  What  engagement  with  him  have  I 
violated  ?  What  promises  have  I  not  fulfilled  ? 
What  requests  have  I  denied?  I  wished  to 
combat  the  French  by  his  side  ;  but  he  has  taken 
care  that  I  shall  be  confined  at  home,  to  fight 
agidnst  my  own  people.  Have  I  merited  such 
treatment?"  When  he  was  a  little  pacified,  we 
ventured  to  assure  him  that  he  had  listened  to 
his  own  and  to  Sir  Sidney's  enemies ;  that  there 
did  not  exist  a  man  more  smcerely  his  friend ; 
and  that  the  last  commission  we  received,  pre- 
viously to  our  leaving  the  fleet,  were  Sir  Sidneys 
memorials  of  his  regard  for  Djezzar  Pasha.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  presumed  to  lay  before  him  the 
present  Sir  Sidney  had  entrusted  to  our  care. 
It  was  a  small  but  very  elegant  telescope,  with 
silver  slides.  He  regarded  it,  however,  with 
disdain,  saying,  it  had  too  splendid  an  exterior 
for  him ;   and  taking  down  an  old  ship  glass. 
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CHAP,  that  hung  ahove  his  head,  covered  with  greasy 
leather,  added,  "  Humhler  instruments  serve 
my  purposes  :  besides,  you  may  tell  Sir  Sidney^ 
that  DjezzaVy  old  as  he  is,  seldom  requires  the 
aid  of  a  glass  to  view  what  passes  around  him." 
Finding  it  impossible  to  pacify  him  upon  this 
subjects  we  turned  the  conversation,  by  stating 
the  cause  of  our  visit  to  Acre^  and  requested  a 
supply  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet. 
He  agreed  to  furnish  an  hundred  bullocks,  but 
upon  the  sole  condition  of  not  being  ofiered 
payment  for  them  in  monef .  He  said  it  would 
require  some  time  to  collect  cattle  for  this 
purpose  :  we  therefore  persuaded  Captain  CuU 
verfiotise  to  employ  the  interval  in  making,  with 
us,  a  complete  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  JDjezzar^ 
having  heard  of  our  intention,  promised  to 
supply  us  with  horses  from  his  own  stables,  and 
an  escort,  formed  of  his  body  guard,  for  the  un- 
dertaking ;  ordering  also  his  dragoman,  Bertocino, 

(1)  The  Bev.  J.  Palmer,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridg€f  has  visited  Acre  since  the  death  of  JDjezzar,  Being  at  the 
palace  of  his  successor,  Ljezzar't  secretary  confessed  to  him,  that  his 
master  had  '^  long  made  up  his  mind  to  put  Sir  Sidney  to  deaths  when- 
ever the  means  were  in  his  power,**  Considering  the  open  unsuspecting 
franlcness  of  Sir  Sidney,  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  wonderftil 
this  was  not  effected. 

(2)  The  only  remancration  required  hy  Ljezzar,  for  the  supplies  he 
twice  sent  to  our  fleet,  was  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  talcen  by  our  army 
from  the  French  in  Eyypt,  or  a  little  ammunition.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  no  payment  of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to  him. 
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to  aocompaDv  us  during  the  expedition,  and  to    chap. 
render  us  eyerv  assistance  in  his  power. 


The  air  of  Acre  is  much  better  than  that  of  cwmate. 
Cyprus ;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  generally 
to  all  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
maritime  districts  of  these  two  countries  consist 
of  the  finest  territories  in  the  Levant.  As  a 
proof  of  the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  may  be 
mentioned  the  absence  of  noxious  reptiles,  and 
of  those  'venomous  insects  which,  bv  their 
swarms,  peculiarly  characterize  unwholesome 
air.  We  observed  neither  toads  nor  mosgmtoesy 
nor  even  locusts;  although  it  be  probable  that  the 
last  of  these  have  not  altogether  forsaken  a  region 
where  their  visits  have  been  occasionally  cala- 
mitons.  There  are  few  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  has,  in  a  certain  degree 
been  confirmed  by  the  author's  own  experience ; 
namely,  that  unwholesome  air  prevails,  during 
certain  seasons,  over  all  the  shores  of  the  inland 
seas,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Dan.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  South  of  France ;  and  certain 
situations  may  be  pointed  out  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  uninfected  by  any  summer  mal-aria^.    But 


(3)  According  to    Volnep,  even   that  of  Acre  is  anwholeflome  i». 
tmnmer.    He   speaks  of  infectioiis  vapours   from  lakes  in   the  low--'    " 

grounds; 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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CHAP,     generally  speaking,  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean y    of  the  Archipelago^    of   the    Sea  of 
Marmora^  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof 
have  their  periodical  vapours  of  pestilence  and 
death.      Many  of   them    are  never    free     from 
bad  air;  and  numberless  are  the  victims  who, 
unconscious  of  the  danger,  have  been  exposed 
to  its  effects.     Some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
proper  caution  in  visiting  countries  so  circum- 
stanced ;    especially  since  it  has   been  affirmed 
by  our  great  Moralists  that  "  the  grand  object 
of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    On  those  shores,'*  said  he,  "  were  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrianj 
the  Persian^  Greeks  and  Roman.    All  our  religion, 
almost  all  our  laws,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost 
all   that    sets    us   above   savages,    has   come  to 
^  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'^     Yet, 
in      exploring     countries     so     situate,      among 
the  ruins   of   antient  cities,    and    in    the   very 
midst  of   objects  to   which  a  literary  traveller 
would  most    eagerly    direct  his    attention,    the 
danger    to   be   apprehended    from    bad    air    is 
particularly  imminent.      Stagnant  water,  owing 
to   ruined    aqueducts,    to  neglected   wells,    and 

grounds;  (voL  II.  p,  227.)  thereby  differing  from  the  statement  made 
by  the  author,  who  is  not,  however,  disposed  to  alter  the  account  given 
above  ;  owing  to  the  proofs  by  which  the  opinion  is  maintained. 
(1)  BonoeWt  Life  of  Johmon,  vol.  II.  p.  61.    Lond.  1791. 
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to  many  other  causes,  proves  fatal,  by  its  exha-  ^J}]^^' 
lation.  This  is  so  true,  with  regard  to  antient 
ruins  in  the  south  of  Europe,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  districts  generally  caution 
strangers  against  the  consequences  of  visiting 
them  during  the  summer  months  ;  consequences 
far  more  dancrerous  than  anv  other  accident  to 
which  travellers  may  fancy  themselves  exposed 
in  foreign  countries.  By  the  introduction  of 
these  remarks,  the  author  is  sensible  of  repeating 
observations  already  made- ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  caution  they  convey  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced.  Places  infected  by  such  dangerous 
vapour  may  be  distinguished,  at  the  setting  or 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  thick  and  heavy  mists  of  a 
milky  hue ;  these  may  at  that  time  be  observed, 
hovering,  and  seldom  rising  high  above  the 
soil*.  The  mildest  diseases  inflicted  by  this 
kind  of  air,  are  quartan  and  tertian  fevers  ;  and 
sometimes  it  occasions  instant  death.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Gulph  of  Salemum  and  the 
Coast  of  Baia,  as  well  as  those  resident  in  the 
Pontine  Marshes\    sufler  violent  contjiaction  of 

(2)  Sec  Chap.  VIII.  of  the  Third  Volume,  p.  290. 

(3)  The  air  of  any  place  is  seldom  salutary  where  flics  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  Another  criterion  of  the  sources  of  mephitic  ex- 
halation  is,  the  appearance  of  the  arundo  phragmites*  This  pUnt,  in 
wmrm  coontries,  may  generally  be  regarded  by  travellers  as  "  a  warmng 

(4)  A  mal'Oria  prevails  at  Bome  daring  summer;   particularly  in 

the  Traiuiibertine  sabnrbs  of  the  city.     This    seems  alluded  to  by 

Pliny, 

H    2 
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c"AP.  the  joints,  and  appear  in  the  most  decrepid 
state  after  the  immediate  danger  of  the  fever 
has  subsided.  Various  parts  of  Asia  Minovj  of 
Egypt^  Greece^  and  Italj/t  experience  only  the 
short  period  of  their  winter  as  a  season  of 
health.  During  summer,  a  visit  to  the  islands 
in  the  south  of  the  ArchipelagOj  (especially  to 
the  Island  of  Milo,)  to  the  Gulphs  of  Smyrna^ 
Salonichij  and  Athens^  is  as  a  passage  to  the 
grave ;  and  over  almost  all  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Seaj  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  bad  air,  without 
the  most  rigorous  abstinence.  In  those  coun- 
tries, swarms  of  venomous  insects,  by  the 
torments  they  inflict,  warn  mankind  to  avoid 
the  deadly  atmosphere.  No  idea  can  be  given, 
from  mere  verbal  description,  of  the  appearance 
they  present.  The  noise  made  by  these  insects 
is  louder  than  can  be  imagined  ;  and  when 
joined  to  the  clamorous  whooping  of  millions  of 
toadsy  (such  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
countries  are  happy  never  to  have  heard,) 
silence,  the  usual  characteristic  of  solitude,  is 
so  completely  annihilated,  that  the  unfortunate 

Plinyy  in  ii  letter  to  Clement^  wherein  he  describes  the  residence  of 
Begulus,  **  Tenet  sc  trans  Tybcrim  in  hortis,  in  quibos  latissimom 
solum  porticibus  immensis,  ripam  statuls  suls  occupaTit,  nt  est  in  summfr 
aTariti^  sumptuosus,  in  siimm^  infami&  gloriosus.  Vexat  ergo  civitatem 
in  salubcrrjmo  tempore,  et  qaod  vexat  solatium  putat."  Plin.  Bpist. 
lib.  iv.  £p.  2.     BiponU  1780. 
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beings    who   inhabit  those    fearful  regions   arc     chap. 
strangers  to  its  influence. 


The  external  view  of  Acre^   like  that  of  any  Present 

.  .  •11  state  of 

Other  town  in  the  Levanty  is  the  only  prospect  Acre. 
of  it  worth  beholding.  The  sight  of  the  interior 
exactly  resembles  what  is  seen  in  Constantinople^ 
and  in  the  generality  of  Turkish  cities  :  narrow 
dirty  lanes^  with  wretched  shops,  and  as 
wretched  inhabitants.     Yet  the  early  travellers  Former 

1         i.     .  .     .  11  1         i»       "I        Condition 

speak  of  its  pristine  splendour,  and  of  the  of  Acre. 
magnificent  buildings  by  which  it  was  once 
adorned^  In  the  discordant  accounts  that  have 
been  published  concerning  its  present  state, 
some  describe  it  as  interesting  in  its  remains  of 
former  grandeur  ;  while  others  relate,  that  the 
Saracens^  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians^ 
left  not  one  stone  upon  another.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  suppose  every  thing  barbarous 
on  the  part  of  the  MoslanSf  and  to  attribute  to 
the  Christians^  in  that  period,  more  refinement 
than  they  really  possessed.  A  due  attention  to 
history  may  shew,  that  the  Saracens,  as  they 
were  called,  were  in  fact  more  enlightened  than 
their  invaders  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  for 
believing  that  the  former  ever  delighted  in  works 
of  destruction.      Whatsoever  degree  of  severity 

(1)  Vid.  Theatrum  Terrte  Sancta  Adrichomii^  p.  6.     Colon.  1628. 
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CHAP,  they  might  exercise  towards  their  invaders,  the 
provocation  they  had  received  was  unexampled. 
The  treachery  and  shameful  conduct  of  the 
Christians^  during  their  wars  in  the  Holy  Land^ 
have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Every  treaty  was 
violated ;  and  the  most  dishonourable  practices 
were  said  to  be  justified  by  the  interests  of 
religion.  The  example  oflfered  by  the  Saracens 
was  of  a  very  different  description.  What  a 
noble  instance  of  integrity,  and  faithful  observ- 
ance of  promise  was  that  which  the  victorious 
Oniar  afforded  at  the  conquest  o^  Jerusalem! 
Wishing  for  a  place  where  he  might  perform  his 
devotions,  he  refused  the  offer  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Resurrection  made  to  him  bv  the  Patriarch  ; 
lest  his  followers  might  take  it  from  the  Christians^ 
contrary  to  the  treaty,  and  convert  it  into  a 
mosque^.  During  the  Crusades^  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  Acre  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
holy  war  ;  and  it  had  been  long  memorable,  on 
account  of  perfidies  committed  there  by  men 
who  styled  themselves  its  Heroes.  The  history 
of  their  enormities  we  derive  from  their  own 
historians  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  what 
the  tale  would  be,  if  an  Arabic  writer  were 
presented  to  us  with  the  Moslem  records  of  those 


V  (1)  Ocklcy'8  U'ui.vnhc  Saracens,  vol,  1,  p.  226.    CaAb.  1767. 
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times-.     After  a  most  solemn  covenant  of  truce,    chap. 


guarantied,  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  by 
every  consecrated  pledge  of  honour  and  of 
religion,  they  massacred,  in  one  day,  nineteen 
of  the  principal  Saracen  merchants,  who,  upon 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  resorted  to  Acre  for 
commercial  purposes\  And  this,  although  it 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  place*,  was  but  a 
specimen  of  transactions  that  had  passed  upon 
many    a    former  occasion.      Fuller^y  describing 

(2)  A  Hianutcript,  which  the  author  brought  to  England,  of  **  Sheik' 
abbeddm's  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Noureddin  and  SalaheddiUy*  com- 
monly called  Saiadiney  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  might  possibly  afford  information  of  this  nature. 

(3)  Marin.  Sanut,  lib.  iii.  Pars  xli.  c.  21. 

(4)  Sultan  Seropha,  indignant  at  this  outrage,  laid  siege  to  Acre, 
with  an  army  of  160,000  infantry,  and  60,000  cavalry,  and  took  the 
city  A.D.  1291.  This  event  took  place  upon  the  fifth  of  April,  during 
so  g^at  a  tempest,  that  tlie  fugitives  from  the  garrison,  unable  to  reach 
the  ships  in  the  bay,  perished  in  the  waves.  The  spirited  description  of 
the  confusion  and  slaughter  that  ensued  upon  the  capture  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  moral  reflections  of  the  writer,  as  preserved  in  the 
**  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,'*  (Hanov,  161 1 . j  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
"  Undique  erat  tremor,  et  pavor  ei  gemituM  mortii,  Soldanui  quoque  ad 
quatuor  partes  civitatis  fecit  ignes  aceendi,  utferro,  et  igne  consumeret 
unitfersa.  Nunc  luit  peccata,  sed  non  abluit  civitas  scelerata,  gratiis 
dMni*  ingrata.  Ad  ipsam  confluebant  Reges  et  Prineipes  terra  ;  ad 
ipsam  mittebant  succursum  trUmtariiB  cunct(B  partes  Occiduce  ;  et  nunc 
contra  earn  pugnant  omnia  elementa.  Terra  enitn  ejus  sanguinem  devorat 
qua  Chrutiano  sanguine  tota  madescit;  mare  absorbet  populum ;  cedijieia 
cmuumit  ignis:  aUr  fitmo  et  ealigine  tenebratur,"  Marin,  Sanut, 
Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc.  lib.  iii.  Pars  xii.  cap.  21. 

(5)  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warrfy  Camb.  1651.  /•«//«■  thus  quaintly 
describes  the  preparations  made  in  Acre  to  sustain  the  siege.  **  And 
now  Ptolemais  being  to  wrestle  her  last  fall,  stripped  herself  of  all 

cumbersome 
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CHAP,     the    state  of  the  garrison  previous   to  its  last 
siege,  gives  us  the  following  animated  picture 
of  its  condition.     '*  In  it,'*  says  he*,  "were  some 
of  all  countreys ;  so  that  he  who  had  lost  his 
nation  might  find  it  here.      Most  of  them  had 
several  courts  to  decide  their  causes  in  ;  and  the 
plentie  of  judges  caused  the  scarcitie  of  justice, 
malefactors   appealing  to  a  triall  in  the  courts 
of  their  own  countrey.     It  was  sufficient  inno- 
cencie  for  any  offender  in  the  Venetian  court, 
that   he  was   a   Venetian.     Personal   acts   were 
entituled   national!,   and  made  the  cause  of  the 
countrey.     Outrages  were  everywhere  practised, 
nowhere  punished.**     If,  upon  the  capture  of  the 
city,  every  building  belonging  to  the  Christians 
had  been  levelled  with  the  earth,  it  is  not  more 
than  might  be  expected  in  this  enlightened  age, 
from  the  retributive  spirit  of  a  victorious  army, 
whose    feelings    had    been   similarly   outraged. 
Fuller  indeed  asserts,  that  the  conquerors,  upon 
that  occasion,  "  evened  all  to  the  ground,  and 
(lest   the     Christians    should    ever    after    land 
here)  demolished  all  buildings.'*     But  the  same 
author,  upon  the  testimony  of  Sandys,  afterwards 


cumbersome  clothes  :  women,  chiidren,  agedpersofu,  weakfolkt,  (all  such 
hindering  help,  and  fnouthes  without  arms)  toere  sent  away,  and  twelve 
thomand  remained,  conceived  competent  to  make  good  the  place**    Book 
IV.  c.  33. 
(1)  Uistoneqf  the  Holy  Warre,  B.  IV.  c.  32. 
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insinuates  his  own  doubt  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.    chap. 
**  Some  say,"  observes  Fuller ^  speaking  of  the  v^^y^ 
conduct  of  the  Sultan^  **  he  ploughed  the  ground 
whereon  the  citie  stood,  and  sowed  it  with  com  : 
but  an  eye-witnesse^  affirmeth  that  there  remain 
magnificent   ruines/'     The  present  view  of  Acre 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  Sandys.  The  remains  Bemain* 
of  a  very  considerable  edifice  exhibit  a  conspi-  sJiidlng! 
cuous  appearance  among  the  buildings  upon  the 
left  of  the  Mosque  towards   the   north  side   of 
the  city.     In  this   structure,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, is  of  the  kind  we  call  Gothic.     Perhaps 
it  has  on  that  account  borne,  among   our  coun- 
trymen^    the   appellation   of   "  King    JRichareTs 
Palace ;"  although,  in   the  period  to  which  the 
tradition  refers,  the  English  were  hardly  capable 
of  erecting  palaces,   or  any  other   buildings  of 
equal  magnificence.     Some  pointed  arches,  and 
a  part  of  the  cornice,  are   all  that  now  remain, 
to  attest  the  former  greatness  of  the  superstruc- 
ture.    The  cornice,  ornamented  with  enormous 
stone  busts,   exhibiting  a  series  of  hideous  dis- 
torted countenances,   whose   features  are  in  no 


(2)  Sandys,  p.  204.  London,  1637. 

(3)  **  There  are,"  says  Sandys,  **  the  mines  of  a  Palace  which  yet 
doth  acknowledge  King  Richard  for  the  founder  :  eof\firmed  likewise  by 
the  passant  Lyon."  This  last  observation  may  refer  the  origin  of  the 
building  to  the  Genoese,  who  assisted  Baldwin  in  the  capture  of  Acre, 
A.D.  1104,  and  had  **  buildings  and  other  immunities  assigned  them  ;** 
the  lion  being  a  symbol  of  Genoa. 
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CHAP,  instances  alike,  may  either  have  served  as  allu« 
sions  to  the  decapitation  of  St.  John^  or  were 
intended  for  a  representation  of  the  heads  of 
Saracens^  suspended  as  trophies  upon  the  walls*. 
But  there  are  other  ruins  in  Acre^  an  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  a  French  traveller^. 
From  his  work  it  appears,  that  many  edifices 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens^  far  surpass- 
ing all  that  Sandys  has  described,  or  Fuller 
believed  to  have  existed :  a  reference  to  it  will 
be  here  necessary,  as  many  of  the  remains 
therein  mentioned  escaped  the  observation  of 
our  party,  notwithstanding  a  very  diligent  in- 
quiry after  the  antiquities  of  the  place ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  lamentably  deficient  than 
the  accounts  given  of  Acre  by  the  different 
travellers   who    have    visited    this   part  of  the 


(n  E^ery  person  who  has  Tisited  Roman  Catholic  countries  knows 
that  the  representation  of  St.  John's  decollation  are  among  the  common 
ornaments  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  and^rm^fiianchorches. 
But  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  William  of  Tyre,  (lib.  xrili.  c.  5.\ 
that  St,  John  the  Almsgiver,  and  not  St,  John  the  Baptist,  was  the 
patron  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  Colonel  Squire,  who  afterwards 
visited  Acre  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mqfor  Leake  of  the 
artillery,  describes  this  buildmg,  in  his  Journal,  as  "  the  bemutiiul 
remnant  of  a  Gothic  church,  consisting  of  a  high  wall,  with  three  Gothic 
arched  windows,  ornamented  above  with  a  rich  frieze,  and  a  line  of 
human  heads  well  sculptured  and  in  good  preservation.*' 

(2)  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  fait  I'an  I0o%  par  M.  I.  Uoubdan. 
Paris,  1667. 
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Holy  Landj  or  of  persons  who  have  alluded  ^"j^^* 
to  it  in  their  writings^.  Of  those  published  >^n.-w 
in  our  language,  MaundrelVs  and  Pocockes  are 
the  best*.  The  former  of  these  respectable 
authors  was,  probably,  no  stranger  to  the 
work  now  cited,  if  he  did  not  borrow  his 
own  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Acre  from 
the  account  there  given^.  Both  of  them 
consider  the  building,  commonly  called  King 
Richard's  Palace,  as  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  of  St.  John^  erected  by  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem^  whence  the  city  changed 
its    name  of  Ptolemdis   for  that    of  St.   John 


(3)  See,  for  example,  the  works  of  LUhgow,  Sandyt,  Egmont  and 
Heyman,  Paul  Luctu,  Shaw^  Baron  de  Tott,  Perry,  &c.  Among  the 
accounts  g^ven  of  Acre  by  these  writers,  that  of  Paul  Lucas  is  truly 
ladicTons.  Arriving  there,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  city  ;  and  excites 
oar  expectation  by  this  marginal  note,  **  Description  de  cette  Ville.** 
When  the  Reader  seeks  the  promised  information,  he  finds  only  these 
words  :  **  5.  Jean  d'Acre  est  ai^jourd'hui  assez  peupU.**  See  Voy.  de 
Sieur  P.  Lucas,  Uy.  iU.  torn.  i.  p.  370.    Amst.  1744. 

(4)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  55.     Oa^ford,  1721. 

(5)  Ikmbdan  performed  hi^  journey  in  1652,  and  published  the  ac- 
count of  it  at  Paris ^  in  quarto,  A«D.  1657.  Maundrelfs  ^ouruey  took 
place  at  Easter  1607 ;  and  his  work  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1703.  It  is 
from  the  similarity  of  the  following  passages  that  the  author  has  ven- 
tured a  remark  concerning  their  conmion  origin.  They  are  both 
describing  the  ruins  of  Acre.  '*  Les  mines  de  la  ville  sont  tres  grandes, 
Us  premiers  desqueUes  sont  eelles  de  VEglise  de  Saint  Andri,  qui  est  sur- 
une  iminenee  proche  de  la  mer"  The  same  subject  is  thus  introduced  by 
Maundrell.    "  Within  the  walls  there  still  npi)ear  several  ruins  .... 

• 

as  first,  those  of  the  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to  Si.  Andrew,  which 
stands  not  far  from  the  sea-side,  more  high  and  conspicuous  than  the 
other  ruins." 
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^^u^'  ^ -Acre*.  JLusignarif  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Revolt  of  AH  Bey-y  speaks  of  parts  of  the 
antient  city,  as  built  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John^.  Douhdan  describes  this  building^  as 
exhibiting  traces  of  a  style  of  architecture  which 
we  may  perhaps  consider,  in  some  degree,  the 
original  of  our  ornamented  Gothic^  before  its 
translation  from  the  Holy  Land^  to  Italyj  to 
France^  and  to  England.  A  similar  style  has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus ;  and  there  are  other  examples 
in  different  parts  of  Palcestine.  The  rest  of  the 
ruins  in  Acre  are  those  of  the  Arsenaly  of  the 
College  of  the  Knights^  the  Palace  and  Chapel  of 
the  Grand  Master ^  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other 
churches ;  but  they  are  now  so  intermingled 
with  modem  buildings,  and  in  such  an  utter 
state  of  subversion,  that  it  is  very  diflSicult  to 


(1)  The  Greek  name  of  this  place,  according  to  Strabo,  (p.  1077.  ed. 
Oxon.)  was  Ace.  Its  Hebrew  appellation  was  Accho  (See  Judges  i.  31 .) 
St.  Jerom  says,  that  it  had  more  antiently  the  name  of  Coth  ;  (See 
also  Adrichomii  Theat,  TerrtB  Sancta,  p,  6.)  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  that  the  GothSy  or  GettBy  preyious  to  their  passage  of  the 
HellespatUt  were  from  that  country.  Being  augmented  by  Ptolemy  the 
First,  Ace  was  from  him  called  Ptolemdis, 

(2)  The  «et;on<i  edition  was  printed  in  London  in  1784.  The  author 
has  not  seen  thcjirst. 

(3)  Revolt  of  ^/»  Bey,^.  177. 

(4)  JEt^joliv^e  de  ndlle  moulures  Moresques,  et  out  res  ornemeng 
d*archUecture. 
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afford  any  satisfactory  description  of  them^  ^u^^' 
Many  superb  remains  were  observed  by  us,  in 
the  Pasha's  palace,  in  the  Khan^  the  Mosque^  the 
public  batkj  the  fountains^  and  other  works  of  the 
town ;  consisting  of  fragments  of  antique  marhlcy 
the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  marble 
pillars,  masses  of  the  verd  antique  breccia,  of 
antient  serpentine^  and  of  the  Syenite  and  trap  of 
Egypt.  In  the  garden  of  Djezzar^s  palace, 
leading  to  his  summer  apartment,  we  saw  some 
pillars  of  yellow  variegated  marble^  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  but  these  he  informed  us  he  had 
procured  from  the  Ruins  of  CcBsarea^  upon 
the  coast  between  Acre  and  Jaffa^y  together 
with  almost  all  the  marble  used  in  the  decora- 
tions of  his  very  sumptuous  mosque.  A  beau- 
tiful   fountain   of    white   marble,    close   to   the 


(5)  The  author  of  the  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte  enters  into  some 
detaQ  concerning  erery  one  of  these  ruins.  According  to  him,  three 
of  the  churches  were  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Sfiba,  Si,  Thomas,  and 
St.  Nicholas;  there  was  also  another  church  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
(See  Vay.  de  la  T,  S,  p.bdl.)  In  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Account 
of  the  Holy  Landfby  Christian*  Adrtchomiux,  ■pTmteda.t  Cologne  in  1628, 
we  have  the  following  enumeration  of  public  edifices  in  Acre^  when  the 
city  was  an  episcopal  See,  under  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.  **  Insigne 
He  fuU  templum  S.  Crucis,  et  alterum  S.  SabbiB,  atque  hotpUale  domi- 
narum  Teutonicorum,  Nee  nan  munitiMtiina  castra  et  turres ;  inter  quaSf 
iila  quam  nudedictam  appellant  exceUebat.  Mdes  turn  ptUfliae  turn, 
privatiBy  magn\fie(B  atque  ptdcherrinuB.**    Adrichomii  Theatrum  Terrte 

Sanet4B,  p,  6.  Colon.  1528. 
(6)  The  Ruins  of  CiBsarea  are  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the 

sooth  of  the  point  of  the  Promontory  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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CHAP,    entrance    of  his    palace,    has    also    been    con- 
structed i;vith  materials  from  those  Ruins. 


Medals  of 
Acre  and 
Sidoti*  ^. 


We  were,  as  usual,  diligent  in  our  inquiries, 
among  the  silversmiths  of  Acre^  for  medals  and 
antique  gems  ;  but  could  neither  obtain  nor 
hear  of  any.  The  most  antient  name  of  the 
city,  AKH,  has  been  observed  upon  small  bronze 
medals  found  in  this  countr)%  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare;  and  as  it  was  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Sidon  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
its  histor}',  perhaps  no  silver  coinage  of  Ace 
ever  existed.  Even  the  bronze  medals  are  not 
found  in  our  English  cabinets\  The  Sidonian 
medals,  although  better  known,  are  not  com- 
mon. There  is  one,  of  matchless  beauty  and 
perfection,  in  the  Imperial  Collection  at  Paris-. 
Those  of  Ptoleindis  have  only  been  observed  in 
bronze :  they  exhibit  the  bearded  head  of  Jupiter 
crowned  with  laurels,  and,  for  reverse,  a  figure 
of  Ceres,  with  the  legend. 


nrOAEMAIZIEPAZKAIAZYAOY 


(1)  An  engraved  representation,  taken  from  one  of  these  bronie 
medals,  bas  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter,  to  facilitate  the 
researches  of  future  travellers ;  together  with  another  from  a  large 
silver  medal  of  Sidon,  to  the  government  of  which  place,  Ace,  as  well  as 
the  modem  town  of  Acrey  seems  always  to  have  belonged. 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 


ACRE.  Ill 

A  verj'  extraordinary  accident  happened  upon     chap. 
the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  which  had  like 
to  have  put  an  end  to  all  our  pursuits  in  this 
or  in  any  other  part   of  the  world.     We   had 
been    in    the    morning    to    visit  Djezzar^  and 
had   passed   the   day   in   viewing   the   Bezesten 
(a  covered  place  for  shops,  very  inferior  to  that 
o{  Constantinople  or  of  Moscow),  the  CiLstom-housey 
and  some  other  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  place. 
Signer  Bertocino,  Interpreter  to  the  Pasfta,  and 
the  Imperial  Consul,  Signer   Catafago,  came  to 
dine  with  us  on   board  the  Romulus.     In    the 
evening   we   accompanied   them   on   shore,   and 
took  some  coflTee  in  the  house  of  the  Consul, 
where  we  were  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  his 
family.     We  were  amused  by  seeing   his  wife, 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  sitting  cross-legged  by 
us  upon  the  divan  of  his  apartment,  and  smoking 
tobacco  with  a  pipe  six   feet   in   length.     Her 
eye-lashes,    as   well  as   those  of    all   the   other 
women,  were  tinged  with  a  black  powder  made 
of  the   sulphuret   of  antimony ;    having  by  no 
means  a  cleanly  appearance,  although  it  be  con- 
sidered  as    essential    to    the    decorations   of   a 
woman  of  rank  in  Syrian  as  her  ear-rings,  or 
the  golden  cinctures  of  her  ankles.     Dark  streaks 
were   also   pencilled,   from   the   comers   of  her 
eyes,  across  her  temples.     This  curious  practice 
instantly   brought    to    our    recollection   certain 
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passages  of  Scripture,  where   mention  is  made 
of  a  custom  among  Oriental  women  of  *^  putting 
the  eyes  in  painting ;"   and  which  our  English 
Translators  of  the   BibleS   unable   to  reconcile 
with    their    notions    of  a    female    toilet,   have 
rendered  "  painting  the  face  J*     Whether  the  in- 
teresting conversation  to  which  the   observance 
of  this  custom  gave   rise,  or  any  other   cause, 
prevented  the  Consul  from  informing  us  of  an 
order  of  the  PasJiOy  is  now  of  no  moment ;  but  it 
was  after  the  hour  of  eight  when  we  left  his  hos- 
pitable mansion  to  return  on  board  the  Romulus; 
Attack       and  Djezzar  had  decreed  that  no  boat  should 
Sc  Lon^°  pass  the  bar  of  the  inner  harbour  after  that  hour. 
^mUm!^  The  crew  of  the  long-boat  were  pulling  stoutly 
for   the   ship,    when,   just  as   we   were   rowing 
beneath   the  tower   of  the  battery  that  guards 
the    inner    harbour,   a    volley   of    large    stones 
came   like   cannon-shot   upon    us    from    above, 
dashed  the  oars  from  the  hands  of  our  sailors, 
and  wounded  three  of  them   severely.     It  was 
very  fortunate  that  none  of  their   brains  were 
beat  out,  for  some  of  the  stones  weighed  several 
pounds.     The  cries  of  our  wounded  men  gave 
us  the  first  alarm ;  and  presently  another  volley 
drove  us  back  with  all  possible   speed  towards 


(1)2  Kingt,  ix.  90.    **  And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezrec],  Jezebel 
heard  of  it,  and  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,**  &c. 
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the  shore.     Not  one  of  us  who  sat  in   the  stem     chap. 

Jl  1 1  • 

of  the  boat  received  any  injury.  Captain 
Culoerhousej  and  Mr.  Loudouy  Purser  of  the 
HomuluSf  ran  for  the  Consul :  the  rest  of  us 
rushed  into  the  ground-floor  of  the  watch-tower 
whence  the  attack  proceeded :  it  was  a  kind  of 
guard-room.  The  author,  being  the  foremost 
of  the  party,  observed  a  man  in  the  very  act  of 
descending  from  the  tower  into  this  place, 
evidently  in  some  agitation.  Having  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  a  struggle  ensued  :  the  other 
Arabs  attempted  to  rescue  him,  and  a  general 
omfusion  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Consul  and  Captain  Calverhouse  entered  the 
place.  It  was  some  time  before  any '  order 
oould  be  restored:  our  party  were  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  culprit  we  had  secured  ;  but 
the  Consul  knowing  him,  and  undertaking  to  be 
responsible  for  his  appearance  when  called  for, 
we  retired,  and  went  on  board  the  Romulus. 


The  next  morning,  word  was  brought  to  the 
ship,  that  unless  the  Captain  went  on  shore, 
the  man  would  be  put  to  death.  We  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Consul's  house,  and  met  the 
Pasha* s  interpreter;  but  foimd  that  the  whole 
was  a  fabrication ;  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
the  event,  and  Djezzar  was  yet  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance.     Upon  this,  Captain  Calverhouse 

VOL.  nr.  I 
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^?n^'  returned  to  his  ship,  and  sent  the  author  to 
^^^v^^  inform  the  Pashuj  that  he  should  he  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  other  measures,  if  the 
insult  offered  to  his  Majasty*s  flag  were  not  pro- 
perly noticed ;  and  that  he  would  go  no  more  on 
shore  imtil  this  was  done.  Determined,  there- 
Appeal  to   fore,  that  Diezzar  should  have  due  information 

the  Pasha.  "^ 

of  the  outrage,  the  author  took  with  him  the 
stones  which  were  found  in  the  long-hoat,  tied 
in  a  sack ;  one  of  the  wounded  sailors,  and  a 
midshipman,  heing  ordered  to  accompany  him. 
Signer  Bertocino  met  them  upon  the  shore, 
saying  that  it  was  the  hour  when  IXjezzar 
always  slept ;  that  it  would  he  certain  death 
to  any  one  of.  his  slaves  who  should  wake  him  : 
and  having  earnestly  entreated  every  one  of 
the  party  not  to  venture  to  the  palace,  he 
declined  acting  as  interpreter.  The  author 
resolved  therefore  to  make  the  matter  known  to 
the  Pasha  without  his  aid;  and  ascended  the 
staircase  of  the  seraglio^  towards  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  Djezzar  had  alwajrs  received 
his  guests.  This  he  found  to  he  shut.  The 
guards,  mute,  or  whispering,  hegan  their  ^  signs 
as  the  party  advanced,  telling  them  not  to  make 
any  noise.  The  young  midshipman,  however, 
as  well  as  the  author,  hegan  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  immediately  every  one  of  the  guards 
fled.     It  was  some  time  hefore  any  notice  was 
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taken  of  this  summons  ;  but  at  length  the  door  chap. 
was  opened  by  a  slave,  employed  in  driving 
flies  from  the  Ptxsha's  face  during  his  sleep,  and 
who  always  remained  with  him,  in  the  outer 
apartment  of  his  charem^  for  this  purpose, 
daring  the  repose  he  took  in  the  day.  This 
man,  after  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips,  pushed 
the  author  and  his  companions  from  the  passage, 
saying,  **Heida!  heida^  Djour!  Hist!  kist!'* 
that  is  to  say,  ^^Begone^  begone,  Infidel!  HtLsh! 
husk .'"  They  then  called  loudly  for  Djezzar ; 
and  presently  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  old 
PoBhcts  voice  in  the  inner  apartment,  somewhat 
milder  than  the  growling  of  a  bear  roused  from 
his  repose,  calling  for  his  slave.  As  soon  as 
he  had  been  told  the  cause  of  the  distur- 
bance, he  ordered  the  party  to  be  admitted. 
The  anthor  presented  himself  foremost,  with 
his'  sack  of  stones ;  and  understanding  enough 
of  Arabic  to  comprehend  Djezzar  when  he  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  untied  the  cloth,  and 
n^ed  the  stones  before  him  upon  the  floor  ; 
shewing  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  seaman's 
broken  shins  and  wounded  shoulder.  Bertodno 
was  now  loudly  called  for  by  the  Pashuy  and, 
of  course,  compelled  to  make  his  appearance ; 
U^zzar  making  signs  to  the  author  and  to  the 
young  officer  to  remain  seated  by  him  until  his 
Interpreter  arrived.     As  soon  as  Bertodno  had 

i2 
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CHAP,  placed  himself,  as  usual,  upon  his  knees,  b]r 
the  Pasha's  side,  and  informed  him  of  the  cause 
of  this  visit,  an  order  was  given  to  one  of  the 
attendants,  to  bring  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
instantly  into  Djezzar's  presence.  This  man 
came :  it  appeared  that  his  absence  from  his 
post  the  preceding  evening  had  given  occasimi 
to  the  attack  made  upon  the  long-boat ;  some  of 
the  fanatic  Arabs  thinking  it  a  fine  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  a  party  of  Infidels.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  expression  of  fury  visible  in 
Djezzar^s  countenance  at  this  intelligence.  It 
might  have  been  said  of  him,  as  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, *'The  form  of  his  visage  was 
CHANGED."  Drawing  his  dagger,  he  beckoned 
the  officer, — as  Bertocino  trembling  said,  "  iVau; 
you  ivill  be  satisfied  /"  **  What,''  said  the  author, 
"  is  he  going  to  do  ?  "  **  To  put  to  death  that  poor 
maTiy^  added  he :  and  scarcely  were  the  words 
uttered,  than  the  author,  being  more  terrified 
than  any  of  the  party,  caught  hold  of  I^jezzas^s 
arm ;  the  midshipman  adding  also  his  entreaties, 
and  every  one  earnestly  supplicating  pardon  for 
the  poor  victim.  All  that  could  be  obtained 
was,  permission  from  the  Pojsha  to  have  the 
punishment  suspended  until  Captain  Culverhause 
was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  who,  coming 
on  shore,  saved  the  man's  life;  but  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  Djezzar  to  grant  him  a  free 
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pardon.     He  was  degraded  from  his  rank  a6  an    ^^f^^* 
officer,  and  heard  of  no  more.  v^v^ 

The  next  morning,  an  Albanian  General 
was  ordered  into  the  mountains,  with  a  party 
of  cavafary,  to  act  against  the  Druses.  Djezzar^  Farther 
who  sent  for  us  to  inform  us  of  this  cir-  with 
comstance,  further  told  us,  that  he  entertained  ^^'^' 
some  apprehensions  on  account  of  our  journey 
to  Jerusalem ;  but,  said  he,  ^*  I  have  already 
sent  messengers  into  the  country,  that  every 
precaution  may  be  used  among  the  Chiefs, 
in  the  Tillages."  He  spoke  also  of  the  news 
he  had  received  from  Egypt^  by  which  he 
understood  that  the  Vizier  had  retreated 
from  before  CbiVo,  owing  to  the  plague.  *'  This 
conduct,"  said  he,  ^*  might  be  justifiable  in 
a  Christian  General,  but  it  is  disgraceful  in  a 
Turk^J^  He  then  informed  us,  that  upon 
Mount  Carmel  he  had  found  several  thousand 
large    balls  S     and    never    could    discover    a 


(1)  Alludiog  to  tbe  predeHinarian  doctriDes  of  the  Moslems,  who 
fiHMiiTf*  an  endeETonrs  to  escape  comhig  events  as  impious  and  heretical. 

(S)  We  sappoaed  that,  by  these  balls,  Djezzar  alladed  to  mineral 
eimcretkms,  of  a  spheroidal  form,  found  in  that  moontain.  As  the 
IVtfka  make  use  of  stones  instead  of  cannon-shot,  it  is  probable 
tkat  Dfeoar,  who  was  in  great  want  of  ammunition,  had  determined 
■poo  oiiDg  the  stalagmites  of  Carmel  for  that  purpose.  Maundrell, 
hovperer,  speaka  of  haTing  seen»  in  the  fields  near  Acre,  "  large  balls  of 

stooe, 
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CHAP,    cannon  to  fit   them;    but  that  a  peasant  haA 
found  a  field-piece,  which  BuanapartS  had  c<m- 
cealed  previously  to    his   leaving  the  country^ 
capable   of  receiving  every  one  of  those  balls. 
During  this  conversation,   which  lasted  about 
an  hour,  interlarded,  on  the  part  of  DjezzoTf 
with    a    more    than    ordinary    allowance    of 
aphorisms,    truisms,    and  childish    stories,    he 
was   occupied,   as  usual,  in  cutting  paper  into 
various  shapes;    such  as  those  of  coflfee-pots, 
pipes,   cannon,    birds,   and    flowers.      At  last, 
his  engineer  coming  to  consult  him  conceming 
the  improvements  he  imagined  himself  making 
in  the    fortifications    of   Acre^    we    took   that 
opportunity    to    retire.       Some     notion    may 
be  formed  of    his  talents    in  fortificatiop,   by 
simply    relating  the    manner    in    which   those 
works  were  carried  on.     He  not  only  repaired 
the  memorable  breach  caused   by  the  French^ 
and  so  ably  defended  by  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  but 
directed  his  engineers  to   attend  solely  to  the 
place  where  the  breach  was  effected,  regardless 
of  all  that  might  be  wanted  elsewhere.     '*  Some 


stoneyof  at  least  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  diameter,  which  wwepttiof 
the  ammunition  used  in  battering  the  city,  guns  being  then  nnknowB." 
See  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  64.  Oxf.  1791.  Sgmoiit  aad 
Heyman  saw,  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  <'  seyeral  large  atone  boUeti^ 
thrown  into  it  by  means  of  some  military  engine  now  unknown."  2Vs9. 
through  Part  of  Europe,  &c.  toI.  I.  p.  305.  Lond.  1759. 
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persons,"  said  he,  putting  his  finger  to  his  fore-     chap. 
head,  '*  have  a  head  for  these  matters,  and  some  \^>/^ 
have  not     Let  us  see  whether  or  not  Buonaparte 
will  make  a  hreach  there  again.     A  breach  is  a 
breach,  and  a  wall  is  a  wall !'' 

The  Bath  of  Acre  is  the  finest  and  best  built 
of  any  that  we  saw  in  the  Turkish  empire.  We  all 
bathed  here,  during  our  stay.  Every  kind  of  an- 
tique marble^  together  with  large  pillars  of  Egyp- 
tian granite^  might  be  observed  among  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  building  it.  A  great  quantity  commerce 
of  cotton  is  exported  from  this  place.  The  coun-  °  ^^ 
try  abounds  in  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and  linseed. 
In  almost  every  town  of  Syria  there  is  a  fabric  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap  ;  but  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Pasha :  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  exported,  or  not,  as  it  pleased  DJezzar, 
who  cared  very  little  for  consequences.  His  ava- 
rice, it  is  true,  prompted  him  to  increase  the 
income  of  his  custom-houses  ;  but  his  ignorance, 
as  it  was  observed  of  him  by  Baron  de  Tott\ 
prevented  his  discovering,  that  "  speculations  of 
revenue,  when  they  strike  at  industry,  cannot,  for 
that  reason,  ever  be  calculated  on  any  principles 
of  commerce.'* 


(I)  Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  3*26.  ed.  Lond.  1786. 
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Commencement  of  the  Author's  Journey  in  the 
Holy  Land — Cavip  of  Djezzar  Pasha's  Cavalry 
—  Cavalcade  Jor  the  Expedition — Syrian  Tenis 
— J?iferBelu8 — Plants — Shefhamer — decep- 
tion by  t/ie  Agha — Grave  of  an  Egyptian  form 
— Plain  of  Zn.buIon — Sapphura,  or  Sepphoris 
— Medals — Druses — State  of  Christianity  in 
the  Holy  Land — Church  of  St.  Joachim  and 
St.  Anne — Gothic  Remaiyia — Discovery  of  An- 
lient  Pictures — Their  probable  Age  —  Country 
between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth — Dress  of  the 
Arabs — Alarm  of  tfte  Plague — Nazareth — 
Condition  of  the  Inhabitants — Fountain  of  the 
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Virgin — Custom  illustrating  a  saying  of  our 
Saviour — Franciscan  Convent — Pretended  Mi- 
racle— Superstitions  of  the  Country — Empress 
Helena — Other  Objects  of  Reverence  in  Naza- 
reth— Mensa  Christi — Environs  of  the  Town 
— Ordinary  Penance  of  Travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

Upon  the  third  of  July^  we  began  our  journey 
to  Jerusalem;  intending  first  to  visit  all  those 
places  in  Galilee  rendered   remarkable   by   the 
life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.    We  left  Acr&^  menee- 
by  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  at  four  o'clock  ^  ao- 
p.  M.*     It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  when  ney  in  olT 
this  place  obtained    a    name    so    near    to    its  ^^""^^^^ 
antient  appellation,    after   bearing  that  of  PUh 
lemdis^  not   only  down  to  the  time   of  Strabo\ 
but  to  that  of  Pliny^  who  also  calls  it  Colonia 
Claudii*.     It  is  moreover  named  Ptolemdis  in  the 


(1)  Brocardus  maintains  that  Acre  was  ne?er  included  among  the 
places  properly  belonging  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Vid.  Loc.  Terr,  Sonet, 
Desc)  **  Nonqoam  fait  terrae  sanctse  connumerata,  nee  a  fillls  Israel 
■nqoam  possessa :  tametsi  tribui  Aser  in  sortem  ceciderii."  It  may 
tliefefore  be  considered  with  regard  to  Phoenicia^  which  he  describes 
at  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  what  Gibraltar  now  is  with  reference  to 
Spain.  He  makes  it  the  centre  of  his  observations  concerning  Terra 
Sancta;  *' taking  his  departure"  always  fh>m  that  dty.  It  was, 
moreoTery  the  raUying  place  of  the  Christians,  in  erery  period  of  the 
Crusades. 

(2)  About  the  same  hour,  63  years  before,  Pocoeke  set  out  upon  the 
journey. 

(3)  Strab.  Oeogr.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1077.  ed.  Oxon. 

(4)  Hist  Nat.  lib.  ?*  c.  19.  p.  264.    ed.  L.  Bat  1635. 
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CHAP,  history  of  thie  actions  of  the  holy  Apostles, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  visit  paid  to  it 
by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  during  their 
voyage  from  Tyre  to  C(Bsarea\  The  Editor  of 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Straho  affirms  that  it 
regained  its  antient  name  under  the  Moham- 
medans^. Ammianus  Marcellintis^j  as  cited  by 
Maundrell\  best  explains  the  cause;  when  he 
affirms,  that  ^^  the  Greek  and  Roman  names  of 
places  never  took  amongst  the  natives  of  this 
country.*'  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  it 
always  retained  its  original  Oriental  appellation 
among  the  natives  of  Syria;  and  that  the  word 
*  Ptolemdisj  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  found  upon  medals  of  the  city  struck  after 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  was  never  adopted  by 
the  indigenous  inhabitants. 

In  the  light  sandy  soil,  containing  a  mixture 
of  black  vegetable  earth,  which  lies  near  the 
town,  we  observed  plantations  of  water-melonsj 
pumpkinSf   and  a  little  com;  also  abundance  of 


(1)  Acts  xzi.  7, 8. **  And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from 

Tyre,  we  came  to  Ptolemais And  the  next  day,  we  that  were  of 

Paul's  company  departed,  and  came  unto  Coesarea/' 

(2)  **  Sab  Mahommedanis  nomen  vetus  Tevixiu**    Vid.    Annot.  in 
Strab.  Oeogr,   ed.  Oxon.  p.  1077. 

(3)  Lib.  xiv.     Hist  non  longe  ab  initio. 

(4)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  64.  Oxf.  1721. 
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aUtle.      We  continiied  along  the  jsea^shore  until    chap. 
we  arrived  at  the  camp  of   Ujezzafs  cavalry,  v^^r^ 
The  Pasha  had  fixed  upon  this  place,  as  a  point  S^Lr^ 
(rf   rendezvous  for   mustering  our  party.      We  ^^^ 
found  our  whole  force  to  consist  of  twenty-three 
armed  persons  on  horsehack,  with  two  camels  cavaicade 
ladeuy — a  cavalcade  which  the  turbulent  state  |^tio^' 
of  the  country  at  this  time  rendered  absolutely 
necessary   for   our   security.      The   individuals 
composing  it  were.  Captain  Culverhousey  of  the 
Romulus  frigate ;  Mr.  Loudon^  purser  of  the  same 
ship ;    Signor  Catafago^  the  Imperial  Consul ; 
Signor  Bertodno^    interpreter  to    the    Pasha; 
the  Captain  of  Djezzar's  Body  Guard ;  ten  Arab 
soldiers  of  his  cavalry ;    the  Cockswain  of  the 
Captain's    barge ;     two    servants ;     two    Arab 
grooms  belonging  to  Djezzar's  stables ;  Antonio 
Manurdkij  our  own  faithful  interpreter;    Mr. 
Cripps ;  and  the  Author  of  these  Travels.     This 
number  was  soon  augmented  hy  pilgrims  from  the 
different  places  we  passed  through,  desirous  of  an 
escort  to  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  at  last  we  formed  a 
redoubtable  caravan.     In  viewing  the  camps  of  syriao 
the  country,  we  were  struck  by  the  resemblance    ^ 
between  the  common   tents   of    Europeans  and 
those   used  by  Arabs  in   this    part    of    Asia. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  art  of  man  more  antient 
than     that     of    constructing    these    temporary 
habitations ;   but   although   simplicity  be   their 
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CHAP,  universal  characteristic,  they  are  hy  no  means 
^^^^^^  uniformly  ftishioned  among  different  nations. 
A  variety  of  climate  necessarily  modifies  the 
mode  of  their  construction.  The  conical  dwelling 
of  the  Laplander  is  not  shaped  after  a  model 
borrowed  from  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tahtary ; 
nor  does  the  lodging-place  of  a  Calmuck  resemble 
the  wide-spreading  airy  pavilions  of  Syria.  To 
what  then  can  be  owing  the  similitude  which 
exists,  in  this  respect,  between  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  unless  the  latter 
derived  the  luxury  and  the  elegance  of  their 
tents,  as  they  did  so  many  other  of  their 
refinements,  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ?  Where  customs  are 
beheld  as  they  existed  during  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  the 
manner  of  building  this  kind  of  dwelling  has 
undergone  any  material  alteration.  The  tent  of 
an  Arab  Chief,  in  all  probability,  exhibits,  at 
this  day,  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
Hebrew  Shapheer\  or  regal  pavilion  of  the  Land 
of  Canaan :  its  Asiatic  form,  and  the  nature  of 
its  materials,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
temperature  of  a  Syrian  climate :  but  viewing 
it  in  northern  countries,  where  it  appears  rather 


(I)  See  Harmer'i  Obtervationt  on  Pan,  qfSeripiuref  toI.  I.  p.  139^ 
ed.  Lond.  1808. 
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as  an  article  of  elegance  and  of  luxury,  than  of  ^^^^- 
comfort  or  of  utility,  we  can  perhaps  only 
explain  the  history  of  its  introduction  by 
reference  to  events,  which,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  such  distant 
countries  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  several  of 
the  escort  amused  us  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
&vourite  exercise  called  JJjerid:  also  by  an 
equestrian  sport,  resembling  a  game  called 
*  Prisoner's  Base'  in  England.  In  the  plain  near 
Acre  we  passed  a  small  conical  hill,  upon  which 
we  observed  a  ruin  and  several  caverns:  this 
answers  to  the  situation  assigned  by  Josephus  for 
the  Sepulchre  of  Meninon^.  We  crossed  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  river  Belus^  near  to  its  mouth,  ^^ 
where  the  stream  is  shallow  enough  to  allow  of 
its  being  forded  on  horseback :  here,  it  is  said, 
Hercules  found  the  plant  ColoccLsia,  which  effected 
the  cure  of  his  wounds.  According  to  Pliny^ 
the  art  of  making  glass  was  discovered  by  some 
mariners  who  were  boiling  a  kettle  upon  the 
aand  of  this  river' :    it  continued  for  ages  to 


(2)  JoHph,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

(3)  Hitt.  Nat.  lib.  zxzri.  cap.  86. 
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supply  not  only  the  mamifactories  of  Sidan\ 
but  all  other  places,  with  materials  for  that 
purpose*.  Vessels  from  Italy  continued  to 
remove  it,  for  the  glass-houses  of  Venice  and 
Genooj  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century'.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  muddy,  and 
mixed  with  various  impurities :  we  afterwards 
regretted  that  we  did  not  coUect  a  portion,  in 
order  to  examine  whether  it  naturally  contains 
an  aUali.  There  is  an  air  of  something  strained 
in  the  addition  made  to  the  story  concerning  the 
Phoenicijan  mariners,  of  the  blocks  of  nitre  used 
as  props  for  their  caldron :  Pliny  may  have 
added  this  himself,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
accident  that  followed.  Farther  toward  the 
south,  in  the  east  corner  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre^  flows  "  that  antient  river,  the  river 
Kishon\*^  a  more  considerable  stream  than  this 
of  Betas.  Nothing  else  was  observed  in  this 
afternoon's  journey,  excepting  a  well^  at  which 

(1)  Strabo  says,  it  was  earried  to  Sldon,  to  be  made  ready  fmr  fmios. 
Strab.  Georg,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1077.  ed.  Ozon. 

(2)  '*  Idqae  tantnm  molia  per  secula  g^gnendo  fuit  \ritro."  Ibid. 
L.  Bat.  1635. 

(3)  Doubdan  relates,  that  even  in  bis  time  vessels  from  Italy  came  to 
be  freighted  with  this  sand.  *'  Qaelques  fois ;  quoy  que  fort  rarement, 
qodques  vaisseaux  dltalie  en  ont  charg6  pour  cet  effect.*  Vay.  d$  la 
Terre  Saxnte,  p.  599. 

(4)  See  the  sublime  Song  of  Deborah  {Jud^tt,  V.  SO,  21.)  "  They 
fought  from  heaven  ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fbnght  against  Sisera. 
The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  antient  river,  the  river  Kishon.'* 
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the  Arabs  insisted  upon  halting,  to  prepare  ohap. 
their  coffee.  Shepherds  appeared  in  the  plain, 
with  numerous  droves  of  cattle;  consisting  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  As  evening  drew  on, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  the  village 
of  Shefhamer^  is  situate.  It  is  visible  in 
the  prospect  from  Acre^  and  stands  upon  the 
western  declivity  of  a  ridge  of  eminences,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  a  continuous  series, 
from  Libanus  to  CarmeL  The  land,  uncultivated 
as  it  almost  everywhere  appeared  in  Ujezzar^s 
dominions,  was  redundantly  fertile,  and  much 
covered  with  a  plant  exhibiting  large  blossoms  Plants. 
of  aggregated  white  flowers,  resembling  those 
of  the  wild  parsley  :  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
Cachrys  JLibanotis.  Of  all  the  plants  we  noticed 
daring  our  journey,  this  is  the  only  one  we 
neglected  to  add  to  our  Herbariumy  from  an 
absurd  notion  that  what  appeared  so  common 
might  be  had  any  where,  and  at  any  time.  It 
disappeared  when  our  distance  from  the  sea 
was  much  increased.     The  variety  and  beauty 


(5)  Written  Shafa  Amre  by  D'Anville,  in  bis  Carte  de  la  Phcntieie, 
pablisbed  at  Paris  in  1780.  In  Egmont  and  Heyman's  Travels  (voL  IL 
p.  16)  the  same  village  is  called  ChafiEunora;  and  in  the  Journal  of  one 
of  the  party  who  was  with  the  author,  he  finds  it  written  Cheff  hambre. 
Thus  is  there  no  end  to  the  discordance  caused  by  writing  the  names  of 
places  merely  as  they  seem  to  be  pronounced ;  particularly  among  tra- 
vdlers  of  different  countries,  when  each  individual  adopts  an  orthography 
suited  to  his  own  language. 
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of  the  different  species  of  Carduus^  or  Thistlei 
in  this  country,  are  well  worth  notice ;  a  Bever- 
failing  indication  of  rich  soil  in  any  land,  hut  here 
manifesting  the  truth  of  JacoVs  prophecy,  who 
foretold  the  **  fatness  of  the  hread  of  Ashevj' 
and  the  "royal  dainties*'  of  his  territory \  We 
ohserved  one  in  particular,  whose  purple  he^d 
covered  all  the  inland  parts  of  PaUestine  with 
its  gorgeous  hue.  After  we  had  quitted  the 
valley,  and  ascended  the  hiU,  we  arrived,  ahout 
eight  P.M.  at  the  Agha*s  mansion,  the  Chief  of 
the  village.  Being  conducted  up  a  rude  flight 
of  steps  to  the  top  of  the  house,  we  found,  upon 
the  flat  roof,  the  Agha  of  Shefhamer  seated  upon 
a  carpet;  mats  heing  spread  hefore  him,  for 
our  reception.  Djezzar  had  despatched  couriers 
to  the  Aghas  and  Sheiks  in  all  places  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  that  provisions  might 
be  ready,  as  for  himself,  when  we  arrived. 
Without  this  precaution,  a  large  party  would 
be  in  danger  of  starving.  The  peasants  of  the 
country  are  woefully  oppressed ;  and  what  little 
they  have,  would  be  carefully  concealed,  unless 
extorted  from  them  by  the  iron  rod  of  such  a 
tyrant  as  Djezzar.  Judging  by  the  appearance 
our  supper  presented,  a  stranger  might  have 
fancied  himself  in  a  land  of  abundance.     They 


(1)  Oenesis  xlix.  !^. 
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brought  boiled  chickens,  eggs,  boiled  rice,  and 

bread:  this  last  article,    being  made  into  thin 

cakes,  is*either  dried  in  the  sun,  or  baked  upon 

hot  stones-.     They  prepare   it   fresh  for  every 

meal.      Wine,    as    a  forbidden    beverage,    was 

not  oflTered  to   us.     We  supped  upon  the  roof, 

as   we  sat ;    and   were   somewhat  surprised  in 

being  told  we  were  to  sleep  there  also.     This, 

the  Agha  said,  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 

avoid  the  fleas;  but  they  swarmed  in  sufficient 

number  to  keep  the  whole  party  sleepless,  and 

quite   in    torment,    during   the    few   hours    we 

allotted  to  a  vain  expectation  of  repose.     The 

lapse  of  a  century  has  not  effected  the  smallest 

change  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

country,    as    appears   by   the    accounts    earlier 

travellers    have  given   of    the    accommodations 

they  obtained.     Bishop  Pocockes  description  of 

(2)  The  account  givcD  by  the  Chevalier  D'Arvieux  (in  the  narrative 
of  his  Tery  interesting  Travels,  as  they  were  published  by  De  Tm  Rnque) 
concerning  one  mode  of  making  bread  among  the  Arabia  seems  to  illus- 
trate a  passage  in  the  Ptalms,  *'  Or  ever  your  puts  be  made  hot  with 
thorns."  (Psalm  Uiii.  S.)  According  to  I/Arvieux,  the  Arabs  heat 
stone-pitchers  by  kindling  fires  in  them,  and  then  dab  the  outside  with 
doughy  which  is  thus  baked.  "  Tlioy  kindle/'  says  he,  '^  a  fire  in  a  large 
stone  pitcher ;  and  when  it  is  hot,  they  mix  the  meal  in  water,  as  we  do 
to  make  paste,  and  dab  it  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  pitcher,  and  this  soft  pappy  dough  spreads  and  is  baked  in  an 
instant :  the  heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried  up  all  its  moisture,  the 
bread  comes  off  in  small  thin  slices,  like  one  of  our  wafers."  Voyage 
fait  par  Ordre  du  Roy  Louis  XIV.  ch.  xir.  p.  233.  Par.  1717.  See  also 
the  Bm^Uh  Edition,  Lond.  1723.  ch.  xir.  p.  201. 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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CHAP,  his  lodging  at  Tiberias  exactly  corresponds  with 
v^^-v^  that  of  our  reception  here\  A  wicker  shed,  or 
hovel,  upon  one  side  of  the  roof,  was  found 
capable  of  containing  six  of  us :  the  rest  ex- 
tended themselves,  in  the  open  air,  upon  the 
stuccoed  roof,  and  were  somewhat  further  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  swarm  of  vermin ;  our 
situation  being,  literally,  a  focuSj  or  point  of 
concourse. 

At  three  o'clock  we  roused  all  the  party,  and 

were   on  horseback  a  little   before   four.      We 

could  discern  the  town  of  Acrcy  and  the  Hamulus 

frigate  at  anchor,  very  distinctly  from  this  place. 

GTaveofan  In   a  coBmetcry  hard  by,  we  noticed  a  grave, 

Egyptian  J^  "^  ^ 

form.  SO  constructed  as  to  resemble  an  Egyptian 
mummy :  it  was  plastered  over,  and  afterwards 
a  face  and  feet  had  been  painted  upon  the 
heap,  like  those  pictured  upon  the  cases  wherein 
mummies  are  deposited.  After  leaving  Shef- 
hamer^  the  mountainous  territory  begins,  and 
the  road  winds  among  valleys  covered  with  beau- 
tiful trees.  Passing  these  hills  we  entered  that 
part  of  Galilee  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 


(1)  **  We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  hoase,  for  coolnesB,  aceordiDg  to 
their  custom,  and  lodged  there  likewise,  m  A  sort  ov  CLOgBT, 

ABOUT  EIGHT  FEET  SQUARE,  OF  WICKER  WORK,  PLA8TBBBD  ROIJITD 
TOWARCS  THE  BOTTOM,  BUT  WITHOUT  ANY  DOOR8.     .     .     .  The  pltCt 

abounds  with  vermin."     Poeocke'i  Trav,  vol.  II.  p.  69.  Land,  1746. 
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Zabulon;  whence,  according  to  the   triumphal    chap. 
song  of  Deborah  and  Baraks  issued  to  the  hattle  \^^,/^ 

^gMDStSisera  <' they  that  handled  the  pen  of   Zabulm. 

THE  WRITER."  The  sccnery  is,  to  the  full,  as  de- 
lightful as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the  south  of  the 
Cnmea:  it  reminded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of  Kent 
and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although  stony,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  hut  it  is  now  entirely  neglected. 
That  a  man  so  avaricious  as  Djezzar  could  not 
discern  the  had  policy  of  his  mode  of  government, 
was  somewhat  extraordinary.  His  territories 
were  uncultivated,  because  he  annihilated  all  the 
hopes  of  industry.  Had  it  pleased  him  to  encou- 
rage the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  he  might 
have  been  in  possession  of  more  wealth  and  power 
than  anjPeuha  in  the  Grand  Signior^s  dominions. 
The  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon  appeared  every- 
where covered  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  flou- 
rishing in  the  wildest  exuberance.  The  same  proof 
of  its  fertility  is  given  by  other  travellers".  As  we 
proceeded  across  this  plain,  a  castle,  once  the 
acropolis  of  the  city   of    Sapphura',   appeared 


(S)  Particalarly  by  Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  voi.  II.  Part  I. 
LmuL  1746. 

(3)  In  the  enumeration  of  the  cities  ofJudah,  (Joshua  zv.  65.)  this 
plaee  l«  mentioned  with  Carmel,  under  the  name  of  Ziph.  And  David 
h  nid  to  have  hid  himself  with  the  ZiphUes,  in  strong -holds  in  the 
HUl  qf  HaekUah,  (1  Sam.  xzUi.  19.)  Harduin,  (Num,  Antiq,  Illust. 
p,  450.  Ptait,  1884)  upon  the  subject  of  its  Appellation,  says,  "  More 

porro 
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CHAP,  upon  a  hill,  distant  from  Shefhamer  about  seven 
\^sj^j  miles.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  in  the  appel- 
Sephoury.  lation  of  a  miserable  village,  called  Sephoury. 
An  antient  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  water  to 
the  city,  now  serves  to  supply  several  small 
mills.  We  were  told,  that  the  French  had  been 
quartered  in  all  these  villages;  that  their  conduct 
had  rendered  the  name  of  a  Frenchman^  once 
odious,  very  popular  among  the  Arabs ;  that  they 
paid  punctually  for  every  thing  they  took ;  and 
left  behind  them  notions,  concerning  the  de- 
spotic tyranny  of  the  Turks^  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
eradicate.  We  ascended  the  hill  to  the  village  ; 
and  found  the  sun's  rays,  even  at  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  almost  insupportable.  If 
we  had  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  carrying 
umbrellas,    it  would   have   been    impossible    to 


Poit6  HebrsBo  Sefforin  dicimus,  quanquam  in  scribendo  Greed  eequd 
atque  Latini,  SfiTr^oiptv  et  Sepphorin  scribant."  CellariuM  writes  it 
SepphoriSf  from  Joaephus,  (lib,  iii.  De  Bell,  cap,  3.)  ^kir^iapiQ  fuylerii 
ovaa  TriQ  TaKiKaiaQ  7r6Xi£.  Brocardus,  {Theat,  Terr,  Scmet.)  bb  from 
tbc  Oreek,  Sephororif  and  Sephorum ;  also  Sephor,  under  which  name 
it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  some  authors.  It  is,  according  to  CeOariHt, 
the  Zippor,  or  Zippori,  of  the  Rabbins.  In  the  Codex  Paiatmus  of 
Ptolemy,  (lib.  v.  cap.  16.)  the  name  however  occurs  so  nearly  according 
to  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  now  pronounced  in  the  country  {Sdirfovpa)^ 
that  this  antient  reading  may  be  preferred  to  any  other.  A  curious 
etymology  of  ZipporU,  is  noticed  by  Cellarius,  (lib,  iii.  c.  13.  Lips,  1706.) 
«  Judseis  est  *^11D2^,  Zipporis,  ut  in  Talmud,  MegiU:  fol.  6.  col.  I .  aiunt, 
quia  monti  insidet,  IID^D  ficut  avis," 
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coDtinue  the  journey.  The  CactiLS  Ficus-Indicus^  ^^y  ^* 
or  Prickly  Pear,  which  grows  to  a  prodigious  v^^v-^ 
size  in  the  Holy  Landj  as  in  Egypt^  where  it  is 
nsed  as  a  fence  for  the  hedges  of  inclosures, 
sprouted  luxuriantly  among  the  rocks,  displaying 
its  gaudy  yellow  hlossoms,  amidst  thorns, 
defying  all  human  approach\  We  afterwards 
saw  this  plant  with  a  stem,  or  trunk,  as  large 
as  the  main-mast  of  a  frigate.  It  produces  a 
delicious  cooling  fruit,  which  hecomes  ripe 
towards  the  end  of  July^  and  is  then  sold  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  country. 

Sapphura,  or  Sepphoris,  now  Sephoury^  was  Sapphura, 
once   the  chief  city   and  bulwark  of   Galilei.  Sepphoru. 
The  remains  of  its  fortifications  exhibited  to  us 
an  existing  work  of  Herod^  who,  after  its   de- 
struction by  Varus,  not  only  rebuilt  and  fortified 


(1)  It  is  applied  to  the  same  use  in  the  West  Indies,  Baron  De  Tott 
notices  its  importance,  as  a  fence,  in  the  Holy  Land.  *'  The  Indian 
Fig-tree,  of  which  the  hedges  are  formed,  ser?e8  as  an  ioiurmountable 
barrier  for  the  security  of  the  fields."  Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  812.  Lond. 
I7S5.)  It  might,  in  certain  latitudes,  answer  temporary  purposes,  as 
an  ootwork  of  fortification.  Artillery  has  no  efiect  upon  it ;  fire  will 
not  act  upon  it;  pioneers  cannot  approach  it;  and  neither  cavalry  nor 
infantry  can  traverse  it. 

(3)  'Lkir^vpiVf  fifyicrrijv  fikv  ovtrav  Ttjc  FoXtXatac  ir6\iv,  IpVfivoTart^ 
ik  iirtKTtOfiiyfiv  x^p^V^y  <^a^  ^povpdv  o\ov  tov  IBvovq  iaofiivriv,    "  Sep- 
phoris, qasB  GalilsiB  maxima,  et  in  tutissimo  loco  condita,  totiusque 
genUs  futora  pnesidio."    Joseph,  lib.  iii.  Bell.  Jud.  cap.  I.  p.  833. 
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Medals. 


it,  but  made  it  the  chief  city  of  his  tetrarchy^ 
Here  was  held  one  of  the  five  Sanhedrims  of 
Judea".  Its  inhabitants  often  revolted  against 
the  Romans^.  It  was  so  advantageously  situate 
for  defence,  that  it  was  deemed  impregnable. 
In  later  ages,  it  bore  the  name  of  DiociBSAR£A\ 
Josephus  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris 
amicably  entreated  Vespasian,  when  he  arrived 
in  Ptolemais^  Harduin  commemorates  medals 
of  the  city,  coined  afterwards,  under  the  Romans^ 
in  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  of  Trajan^.  We 
were  not  fortunate  in  our  search  for  medals, 
either  here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the   Holy 


(1)  Joseph*  Antiq.  lib.  xviil.  c.  3. 

(2)  Ibid.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10. 

(8)  Of  wliich  instances  are  mentioned  by  Tarloos  aathon.  Ot  ly 
AioKaiffapH^  TTJ^noKaitTTivfiQ  'lovdaiot  KaTo.  'PwfiatwvSirXa  &vrripmv, 
(Socrat,  Hist.  II .  c.  33.)  "  Judcei qtd  Dioc<Bsaream  PaUBitiruB  ineolebani 
contra  Romanos  arma  sumserunt"  See  also  Sozomen,  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

(4.)  CellariuSf  torn.  II.  p.  499.  Zips,  1706.  and  the  authors  by  hiA 
cited.  Hieronymus  de  Locis  Ehr,  in  Araba  : ''  Ett  et  aliavUlay  Arabi 
nomine,  infinibus  Dioc<esare€B,  qua  olim  Saphorine  dietbatur."  Hegegip' 
pU9,  lib.  i.  cap.  30.  "  Pr<Bvenien$  adventiu  sui  nuntio  Sepphorim  pri§eo 
vocitatam  nomine, quam  Dioecesaream  poitea  nuncupaverttnt.** 

(5)  Kai  Kara  ravrfiv  vvairwtriv  aitrtf  ri^v  ir^Xcv  ol  riif;  Taktkaiac 
^kw^tapiv  vtfAOfAtvoif  riav  rydt  iiprjviKA  ^povoHwrtg,  *'  In  Me 
pcrrb  civiiate  occurrerunt  ei  Sepphorit<B,  qui  OoHltem  oppidum  tneoiwU, 
animispacis  studiotis,**    Joseph,  lib.  iii.  Bell.  Jttd.cap.  1. 

(6;  CEn^OPHNQN.  *'  Domitiani  ac  Tr^jani  nnnimi,  e  Cimelio 
Regio,  quurum  postremum  laadat  Patinas,  p.  183,  cam  palmca  eflSgie, 
qui  Phcenices  in  primis,  ac  Jadeea;  typus.''  Hardmni  Numm.  Antiq. 
Illuat.  p.  449.  Paris,  1684.  See  also  Paiin.  p.  146,  and  Vailiani,lmp, 
August,  et  Cos*  Numietn,  pp,  23,  31.    Par,  1608. 
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Land :  these  antiquities  are  so  exceedingly  chap. 
rare,  that  the  peasants  seemed  unacquainted  ^' 
with  the  objects  of  our  inquiry.  This  was  not 
the  case  among  the  Arabs  in  Egypty  nor  in  any 
part  of  Greece.  It  is  true  the  French  had  pre- 
ceded  us,  and  they  might  have  carried  off  the 
few  which  had  of  late  years  been  discovered ; 
but  they  had  weightier  matters  to  consider, 
and  the  inhabitants  among  whom  we  made  our 
inquiry  did  not  say  they  had  supplied  them 
with  any  relics  of  this  kind.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  the  village,  we  were  invited  to  visit 
the  House  of  St.  Anne.  The  proposal  surprised 
us,  because  it  was  made  by  persons  in  the  Arab 
dress;  but  we  afterwards  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Galilee^  and  of  the  Holt/  Land  in 
general,  are  as  often  Christians  as  they  are 
Mohammedans;  indeed  they  sometimes  consider 
themselves  to  be  equally  followers  of  Mohammed 
and  of  Christ.  The  Druses^  concerning  whom,  i>ruses. 
notwithstanding  the  detailed  account  published 
by  Niebuhr'^  and  by  Volney\  we  have  never 
received  due  historical  information,  worship 
JonaSf  the  Prophets^  and  Mohammed.  They 
have  also  Pagan  rites;  and  some  among  them 


(7)  Voyage  en  ArabU,  torn.  II.  p.  348.    Amsterd.  1780. 

(8)  Travels  in  Sffypt  and  SyriOf  toI.  II.  p.  33.    LomL  1787. 
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certainly  offer  their  highest  adoration  to  a  calf\ 
This  account  of  their  religion  we  received  from 
a  sensible  and  well-informed  member  of  their 
own  community.  The  worship  of  the  calf  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  their  Egyptian  origin^ ;  the 
remains  of  superstition,  equally  antient,  being 
still  retained  in  that  country.  Although  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Libanus  may  be  considered 
as  the  residence  of  the  main  horde  of  this 
people,  stragglers,  and  detached  parties  of 
them,  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  inhabitants  of  Sephoury  are  gene- 
rally Maronite^ ;  yet  even  here  we  found  some 


(1)  The  worship  of  the  Ca//*has  been  doabted,  and  by  some  denied ; 
but  the  existence  of  this  curious  relic  of  the  anticnt  mythology  fit  Egypt, 
as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Libanus,  is  now  placed  beyond  dispute.  Colonel  Ca/yper,  journeying, 
overland,  from  India  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  join  our  fleet  in  the  Medi' 
terranean,  informed  the  author  that  he  had  witnessed  the  existence  of 
the  last- mentioned  superstition. 

(2)  See  a  Note  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  90. 

(3)  A  very  curious  account  of  the  Maronite  ChrisHam,  collected  from 
their  own  historians,  is  given  by  De  La  Boque  (  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  du 
Mont  Liban,  Par,  1722.)  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  this  sect  were  named 
from  their  founder,  St.  Maron,  a  Syrian  hermit,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  whose  life  is  written  by  Theodorei. 
His  austere  mode  of  living  spread  his  reputation  all  over  the  East.  St. 
Chrysostom  wrote  a  letter  to  him  from  the  place  of  his  exile,  ("  Ad  Ma" 
ronem  Monachum  et  Presbyterum  Epist*  S,  Joan.  Chrytott.  36.")  which 
letter  fixes  very  nearly  the  time  when  St.  Maron  lived,  which  was  about 
the  year  of  Christ,  400.  Pococke  says  {Descript.  qftheEoMt.  vol.  J  I. 
p.  94.)  that  the  MaronUes  are  esteemed  more  honest  than  any  other  sect 
of  Christians  in  the  East. 
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Druses.  Those  oi Nazareth  are  Greeks,  MaroniteSy     ^^^^- 
and  Catholics.     Can  a  of  Galilee  is  tenanted  by  v^-v%^ 
Greeks  only;  so  is  the  town  of  Tiberias.     In 
Jerusalem   there  are    sects   of    every   denomi- 
nation,    and  perhaps  of  almost   every  religion 
upon  earth.     With  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
people  in   the  Holj/  Land  who  call  themselves  state  of 
Christians^    in  opposition   to   the   Moslems,    we  miy  mthe 
found  them  to  be  divided  into  sects,  with  whose 
distinctions  we  were  often  unacquainted.     It  is 
said  there  are  no  Lutherans;   and  if  we  add, 
that,    under  the    name    of    Christianity,    eVery 
degrading  superstition  and  profane  rite,  equally 
remote   from    the    enlightened    tenets    of    the 
Gospel  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  are 
professed  and  tolerated,  we  shall  afford  a  true 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  country. 
The  cause  may  be  easily  assigned.     The  pure 
Gospel   of    Christ,    everywhere   the    herald    of 
civilization  and  of   science,  is  almost  as   little 
known  in  the  Holy  Land  as  in  Caliphoimia  or 
New  Holland.     A  series  of  legendary  traditions, 
mingled  with    remains    of   Judaism,     and   the 
wretched  phantasies   of  illiterate   ascetics,  may 
now  and  then  exhibit  a  glimmering  of  heavenly 
light ;  but  if  we  seek  for  the  blessed  effects  of 
Christianity  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  we   must 
look  for  that    period,    when   "  the  desert  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  wilderness  become 
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^^y^-  a  fruitful  field."  For  this  reason  we  had  early 
resolved  to  use  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  our 
only  guide  throughout  this  interesting  territory ; 
and  the  delight  afibrded  hy  an  internal  evidence 
of  truth,  in  every  instance  where  fidelity  of 
description  could  be  ascertained  by  a  com- 
parison with  existing  documents,  surpassed 
even  all  we  had  anticipated^  Such  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  coincidence,  even  with 
the  customs  of  the  country  as  they  are  now 
retained,  and  so  many  wonderful  examples  of 
illustration  afibrded  by  contrasting  the  simple 
narrative  with  the  appearances  exhibited,  made 
us  only  regret  the  shortness  of  our  time,  and 
the  limited  sphere  of  our  abilities  for  the 
comparison  When  the  original  compiler^  of 
"  Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture" undertook  to  place  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  to  explain  their  meaning  by  relations  inci- 
dently  mentioned  in  books  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  the  East^  he  was  struck  by  commu- 
nications the  authors  of  those  books  were  them- 


(1)  "  Scio  equidem  multa  loca  falso  ostendi  ab  hominnms  laeii 
avidis  per  universam  PalsestiDam ;  ac  si  heec  et  ilia  miranda  opera  ibi 
patrata  fujssent,  sed  hoc  tamen  negari  non  potest,  aliqaa  sane  ceito 
sciri.*'  Relandi  Palastina,  cap,  iv.  in  Thuaur,  Antiq,  Sacrar.  UgoHnu 
vol,  VI.     Venet,  1746. 

(2)  The  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  See  the  different  editions  of  his 
Work,  1764, 1777, 1787 ;  and  especially  ihe  fourth,  published  In  1808, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
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selves  not  aware  of  having  made;  and,  it  is  ^^^- 
possible,  his  Commentators  may  discern  similar 
instances  in  the  brief  record  of  our  journey. 
But  if  the  Travellers  who  have  visited  this 
country  (and  many  of  them  were  men  of  more 
than  common  talents)  had  been  allowed  full 
leisure  for  the  inquiry,  or  had  merely  stated 
what  they  might  have  derived  solely  from  a 
view  of  the  country,  abstracted  from  the  consi- 
deration and  detail  of  the  lamentable  mummery 
whereby  the  monks  in  all  the  Convents  have 
gratified  the  credulity  of  ev^ry  traveller  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  which  in  their  subsequent 
relations  they  seem  to  have  copied  from  each 
other,  we  should  have  had  the  means  of  eluci- 
dating the  Sacred  Writings,  perhaps  in  every 
instance,  where  the  meaning  has  been  ^^not 
determinable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by 
learned  men\" 

The  House  of  St.  Anne^  at  Sephoury^  exhibited 
to  us  the  commencement  of  that  superstitious 
trumpery,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has  con- 
stituted the  chief  object  of  devotion  and  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  which 
we  had  afterwards  instances  without  number^. 


(3)  See  the  Title  to  the  Work  abore  mentioned. 

(4)  A  houae,  soppowd  to  hafe  belonged  to  the  same  persons,  is  also 
Aitwn  in  Jenuaiem. 
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A  tradition  prevails,  that  St.  Joachim  and  the 
Mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  resided  in  this  place : 
^^j^f  accordingly,  some  pious  agent  of  Constantine  the 
'^j^^  First  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  monks 
fancied  their  house  had  stood,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  over  what  they  vouched  for  being  the 
house  itself,  a  most  magnificent  church.  The 
remains  of  this  sanctuary  were  what  we  had 
been  invited  to  see ;  and  these  now  bear  the 
name  of  the  house  here  mentioned.  The  visit 
was,  however,  attended  by  circumstances  which 
may  possibly  interest  the  Reader  more  than  the 
cause  of  it  will  induce  him  to  imagine. 

Gothic  Re-       We  wcrc  conductcd  to  the  ruins  of  a  stately 

maioB.  ... 

Gothic  edifice,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  structures  in  the  Holy  Land.     Here 
we   entered,    beneath    lofty   massive    arches    of 
stone.     The  roof  of  the  building   was   of   the 
same  materials.     The  arches  are  placed  at  the 
intersection  of    a    Greek   cross,   and   originally 
supported  a  dome  or  a  tower :  their  appearance 
is   highly    picturesque,    and    they    exhibit    the 
grandeur    of    a    noble    style    of    architecture. 
Broken  columns  of  granite  and  marble  lie  scat- 
tered among   the  walls,   and   these  prove   how 
richly   it  was   decorated.      We    measured    the 
capital  of  a  pillar  of  the  order  commonly  called 
Ttiscan^  which  we  found  lying  against  a  pillar 
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of  granite.  The  top  of  this  formed  a  square  of  chap. 
three  feet  One  aisle  of  this  building  is  yet  v^v^ 
entire:  at  the  eastern  extremity  a  small  tem- 
porary altar  had  been  recently  constructed  by 
the  piety  of  pilgrims :  it  consisted  of  loose 
materials,  and  was  of  very  modem  date. 
Some  fragments  of  the  original  decorations  of 
the  church  had  been  gathered  from  the  ruins, 
and  laid  upon  this  altar;  and,  although  they 
had  remained  open  to  every  approach,  even 
the  Moslems  had  respected  the  votive  offerings. 
We  were  less  scrupulous  ;  for  among  them, 
to  our  great  surprise,  we  noticed  an  antient 
Painting^    executed   after    the    manner   of  the  Diicofery 

1  .  1    •        -n        •    1  ofantient 

pictures  worshipped  m  Itussia\  upon  a  square  picturet. 
piece  of  wood,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  picture^  split  through  the  middle,  consisted 
of  two  pieces,  which,  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  lay  upon  the  altar,  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs.  From  its  appearance,  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  been  found  near  the  spot, 
the  dirt  not  having  been  removed ;  and  that  the 
game  piety,  which  had  been  shewn  in  collecting 
together  the  other  scraps,  had  also  induced 
some   person    to    leave    it    upon   the   altar,   as 


(1 )  See  the  First  Part  of  these  Travels,  Vol.  1.  Chap.  II.  p.  26,  of  the 
Octavo  Edition. 
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c^p.   a  relic.     We  therefore  inquired  conceming  it, 
of   the   Arab  to  whom  this  place  principally 
belonged  :    he   told  us   the  picture   had   been 
found  in  moving  a  heap  of  rubbish  belonging 
to  the  church  ;   and  that  there  were  others  of 
the    same    kind,    which    were    discovered    in 
clearing  some  stones  and  mortar  out  of  an  old 
vaulted  lumber-room  belonging  to  the  building, 
where  the  villagers  had  since  been  accustomed 
to    keep    their    plaister    bee-hives^    and    their 
labouring  tools.      To   this  place  he  conducted 
us.    It  was  near  to  the  altar.    The  Arab  opened 
it  for  us  ;   and  there,  in  the  midst  of  bee-hives, 
implements   of    husbandry,   and  other  lumber, 
we  found  two  pictures  upon  wood,  of  the  same 
kind,  almost  entire,  but  in  the  condition  which 
might  be   expected   from  the  manner  of  their 
discovery.     Of  these  curious  relics,  highly  inter- 
esting, from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
and  their  great  antiquity  as  specimens  of  the  art 
of  painting,  a  more  particular  description  will 
now  be  given. 


(1)  HasselquUt  was  at  this  place  upon  the  fifth  of  May,  1761.  The 
monks  who  wore  with  him  alighted  to  honour  the  ruins  of  the  church. 
"  The  inhabitants,'*  says  he.  **  breed  a  great  number  of  beea.  They 
make  their  hives  of  clay,  four  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  as 
in  EoTPT."  This  sort  of  bee-hife  is  also  used  in  Crpbus.  See  p.  67 
of  this  Volume. 
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The  firsts  namely,  that  which  was  found  in  ^^^^• 
two  pieces  upon  the  altar^  represents  the 
interior  of  an  apartment  with  two  aged  persons 
seated  at  tahle.  A  young  person  is  represented 
as  coming  into  the  house,  and  approaching  the 
table.  A  circular  symbol  of  sanctity  surrounds 
the  heads  of  all  of  them ;  and  the  picture, 
according  to  the  most  antient  style  of  painting, 
is  executed  upon  a  golden  back-ground.     The 


(8)  Having  presented  this  picture  to  the  Key.  T,  Kerrich,  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  Unifersity  of  Cambridge,  exactly  as  it  was  found  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Church  of  Sephoury,  that  gentleman,  well  known  for 
the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  history  of  antient  painting,  has,  at  the 
anther's  request,  kindly  communicated  the  following  result  of  his 
obserrations  upon  the  subject. 

''This  antient  picture  is  on  cloth,  pasted  upon  wood,  and  appears  to 
be  painted  in  water-colours  upon  a  priming  of  chalk,  and  then  famished, 
in  the  manner  taught  by  TheophUuB**  an  author  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  as  early  as  the  tenth  centuryt. 

"  It  is  a  fragment,  and  nearly  one- fourth  part  of  it  seems  to  be  lost. 
Three  persons,  who,  by  the  Nimbus  or  Glory  about  the  head  of  each, 
must  be  all  Saints,  are  at  a  table,  on  which  are  radishes  or  some  other 
roots,  bread,  &c.  Two  of  the  figures  are  sitting ;  and  one  of  them  holds 
a  gold  vessel,  of  a  particular  form,  with  an  ear ;  the  other  a  gold  cup, 
with  red  liquor  in  it :  the  third  appears  to  be  speaking,  and  points  up 
to  heaven. 

**  The  Glories,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  picture,  are  gilt,  as  the 
whole  of  the  beck-ground  certainly  was  originally. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  curiosity,  and  very  antient,  although  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  fix  its  date  with  any  degpree  of  accuracy. 
From  the  style  I  cannot  conclude  any  thing,  as  I  never  saw  any  other 
picture  like  it;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  architecture  represented  in 
it  to  induce  us  to  suppose  it  can  be  later  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  deal  older." 

•  See  Eatpe'a  Essay  on  Oil-Painting,  pp.  08  and  87,  4to.  Lmtd.  1781. 
t  Page  46  of  tiM  same  book. 
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CHAP,    subiect  is  said  to  be  Christ  made  known  to  the 

IV.  •'     .     . 

two  Disciples  at  EmmaiLs,  in*  breaking  of  bread. 

Upon  the  table  appears  a  flagon,  some  radishes, 
and  other  articles  of  food.  One  of  the  Disciples 
is  represented  holding  a  cup  half  filled  with  red 
wine,  and  the  right  hand  of  our  Saviour  rests 
upon  a  loaf  of  bread\  A  chandelier,  with 
burning  candles,  hangs  from  the  ceiling;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  Fleur  de  JLis,  as 
an  ornament,  appears  among  the  decorations 
of  the  apartment.  The  form  of  the  chalice  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  Disciples,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  chandelier,  give  to  this 
picture  an  air  of  less  antiquity  than  seems  to 
characterize  the  second^  which  we  found  in  the 
vaulted  chamber,  near  to  the  altar ;  although 
these  aflbrd  no  document  by  which  its  age  may 
be  determined.  Candelabra,  nearly  of  the 
same  form,  were  in  use  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  we  learn  from  the  remains  of  such  antiqui- 
ties in  bronze  ;    and  the  Lily'^^  as  a  symbolical 

(1)  In  a  former  Edition,  the  author  had  stated  a  different  opinion 
respecting  the  subject  of  this  picture ;  but  he  has  been  induced  to  alter 
it,  in  consequence  of  tliere  being  a  similar  picture  in  one  of  the  painted 
glass  windows  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  is  known  to  represent 
the  meeting  between  our  Saviour  and  the  two  Disciples  at  Emmaufj  as 
here  specified. 

(2)  The  vulgar  appellation  of  Fleur  de  Luce  is  given  in  England  to 
a  species  of  Iris :  but  the  flower  originally  designated  by  the  French 
term  Fleur  de  Lis,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  LUy,  It  is  represented 
in  all  antient  paintings  of  the  Virgin ;  and  sometimes  in  the  hand  of 

the 
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allusion  to  the  name  of  Nazareth^  has  been  seen    chap. 

IV 

iq)on  religious  pictures  as  long  as  any  specimens 


the  Archangdy  in  pictures  of  the  AnniiDdation :  thereby  denoting  the 
adyent  of  the  Meetiah.  Its  original  consecration  was  of  very  high 
antiquity.  In  ttie  Song  of  Solomon  (eh.  VL  1,2.)  it  is  mentioned  with 
the  Rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church:  «  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sliaroo,  and 
the  Lfly  of  the  YaUey."  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  its  appearance 
upon  rriigioas  paintings.  Its  introduction  as  a  type  in  Heraldry  may 
be  referred  to  the  Crusades.  It  appears  in  the  crown  worn  by  Bdward 
the  ConfieasoTy  aceording  to  a  coin  engraved  both  in  Speed  and  in  Cam'> 
den.  Bat  there  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  its  situation 
upon  pictures  of  the  Virgin  peculiarly  appropriate :  the  word  Naza- 
msTH,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  flower:  and  St  Jerom,  who  mentions 
this  eileuinstance  (torn,  1.  qpigt,  z?ii.  ad  Maredlam.  See  also  Fuller's 
Paiestime,  Book  II.  c.  6.  p.  143.  Land.  1650)  considers  it  to  be  the 
eauae  of  the  allusion  made  to  a  flower  in  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ.  Marinas  Sanutus  hints  at  this  prophetical  allusion  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Isaiah.  These  are  his  words:  **  Hiec  est  ilia  amabilis  civitas 
Kaxareth,  quss  florida  interpretatur :  in  qu&  flos  campi  oritur,  dnm  in 

Vlrglne  Verbom  caro  efficitur Omatus  tamen  illo  nobili  flore, 

si^er  qaem  constat  Spiritum  Domini  quievisse.  'Ascendet,'  mquit 
Isayaa,  *  floa  de  radice  Jesse,  et  requiescet  super  eum  Spiritus  DominL' " 
(Jform.  Soma.  Secret,  Fidd,  Crue.  lib.  iii.  pars.  7.  e,  2.)  Hence  the 
cawsc  wliereforey  in  antient  paintings  used  for  illuminating  Missals,  the 
Boee  and  the  Lily,  separately  or  combined,  accompany  pictures  of  the 
Ybgin.  In  old  engravings,  particularly  those  by  Albert  Durer,  the 
Irgin  ia  rardy  represented  nnacoompanied  by  the  LUy.  Hence,  again, 
tte  origin  of  those  singular  paintings  wherein  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  of  Christ  are  represented  within  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
added,  not  for  ornamental  purposes  only,  but  as  having  a  religious  inter- 
pRCatkm;  and  henee,  in  aU  probability,  the  curious  antient  legend  of 
the  olracoloos  flowering  of  Joseph's  staff  in  the  Temple,  whereby  the 
will  of  God,  eoooeming  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  was  said  to  be 
■draealoasly  manifested*  See  the  Book  of  *  The  Qolden  Legended  as 
prhsUd  by  Caxton.  In  the  account  given  by  Quaresmius  concerning 
If aaieth,  (lib.  viL  c.  6.  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct.)  Christ  is  denominated 
**  Flea  campi,  et  Lilium  convalllum,  ct^us  odor  est  sient  odor  agri  pleni." 
Tide  torn.  II.  p.  S17.    Antverp,  1688. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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of  the  art  of  painting  have  been  known,  which 
bear  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
wood  of  the  sycamore  was  used  for  the  backs  of 
all  these  pictures ;  and  to  this  their  preservation 
may  be  attributed ;  as  the  sycamore  is  never 
attacked  by  worms,  and  is  known  to  endure  for 
ages.  Indeed,  the  Arabs  maintain  that  it  is  not, 
in  any  degree,  liable  to  decay. 

The  second  exhibits  a  more  antient  style  of 
painting  :  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin^  bearing, 
in  swaddling-clothes,  the  infant  Jesus.  The 
style  of  it  exactly  resembles  those  curious 
specimens  of  the  art  which  are  found  in  the 
churches  of  Russia^ ;  excepting,  that  it  has 
an  Arabic,  instead  of  a  Greek  inscription.  This 
picture,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  painted  acord- 
ing  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  Theophiltis\  in 
his  chapter  ^  De  Tabulis  Altarium  f  which  alone 
affords  satisfactory  proof  of  its  great  antiquity. 
The  colours  were  applied  to  a  priming  of  chalk 
upon  cloth  previously  stretched  over  a  wooden 
tablet,  and  covered  with  a  superficies  of  gluten 
or  size.     The  Arabic  inscription,  placed  in  the 


(1)  See  the  Frst  Volume  of  these  Travelfl^  Chap.  II. 

(2)  See  the  antient  Manuscript  pablished  by  Raspe,  and  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Kerrick,  in  his  Note  upon  the  former  picture. 
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upper  part  of  the  picture,  consists  only  of  these    chap. 
words: 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN. 

The  third  picture  is»  perhaps,  of  more  modem 
origin  than  either  of  the  others,  because  it  is 
painted  upon  paper  made  of  cotton,  or  silk  rags, 
which  has  been  also  attached  to  a  tablet  of 
gycamore  wood.  This  is  evidently  a  representa- 
tion ci  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Child  Jesus, 
although  the  words  *^  The  -  Holt/'  in  Arabic^ 
are  all  that  can  be  read  for  its  illustration  ; 
what  followed  having  been  effaced.  Three  lilies 
are  painted  above  the  head  of  the  Infant  Mes- 
siah ;  and  where  the  paint  has  wholly  disap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  the  injuries  it  has  sus- 
tained, an  Arabic  manuscript  is  disclosed,  upon 
which  the  picture  was  painted.  This  manuscript 
is  nothing  more  than  a  leaf  torn  from  an  old 
copy-book  :  the  same  line  occurs  repeatedly  from 
the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom ;  and  contains 
this  aphorism : 

THE  URBEUEVER  HATH  WALKED  IN  THE  WAY  OF  SIN. 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  antiquity  of 
these  early  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting,  it 
is  probable  that  they  existed  long  prior  to  its 
introduction  into  Italy  i  since  they  seem  evi- 
dently of  an  earlier  date  than  the  destruction 
of  the  church,  beneath  whose  ruins  they  were 
buried,   and  among  which   they  were  recently 

L  2 
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CHAP,  discovered.  No  value  was  set  upon  them : 
they  were  not  esteemed  hy  the  Arabs  in  whose 
possession  they  were  found,  although  some 
Christian  pilgrim  had  placed  the  two  fragments 
belonging  to  one  of  them  upon  the  rude  altar 
which  his  predecessors  had  constructed  from 
the  former  materials  of  the  building.  Not  the 
smallest  objection  was  made  to  their  removal: 
so,  having  bestowed  a  trifle  upon  the  Moslem 
tenant  of  the  bee-hive  repository,  we  took  them 
into  safer  custody'. 

Among  the  various  authors  who  have  men- 
tioned Sephoury^  no  intelligence  is  given  of  the 
church   in  its  entire   state  :    this  is  the  more 


(1)  The  author  is  further  indebted  to  his  learned  friend,  the  Ber. 
J.  Palmer,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Arabic  Profeaaor  in  the 
University,  for  the  following  observations  upon  these  pictures.  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  travelled  hi  the  Holy  Land  soon  after  they  were  dis* 
covered. 

<<  The  antiquity  of  the  Tablets  cannot  be  determined  precisely :  yet  it 
may  be  of  importance  to  remark  tlie  absence  of  any  Arabic  titles  corrc- 

spondhig  with  MP,  OY,  and  OKOTOKOC,  so  commonly,  not  to  say 
invariably,  inscribed  upon  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin,  some  of  them  mom 
than  five  hundred  years  old,  which  are  seen  in  ttie  Greek  chnrchet. 

*'  I  assume,  as  beyond  doubt,  that  these  tablets  belonged  to  some 
church,  or  domestic  sanctuary,  of  Halkite  Greeks ;  both  firom  the  dote 
correspondence,  in  figure  and  expression,  between  the  effigies  in  tl^dr 
churches,  and  those  on  the  tablets ;  and  ftom  the  fact,  familiar  to  all  who 
have  visited  Eastern  countries,  that  such  tablets  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
among  Catholic  Christians." 


(9)  Thh  work  it  yery  little  known.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1099,  in  two  large  folio  Tolomet,  containing  some  excellent  engraTings, 
onder  the  title  of  "  Historia  Tlieok>gica  et  Moralis  Terrae  Sanctae  Eluci- 
datio."  QuAEBSMius  was  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Lodi  in  Italy,  and  once 
Apoatolic  Commiaiary  and  Praeses  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  therefore 
ef«7  oppoitonity,  from  his  sitoation,  as  well  as  his  own  actual  obserra- 
tioD,  to  illnstrate  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  country. 

(3)  '*  KoDC  dlmta  et  desolata  Jacet,  rusticanas  dumtaxat  oontinens 
doiBOSy  et  moltas  obficiens  oeolis  rainas ;  qoibos  intelligitur  qakm  eximia 
olim  eztiterit  orba.  Celebris  est,  etdigna  at  Tisitetar,  qudd  credatur  patria 
Jomehbn  et  Anam,  mnctomm  Dei  Oenitricis  parentum.  Et  in  loco  ubi 
JoadliiBi  domns  erat  fbit  postei  Olustris  sdlficata  Bcelesia  ex  qnadratis 
lapidibos :  duos  babebat  ordines  colnmnanmiy  quibus  triplicis  naris  tes- 
tado  fulciebatnr :  in  capite  tres  habebat  capellas,  in  prasentiA  in  Manro- 
nm  dounmealas  aecommodatas.**  QMoregmU  SiueitL  Terr,  Stmci.  Wk 
TiL  cmp.  ft*,  torn,  II.  p.  86)t 
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remarkable,  as  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  state-  chap. 
liest  edifices  in  the  Holy  Land.  QuaresmiuSj  ^^' 
who  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
copious  and  elaborate  description  of  the  Holy 
Ijand\  has  afibrded  all  the  information  we  can 
obtain  concerning  the  form  of  this  building  ; 
but  even  his  account  is  avowedly  derived  from 
a  survey  of  its  ruins.  Speaking  of  the  city,  he 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  efiect^ :  **  It 
now  exhibits  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
consisting  only  of  peasants'  habitations,  and 
sufficiently  manifests,  in  its  remains,  the 
spl^idour  of  the  antient  city.  Considered  as 
the  native  place  of  Joachim  and  AnnHf  the 
parents  of  the  Virgin^  it  is  renowned,  and 
worthy  of  being  visited.     Upon  the  spot  where 
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CHAP,    the  house  of  Joachim  stood,  a  conspicuous  sauc* 
tuary,  huilt  with  square  stones,  was  afterwards 
erected.     It  had  two  rows  of  pillars,  hy  which 
the  vault  of  the  triple  nave  was  supported.     At 
the  upper  end  were  three  chapels ;  now  appro- 
priated to  the  dwellings  of  the  {Arabs)  Moots." 
From  the  allusion  here  made  to  the  nave  and 
side  aisles,  it  is  evident  that  Qiuuremnius  believed 
its  form  to  have  been  different  from  that  of  a 
Greek  cross :  yet  the  four  arches  of  the  centre 
and    the    dome    they    originally    supported    do 
rather  denote  this   style   of  architecture.     The 
date  of  its  construction  is  incidently  afforded  by 
a  passage  in  JEpiphanius\  in  the  account  given 
by  him  of  one  Josephusy  a  native  of  TiberiaSj  who 
was  authorized  by  Constantine  to  erect  this  and 
other  edifices  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  Holy 
Land.     JEpiphanius   relates,    that  he    built  the 
churches  of  Tiberias^  DioccBsareOj  andCapemaum; 
and  DioccBsarea  was  one  of  the  names  given  to 
Sepphoris^.     This  happened  towards  the  end  of 


(\)  The  testimony  of  Epiphaniiu  coucernhig  this  country  it  the  more 
yaluable,  as  be  was  himself  a  native  of  Palaestinty  and  flonrialicd  to  early 
as  the  funrth  century.  He  was  born  at  the  Tillage  of  Beaandnc,  in  3W ; 
lived  with  Hilarion  and  Hesychius ;  was  made  bishop  of  Salnmit  (now 
Famagosta)  in  Cyprus,  in  866;  and  died  In  403,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
in  returning  from  Constantinople!  where  he  had  been  to  vi»it  Chrysostom. 

(2)  As  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Socrates  Eocletlaaticns  and 
Sozomeu.     Vid,  Socrat.  Hist,  xi.  33.    Sozonien*  Hutw*  Hb.  iv.  c  7. 
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the  life  of  Qmstantine ;  therefore  the  church  of  ^^^J' 
Sepphms  was  erected  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  "  There  was,"  says  he',  "  among 
them,  one  Josiphus^  not  the  antient  writer  and 
historian  of  that  name,  but  a  native  of  Tiberias^ 
oontemporary  with  the  late  Emperor,  Catistantine 
the  Elder,  who  obtained  from  that  sovereign  the 
rank  of  County  and  was  empowered  to  build  a 
church  to  Christ  in  Tiberias^  and  in  Dioccssarea^ 
and  in  Capernaum^  and  in  other  cities." 

The  sera  of  its  destruction  may  be  referred  to 
that  of  the  city,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
eraitury,   as  mentioned    by  Reland^^   upon   the 


(9)  ''Hy  ik  Tit  If  ahrmv  'Irnvtiirot,  ohx  ^  wyypafois,  cat  ItrropioypdfoQ, 
Ktd  iraXffi^  IcctvoCy  <&XX'  6  Axh  TtfitpMoQ,  6  Iv  xpovot^  rov  fiaxaplrov 
K.^f¥irrtntriyov  rov  Bavtkivffaprotf  rov  yipoproQf  Sc  Kal  irpbt  aifrov  rov 
/3atfiXI«#c  i^Mfutrot  Kofilr^v  ^f vx*  '^  ifiovolav  clXif^ev  Iv  ry  avry, 
TtfiipMi  iKKyiifflap  Xpiorif  Ufp{fffai,  Kal  Iv  Atocai<rapc(f  Kal  iv  Kavcp* 
909^1^  KoX  rait  dXXaic*  "  Fuit  ex  fllornm  umnero  Joflephns  quidam, 
non  hktUirim  flle  tcriptor  antSqonf ,  fed  TiberiadeiiBif  alter,  qai  beatsB 
memoriflB  CoiistaDtini  Senioris  Imperatorit  aetate  Tixit:  kquo  etiam 
ComitiTmm  aeeepit,  earn  ek  potettate,  nt  torn  in  nrbe  ipe&  llberiaclis, 
turn  Diocaeare»y  Caphamamiil,  ac  Tieinif  aliis  in  oppidis  eccletiai  in 
Chrifti  bonoreni  eztraeret.'*  Epipkami  Opera.  Par,  10S2.  torn.  II. 
Hb.  L    Ad9.  fftar.  p.  188. 

(4)  Hie  reader,  after  a  firuitleie  examination  of  the  pages  of  Adri- 
ehomiot,  and  his  piedeeetsors,  Breidenbach  and  Brocardy  for  an 
aeeooat  of  this  dtj,  may  find,  in  the  PalsBstine  of  Beland,  every  infor- 
malkxn,  concerning  its  history,  that  the  most  profound  emdition, 
joined  to  matchless  discrimination,  diffidence,  and  judgment,  could 
sdect  and  concentrate.    It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Beland's 

inestimable 
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Egmcnt  and  Heyman  found  the  Tanlted  part  of 
the  huilding,  feeing  the  east,  etitire^ ;  and  it 
has  sustamed  no  alteration  since  their  time. 
MaundrelPj  Hasselquist^t  and  Pococtu^^  allude 
slightly  to  its  remains.  In  this  survey,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  disregard  shown  to 
a  struetmre*  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
antient  architecture  ;  or  to  the  city  of  which  it 
was  the  pride,  once  renowned  as  the  metropolis 
of  Galilee. 

Here,  protected  hy  the  stone  roof  of  the 
huilding  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  our 
party   were    assembled,    and  breakfasted   upon 


(1)  TraTels  through  Barope,  Asia,  &c  voL  II.  p.  15.    LoiuL  1768. 

(2)  He  calls  the  place  Sepharia.  '^  On  the  west  side  of  the  town 
stands  good  part  of  a  lai^e  church,  built  on  the  same  place  where 
they  say  stood  the  house  of  Joachim  and  Anna :  it  is  fifty  fpaces  long* 
and  in  breadth  proportionable."  MmmdreWs  Jawm.  from  AUp,  to 
JeruM.p.  117.    Oxf.  I7SI. 

(8)  «Safiiri,  a  village  inhabited  by  Greeka.  In  this  plaee,  the 
monks  who  were  with  me  alighted  to  honour  the  mine  of  an  old 
destroyed  church,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  built  in  memory  of  the 
Mother  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  ICary,  who  are  reported  to  have  dwdt  here." 
HoMidquitt'i  Trao.  to  tk£  Eatt,  p,  163.    Lond.  1766. 

(4)  '*  There  is  a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a  fine  tower  of 
hewn  stone ;  and  near  half  a  mile  below  is  the  yiUage  of  Sephoury» 
called  by  the  Christians  St.  Anne,  because  they  hare  a  tradition  that 
Joaehim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of  the  blessed  l^rgin,  lived  here,  and 
that  their  house  stood  on  the  spot  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  chuich« 
with  some  fragments  of  pillars  of  grey  granite  about  lu"  Poeoekt*t 
Observ.  on  PaUestinej  p.  62.    Lond.  1746. 
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unlaayened  bread,  in  thin  cakes,   served   hot,    chap. 
with   fowls,    eggs,    and   milk    both    sweet   and 


sour.      Surrounded  by  so  many  objects,  causing 
the  events  of  ages  to  crowd  upon  the  memory, 
we  would  gladly  have  remained  a  longer  time. 
We  dreaded  a  second  trial  of  the  intense  heat 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed  ;    but  Nazareth 
was  only  five  miles  distant,  and  we  had  resolved 
to  halt  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night.      Full  of  curiosity  to  see  a  place  so  me-  country 
morable,  we  therefore  abandoned  our  interesting  ^^^ 
asylum  in  Sephoury^  and  once  more  encountered  ^^  ^"^ 
a  Galikean  sun.      Our  journey  led  us  over  a 
hilly  and  stony  tract  of  land,  having  no  resem- 
blance to  the  deep  and  rich  soil  we  had  before 
passed.     The  rocks  consisted  of  a  hard  compact 
limestone.       Hasselguist   relates,    that   it   is    a 
continuation   of  a  species  of  territory  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  same  meridian  through  several 
countries^       He  found    here   the   same   plants 
which  he  had  seen  in  Judea ;  and  these,  he  says, 
were  not  common  elsewhere.     Among  the  more 
rare,  he  mentions  the  Kali  fruticosum.      Here- 
abouts  we  found  that  curious  plant,  the  Hedysor 
rumAlhagf,  together  with  the  Psoralea  Pakestina 


(5)  Tra? eU  to  the  East,  p.  154.    Land,  1796. 

(6)  See  For$kal*i  Flora,  p.  186. 
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CHAP,    of  LiuTUBuSj  and  a  new  species  of  PinAK     This 
last,     from    the    interesting    circumstances     of 


(I)  In  this  Journey  between  Acre  and  Nazareth  we  diseovered  thre« 
new  species;  besides  other  rare  plants,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 
The  new  species  are : 

I.  A  non-dpseript  species  of  Wild  Sugloa,  (LyeopHi  Unn.)  with 
lanceolate  blunt  leaves,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  flowers  sessilci  pointing  to  one  side,  in  curved  close  racemes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;   the  bracts  linear,  longer  than  the 
blossoms,  and,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  excepting 
the  blossom  and  roots,  hispid,  with  strong  pungent  bristles.    We 
have  named  it  Ltcopsib  confbrtiflora.    LyeopsiMfoUis  longo^ 
lancedUUiseaUoto-hitpidistinteffriM:  ramitdiff'MuiideeitmbeHHbuioe 
atperrimis  ;  floriinti  racematiif  imbrieatii,  teaUibuM  ;  €orol1i»  oaiifee 
longioribut;  bracteit  eUmgaiiM  lanceolato-linearibut ;  semimbu$ 
8upra  glabriiy  nitidit,  baii  dentieulatis, 
II.  The  new  species  of  Pink  mentioned  above,  {JHanthm  Linn.)  with 
slender  stems,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  very  narrow  three- 
nerved  leaves,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  flowers  solitary, 
embraced  at  the  base  by  six   ovate  sharp-pointed  bracts,  the 
petals  unequally  six-toothed  at  the  end.     This  we  have  named 
DiANTHUS  Nazaraub.     Dianthus  ceatlUnis  pariim  ramosiiiim- 
pliciinuve  floribus  solif arils ;  tquamit  ealyeinin  tubo  dimidio  bre^ 
vioribus,  ovatiif  aeutis,  sttpiuM  adprestiifpetalis  sex'dentaiii  ;  foliu 
eloiiffoiii  mbulatO'linearibuif  trinervOtf  margine  tcabriM, 
III.  A  carious  non-descript  species  of  Stone-Crop,  (SedumlAnn.')  with 
lanceolate  fleshy  leaves,  the  flowering  stems  nearly  erect,  from 
about  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,  or  more,  In  height,  and  often 
leafless ;  the  flowers  yellow,  in  a  sort  of  umbel,  composed  of  close 
unequal  racemes ;  the  petals  six,  lanceolate  and  acnte,  with  the 
same  number  of  capsules,  and  twelve  stamens.    We  have  named 
it  Sbdum  altum.    Sedum  folOs  laneeokUie  aeuiit  integerrimiM 
boHsolutis;  caulibtu  florigeris  erectia,nBpiil$demidatii;  raeemii 
subfeutigiatie ;  pedtcellis  secundii  brevibut ;  floribuM  hexapetdUe 
hexagynie;  petalit  lanceolatit;  calycibui  aeutis, 
N.B.  The  squamsB  at  the  base  of  the  germ  are  wanting  in  this  species, 
which,  with  the   S.  ochrolettcum  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  S,  aitiseimum 

of 
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its  locality,  we  have  named  Dianthus  Naza- 
KMvs.  About  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
Sephourjfj  is  the  celebrated  fountain  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades^.  J^^^ 
The  dress  of  the  Arabs^  in  this  part  of  the  Holy 
Landj  and  indeed  throughout  all  Syria,  is  simple 
and  uniform  :  it  consists  of  a  blue  shirt, 
descending  below  the  knees,  the  legs  and  feet 
being  exposed,  or  the  latter  sometimes  covered 
with  the  ancient  cothurnus  or  buskin^  A  cloak 
is  worn  of  very  coarse  and  heavy  camePs- 
faair  cloth,  almost  universally  decorated  with 
black-and-white  stripes,  passing  vertically  down 
the  back :  this  is  of  one  square  piece,  with 
holes  for  the  arms :  it  has  a  seam  down  the 
back.  Made  without  this  seam,  it  is  considered 
of  greater  value.  Here,  then,  we  perhaps 
beheld  the  form  and  materials  of  our  Saviour's 


of  M.  Poiret,  ought,  in  an  artifickd  syftem,  to  fonn  a  separate 
gana  from  Sidmm  in  Ihe  Claaa  Dodeeandria;  both  their  habit  and 
inllflfesoenoe  keeping  them  Terj  distant  from  Sempervhmm, 

(S)  Almoat  all  the  writeri  who  have  given  an  accooat  of  the  Holp 
Wan  mention  tbii  fountain :  it  lerred  as  a  place  of  rendexroos  for 
the  armies  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  Jerasalem,  particulariy  during 
the  reign  of  Almeriek  and  Baldwin  the  Fourth.  Vid.  Oetta  Dei  per 
Frmeoe^  in  BUUtr.  W,  T^.  Ub.  xz.  e.  27.  Ub.  zzii.  e.  15,  19,  S6. 
Jffamov.  161 1.  WflUam  of  Tjre  speaks  of  it  as  between  Sephoury  and 
Kaiareth :  "  ConvoeaHs  Reffid  PHne^iUmiJwefafoniem  Ulum  esMtr- 
rfwauHy  qm  hUer  Nazareth  et  Sephorim  eet/* 

(3)  Near  to  Jerusalem,  the  antient  sandal  is  worn,  exactly  as  it 
appears  on  Grecian  statues. 
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CHAP,  garmenty  for  which  the  severs  cast  lots ;  bemg 
'^  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  thrcmghemtJ* 
It  was  the  most  antient  dress  of  the  iiihalutants 
of  this  country.  Upon  their  heads  they  now 
wear  a  small  turban,  (or  dirty  rag,  like  a  coarse 
handkerchief,  bound  across  the  temples,)  one 
comer  of  which  generally  hangs  down;  and 
this,  by  way  of  distincti<»i,  is  sometimes  fringed 
with  strings,  in  knots.  The  Arab  women  are 
not  so  often  concealed  from  view  as  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey;  we  had  often  seen  them  m 
Acre.  They  render  their  persons  as  hideous  and 
disgusting  as  any  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Soidk 
Seas :  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  long  blae 
shift ;  but  their  breasts  are  exposed ;  and  these, 
resembling  nothing  human,  extend  to  an  extra- 
ordinary length.  Upon  their  heads  they  wear 
two  handkerchiefs;  one  as  a  hood,  and  the 
other  boimd  over  it,  as  a  fillet  across  the 
temples.  Just  above  the  right  nostril  they 
place  a  small  button,  sometimes  studded  with 
pearl,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  any  other  glittering 
substance :  this  is  &stened  by  a  plug  thrust 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  Sometimes 
they  have  the  cartilaginous  separation  between 
the  nostrils  bored  for  a  ring,  as  large  as  those 
ordinarily  used  in  Europe  for  hanging  curtains ; 
and  this,  pendent  on  the  upper  lip,  covers  the 
mouth  ;    so  that,  in  order  to  eat,  it  is  necessary 
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to  raise  it.  Their  &ces,  hands,  and  arms,  are  chap. 
tattooed,  and  covered  with  hideous  scars ;  their 
eye-lashes  and  eyes  heing  always  painted,  or 
rather  dirted,  with  some  dingy  black  or  blue 
powder.  Their  lips  are  dyed  of  a  deep  and 
dusky  blue,  as  if  they  had  been  eating  black- 
berries. Their  teeth  are  jet  black ;  their  nails 
and  fingers  brick  red ;  their  wrists,  as  well  as 
their  ankles,  are  laden  with  large  metal  cinctures, 
studded  with  sharp  pyramidal  knobs  and  bits 
of  glass.  Very  ponderous  rings-  are  also  placed 
in  their  ears ;  so  that  altogether  it  might  be 
imagined  some  ey^l  dsBmon  had  employed  the 
whole  of  his  ingenuity  to  maim  and  to  disfigure 
the  loveliest  work  of  the  creation.  In  viewing 
these  women,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
object  beheld  by  the  Chevalier  D'Arvieux^^ 
when  Hychej  wife  of  Hassan  the  Majorcan  slave, 
for  the  first  time  condescended  to  unveil  herself 
before  him :  only  there  was  this  difierence  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  such  a  disclosure,  that 
Hychej  with  all  the  characteristic  decorations  of 
an  Arabian  female,  was  moreover  a  negress. 


(1)  See  the  Tery  interetting  Trayeb  of  the  Cheralier  lyArvieiiz.  m 
written  by  M.  de  la  Roqoe,  and  poblithed  at  Paris  in  1717*  D'ArTltoz 
wai  made  French  Coneol  in  Syria  in  16dS.  His  acoonnt  of  the  Arabs 
exhibits  a  fldtlifiil  picture  of  their  manners,  and  bears  the  strongest 
iatemal  evidence  of  troth.  Tlie  particular  cireomstance  to  whldi 
aUnslon  is  here  made  is  related  in  the  SSth  page  of  the  edition  dted. 
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CHAP.        About    half    way    between     Sephaury    and 
Nazareth^   as  we    ascended    a    hill,   two   very 


singular  figures  met  us  on  horseback,  exciting 
no  inconsiderable  mirth  among  the  MngUsh 
members  of  our  caravan,  in  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours  to  suppress  it  These  were,  the 
worthy  Superiors  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery 
in  Nazareth ;  two  meagre  little  men,  in  long 
black  cassocks,  having  hats  upon  their  heads 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  umbrella.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ludicrous 
appearance  they  made,  sitting  beneath  these 
enormous  hats,  with  their  knees  quite  up  to 
their  chins,  as  they  descended  the  hill  towards 
us.  They  had  been  informed  of  our  approach 
by  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  had  proceeded,  by 
a  di£Ferent  road,  with  our  camels  of  burden  ; 
and  were  therefore  kindly  coming  to  meet  us. 
Aiann  of  They  sooH  Converted  our  mirth  to  gravity,  by 
thePiague.  informing    ^^g    jjiat    the    plague    raged,    with 

considerable  fur}%  both  in  their  convent,  and 
in  the  town ;  but  as  the  principal  danger  was 
said  to  be  in  the  convent,  our  curiosity  super* 
seded  all  apprehension,  and  we  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
place.  These  monks  informed  us,  that  we 
might  safely  venture,  provided  we  were 
cautious    in    avoiding    contact    with    suspected 
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persoDS  :  we  therefore  began,  by  keeping  them  ^^^^• 
at  such  a  distance  as  might  prevent  any 
communication  of  the  disorder  from  their 
persons.  The  younger  of  the  two,  perceiving 
this,  observed,  that  when  we  had  been  longer  ^ 
in  the  country,  we  should  lay  aside  our  fears, 
and  perhaps  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
by  becoming  too  indifferent  as  to  the  chance 
of  contagion.  They  said  they  visited  the 
sick  from  the  moment  of  their  being  attacked  ; 
received  them  into  their  convent ;  and  admi- 
nistered to  their  necessities;  always  carefully 
abstaining  from  the  touch  of  their  diseased 
patients^  The  force  of  imagination  is  said 
to  have  great  influence,  either  in  avoiding  or 
in  contracting  this  disorder  ;  those  who  give 
way  to  any  great  degree  of  alarm  being  the 
most  liable  to  its  attack ;  while  predestinarian 
Moslems^  armed  with  a  powerful  £stith  that 
nothing  can  accelerate  or  retard  the  fixed 
decrees  of  Providence,  pass  unhurt  through 
the     midst    of     contagion^.       Certainly,     the 


(1^  We  afterwardi  found  a  Tery  different  line  of  conduct  obserred  by 
the  Hook*  of  the  Hdy  Segmiekre,  who  refused,  and  doubtlete  with 
Tery  good  reaeon,  to  admit  any  of  our  party  after  a  Tisit  to  Bethlehem^ 
where  the  plague  was  Tehement. 

(3)  Tlie  author  knew  a  MotiUm  of  high  rank,  who,  when  his  wife  was 
attacked  by  the  plague,  attended  her  with  impunity,  until  she  died.  He 

would 
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^^y^'  danger  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be.  Tbe  rumour  prevaknt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asiatic  towns»  where 
the  plague  exists,  of  the  number  carried  off 
by  the  disorder,  is  always  false;  and  this 
gaining  strength  as  it  proceeds  to  any  distance, 
causes  the  accounts  which  are  published  in 
the  gazettes  of  Europe^  of  whole  cities  being 
thereby  depopulated.  The  towns  of  the  Holy 
Land  are,  it  is  true,  often  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  retire  into  tents  in  ihe  environs 
when  the  plague  is  rife;  but  they  quix^ly 
return  again  to  their  habitations,  wlien  the 
alarm  subsides.  A  traveller  in  these  countries 
will  do  well  to  be  mindful  of  this ;  because, 
were  he  to  halt  or  to  turn  back  upon  the  event 
of  every  rumour  of  this  nature,  he  would  soon 
find  his  journey  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 
We  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  were  thus 
prevented  from  visiting  Baffa  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprtts.     In  a  subsequent  part  of  our  travels 


would  not  suffer  any  of  hit  slayet  to  approach  her  person ;  but  gave  her 
food  and  medichies  with  his  own  hands;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death 
impressed  a  parting  kiss  upon  her^lips,  as  he  wept  over  her.  In  a  rimlbr 
state  of  indifference  as  to  the  consequencM  of  his  temerity,  tbe  edebtaftsd 
Dr.  White,  physician  to  our  army  and  na? y,  when  in  Ejgypt,  rerided  in 
the  Plagne  Hospital  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  'escaped,  mitU  he  aetaaSy 
inoculated  himself  with  the  purulent  Tims  of  the  disorder. 
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we  were  often  liable  to  exaggerated  reports  ^^^^• 
OQOcemiiig  the  plague.  They  are  something 
like  the  stories  of  banditti  in  many  European 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  shepherds 
as  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  tend.  The  case 
is  certainly  somewhat  difierent  in  AsicLy  espe« 
dally  in  the  Holy  Landj  where  banditti  are 
BO  insubstantial  phantoms  that  vanish  when« 
ever  they  are  approached.  The  traveller 
in  this  country  must  pass  ^'  the  tents  of 
Kedar^  and  the  hills  of  the  robbers."  So  it  is 
with  regjoA  to  the  plague ;  he  will  sometimes  find 
the  reality,  although  it  be  inadequate  to  the 
rumour.  We  visited  several  places  where 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  die  by  hundreds 
in  a  day ;  but  not  an  individual  of  our  party, 
which  was  often  numerous,  experienced  in 
any  de^[ree  the  consequences  of  contagion. 
The  Prenehy  owing  to  their  extreme  careless- 
ness, were  <^n  attacked  by  it,  and  as  often 
cmned.  The  members  of  their  medical  staff, 
belonging  to  their  army  in  EgypU  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  a  malignant,  and  therefore 
dangerous  fever ;  but  by  no  means  fatal, 
with  proper  precaution. 

The    rest    of   this    short   journey,   like    the 
preceding  part  of  it,  was  over  sterile  limestonef 

M  2 
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CHAP,    principally    ascending,     until    we     entered    a 

y^^r^  narrow  defile  between  the  hills.  This  suddenly 
opening  towards  our  right,  presented  ns  with 
a    view    of   the    small    town    or    village^   of 

Nanreth.  Nazareth,  situato  upou  the  side  of  a  barren 
rocky  elevation,  facing  the  east,  and  com- 
manding a  long  valley.  Throughout  the 
dominion  of  Ujezzar  Pasha^  there  was  no  place 
that  suffered  more  from  his  tyrannical  govern- 
ment than  Nazareth.  Its  inhabitants,  unable  to 
sustain  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  were 
continually  emigrating  to  other  territories.  The 
few  who  remamed  were  soon  to  be  stripped 
of  their  possessions ;  and  when  no  longer  able 
to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  frt>m  them,  no 
alternative  remained,  but  that  of  going  to 
Acre  J  either  to  work  in  his  fortifications,  or  to 

Condition  flec  their  country.       The  town  was  in  the  most 

of  the  In-  "^ 

habitanu.  wrctchcd  stato  of  indigeucc  and  misery;  the 
soil  around  might  bid  defiance  to  agriculture; 
and  to    the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added 


(1)  "  Na^apir,  ftcribit  EpiphanioB,  dim  oppidum  ertt,  nunc  Yicof, 
K<»«»/.  Lib.  i.  advertus  Htereses,  p.  128,  notaqne  p.  186,  ante  tempore 
Joseph!  (nsque  ad  imperium  Conatantinl  Senioris)  nullia  pneter  Jodcoe 
illic  babitare  licuuse.''    Relandi  Paktiiina,  in  verb.  Nazareth. 

"  Phocas  appellat  earn  cwfi^iro^y,  sic  at  km^^c  ^  it6Xtmst  viei  et  MrM«> 
certo  respectu  nomen  mereatur."  Ibid.  See  also  WUHam  of  Tifrt, 
lib.  xxiii.  c.  26. 
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the  horrors  of  the  plague.  Thus  it  seemed  ^^^^* 
destined  to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation  ;  v^^^^^ 
for  the  Nathanael  of  his  day  might  have  inquired 
of  a  native  of  Bethsaiddf^  whether  ^^  any  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  A  party 
of  JJjezzai^s  troops,  encamped  in  tents  about  the 
place,  were  waiting  to  seize  even  the  semblance 
of  a  harvest  which  could  be  collected  from 
all  the  neighbouring  district.  In  the  valley  Fountain 
appeared  one  of  those  fountains  which,  from  virgin. 
time  inunemorial,  have  been  the  halting-place 
of  caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  con- 
tention and  bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nazareth 
were  passing  to  and  from  the  town,  with 
pitchers  upon  their  heads.  We  stopped  to 
view  the  group  of  camels,  with  their  drivers, 
who  were  there  reposing ;  and,  calling  to  mind 
the  manners  of  the  most  remote  ages,  we 
renewed  the  solicitation  of  Ahrahavis  servant 
unto  Bebecca,  by  the  Well  of  Nahar^.  In  the 
writings  of  early  pilgrims  and  travellers,  this 
spring  is  denominated  ^'the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  '*  and  certainly,  if  there  be  a 
spot,  throughout  the  Holy  Land^  that  was  un- 
doubtedly honoured  by  her  presence,  we  may 


(2)  John.  eh.  i. 

(8)  Gen.  eh.  xzIt.  17. 
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^*Jy^'  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place ;  because 
the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable 
to  change  ;  and  because  the  custom  of  repairing 
thither  to  draw  water  has  been  continued,  among 
the  female  inhabitants  of  Nazareth^  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history.  Marinus  Sanutus^ 
who  accurately  describes  its  situation,  has 
nevertheless  confounded  it  with  the  fountain 
of  Sephoury.  He  relates  the  antient  traditions 
concerning  it,  but  mingles  with  his  narrative  the 
legendary  stories  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  livedS 

After  leaving  this  fountain,  we  ascended  to 
the  town,  and  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  principal  Christian  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
The  tremendous  name  of  Djezzar  had  succeeded 
in  providing  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
more  sumptuous  fore  than  is  often  found  in 
wealthier  cities  :  the  Convent  had  largely  con- 
tributed ;  but  we  had  reason  to  fear,  that  many 
poor    families     had    been    pinched    to    supply 


(1 )  He  often  copies  Jacoboa  de  Vitriaco,  word  for  word.  Harlniui  Sa- 
nutus  began  the  Sbcrbta  Fidblium  Cbugis  in  1306.  Jac.  de  Vitriaeo 
was  bishop  of  PtolemaVs,  and  died  in  May  1260.  ''  De  fonte  Sephoritano 
dilectsB  matri  ( Jesuft)  portaret  aquani ;  fons  autem  in  fine  civitatis  est : 
ibi  dicitiir  puer  Jesus  semel,  ?ase  fictili  fracto^aquam  portasse  in  gpronio 
matri  suae.''    Marhu  Sanut,  Secret*  Fidel,  Ohkc*  llb.iii.  pars  tU.  cap.  8. 
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our  board.     All  we  could  do,  therefore,  as  it    ^^^^• 
was  brought  with  cheerfulness,  was  to  receive  ^^^^\^^ 
it  thankfully ;    and  we  took  especial  care  that 
those  from  whom  we  obtained   it  should  not> 
go  unrewarded. 

Scarcely    had    we    reached    the    apartment 
prepared  for  our  reception,  when,  looking  from 
the    window    into     the    court-yard    belon&infir  custom 
to  the  house,   we  beheld  tipo  women  grinding  a  saying 

,  ,  of  our 

at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illus-  savioub. 
trating  the  saying  of  our  Saviouji  before 
alluded  to'.  They  were  preparing  flour  to 
make  our  bread,  as  it  is  always  customary 
in  the  country  when  strangers  arrive.  The 
two  vHrnien^  seated  upon  the  ground,  opposite 
to  each  other,  held  between  them  two  round 
flat  stones  such  as  are  seen  in  Lapland^  and 
such  as  in  Scotland  are  called  Querns.  This 
was  also  mentioned  in  describing  the  mode  of 
grinding  com  in  the  viUages  of  Cyprus ;  but  the 
circomstance  is  so  interesting,  (our  Saviour's 
allnsi<Hi  actually  referring  to  an  existing  custom 
in  the  place  of  his  earliest  residence,)  that  a 
little  repetition  may  perhaps  be  pardoned.  In 
the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cssity  for 

(9)  See  Chap.  II.  pp.  66, 67,  of  this  rolume. 
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CHAP,  pouring  in  the  com  ;  and,  by  the  side  of  this, 
^•^^"^^^^  an  upright  wooden  handle,  for  moving  the  stcme. 
As  the  operation  began,  one  of  the  women, 
with  her  right  hand,  pushed  this  handle  to  the 
woman  opposite,  who  again  sent  it  to  her  com- 
panion,— thus  communicating  a  rotatory  and 
very  rapid  motion  to  the  upper  stone ;  their  left 
hands  being  all  the  while  employed  in  supplying 
fresh  com,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped 
from  the  sides  of  the  machine. 

Frauciscan      The  Convcnt  of  Nazavethj  situate  in  the  lower 
Convent.     ^^^^  q£  ^^  village,  coutaius  about  fourteen  firiars, 

of  the  Franciscan  order.     Its  church  (erected,  as 
they  relate,  over  the  cave  in  which  the  Virgm 
Mary  is  supposed  to  have  resided)  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  ;  but  it  is  degraded,  as  a  sanctuary, 
by   absurdities    too    contemptible   for   notice,  if 
the  description    of   them  did  not  offer  an  in- 
structive lesson,  by  shewing  the  abject  state  to 
which    the   human    mind    may  be    reduced    by 
superstition.      So  powerful  is  still  its  influence 
in  this  country,  that,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
Franciscan  friars  belonging  to  the  Convent  had 
been  compelled  to  surround  their  altars  with  an 
additional  fencing,  in   order  to  prevent  persons 
infected  with  the  plague  from   seeking  a  mira- 
culous  cure,  by  rubbing  their  bodies  with    the 
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hangings  of  the  sanctuary,  and  thus   communi-    ^^^^* 
eating  infection   to  the  whole   town  :   because, 
all  who  entered,   saluted  these  hangings   with 
their  lips.     Many   of   those   unhappy    patients 
believed    themselves    to    be    secure,    from    the 
numient  when   they  were   brought    within   the 
walls  of  this  building,  although  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disorder.      As  we  passed    towards   the 
church,   one  of  the  friars,   rapidly   conducting 
us,  pointed  to  some  invalids  who  had  recently 
exhibited  marks   of  the   infection :    these   men 
were  then  sitting  upon  the  bare  earth,  in  cells, 
around  the  court-yard  of  the  Convent,  waiting 
for  a  miraculous  recovery.     The  sight  of  in- 
fected persons  so  near  to  us   rather   checked 
our   curiosity  ;    but  it  was   too   late  to  render 
ourselves  more  secure  by  retreating.     We  had 
been  told,  that  if  we  chose  to  venture  into  the 
church,   the    doors  of  the    Convent  would  be 
opened;  and  therefore  had  determined  to  risk 
a  little  danger,   rather  than  be  disappointed; 
particularly  ^s  it  was  said  the  sick  were  kept 
i^>art,   in  a  place  expressly  allotted    to  them. 
We  now  began  to  be   sensible  we   had   acted 
without  sufficient  caution  ;    and  it  is  well  we 
had  not  good  reason  afterwards  to  repent  of  our 
imprudence. 
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CHAP.  Having  entered  the  church,  the  firiars  put 
vJX'  bnmmg  wax  tapers  into  our  hands ;  and. 
charging  us  on  no  account  to  touch  any  thing, 
led  the  way,  muttering  their  prayers.  We 
descended,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  into  the  cave 
before  mentioned ;  entering,  by  means  of  a  small 
door,  behind  an  altar  laden  with  pictures,  wax 
candles,  and  all  sorts  of  superstitious  trumpery. 
They  pointed  out  to  us  what  they  caUed  the 
kitehen  and  ihe  fire-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
As  all  these  sanctified  places,  in  the  Holy  Land^ 
contain  some  supposed  miracle  for  exhibition, 
the  monks  of  Nazareth  have  taken  care  not  to 
Pretended  be  without  their  share  in  supernatural  rarities ; 

Miracle.  ,  .  ^ 

accordingly,  the  first  thing  they  shew  to  stran- 
gers who  descend  into  this  cave,  are  two  stone 
pillars  in  the  front  of  it ;  one  of  which,  separated 
from  its  base,  is  said  to  sustain  its  capital  and 
a  part  of  its  shaft  miraculously  in  the  air.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  capital  and  a  piece  of  the  shaft 
of  a  pillar  of  grey  granite  have  been  festened  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  cave ;  and  so  clumsily  is  the 
rest  of  the  hocus  pocus  contrived,  that  what  is 
shewn  for  the  lower  fragment  of  the  same  pillar 
resting  upon  the  earth,  is  not  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  of  Gpolino  marble.  About  this 
pillar  a    different   story  has    been    related    to 


(1)  Joan.  Crom  Aleppo  to  Jenmkm,  p.  118.    O^f.  17S1. 

(1)  TkmTikaifoagfaBiixop0yAiia,&e.T0l.II.p.l7.    Xoim(.17M. 

(3)  A  ttory  of  a  timilar  nature  le  related  by  Bernardin  SurioSy  who 
FreiideDtof  fbe  Holy  Sepoldife,  and  Commlsearyof  the  Holy  Land, 

daring  §amt  yeait •  about  the  middle  of  llie  17tfa  oentory.  He  aaeiibee 
tbo  liractare  to  a  Magrebin.  "CefdtiindecfleMegrebiniqidflt  rompce 
k  Kameth  la  colomne  qui  est  poe6e  k  la  plaee  oik  estolt  la  8.  Vieige 
lonqn'cQe  eoo^eat  le  File  de  Dien."  Le  Pkmx  PtUrhUt  par  Lt  Pire 
Surku,  p.  S4a.    Brumllm,  1686. 

(4)  Lmke  i.  S8. 

(6)  TrmTek  throngh  Europe,  Aiia,  Sic,  rol.  IL  p.  17.    LomL  1760. 
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almost  every  traveller,  since  the  trick  was  first 
devised*  Maundrell\  and  Egmont  and  Heyman\ 
were  told,  that  it  was  broken  by  a  Pasha,  in 
search  of  hidden  treasure,  who  was  struck  with 
Mindless  for  his  impiety'.  We  were  assured 
that  it  separated  in  this  manner  when  the  Angel 
amioanced  to  the  Virgin  the  tidings  of  her  con- 
ception\  The  monks  had  placed  a  rail,  to  pre- 
vent persons  infected  with  the  plague  from  coming 
to  rub  against  these  pillars:  this  had  been  for 
many  years  their  constant  practice,  whenever 
afBicted  with  any  sickness.  The  reputation  of 
the  broken  pillar  for  healing  every  kind  of  disease 
prevails  all  over  Gralile^. 

It  is  from  extravagances  of  this  kind,  con- 
stituting a  complete  system  of  low  mercenary 
speculation  and  priestcraft  throughout  this 
country,  that  devout,  but  weak  men,  unable  to 
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discriminate  between  monkish  mummery  and 
simple  truth,  have  considered  the  whole  series 
of  topographical  evidence  as  one  tissue  of  im- 
posture, and  have  left  the  Holy  Land  worse 
Christians  than  they  were  when  they  arrived. 
Credulity  and  scepticism  are  neighbouring  ex- 
tremes: whosoever  wholly  abandons  either  of  these, 
generally  adopts  the  other.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  view  the  mind  of  man  in  a  more  forlorn 
and  degraded  state  than  when  completely  sub- 
dued by  superstition  ;  yet  this  view  of  it  is  pre- 
sented over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth  ;  over  all  AAa^  Africa^  almost  all  AmericOf 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  Europe :  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  society  exists  without 
betraying  some  or  other  of  its  modifications ;  nor 
can  there  be  suggested  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  natural  propensity  in  human  nature 
towards  this  mental  infirmity,  than  that  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  only  effectual  enemy  super- 
stition ever  had,  should  have  been  .chosen  for 
its  basis.  In  the  Holy  Lavd^  as  in  Hussia,  and 
perhaps  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  the  Gospel  is 
only  known  by  representations  more  foreign 
from  its  tenets  than  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  If  a  country  which  was  once  so 
disgraced  by  the  feuds  of  a  religious  war 
should  ever  become   the  theatre   of  honourable 
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and  holy  contest,  it  will  be  at  that  period  ^j^^- 
when  Reason  and  Revelation  shall  exter- 
minate ignorance  and  superstition.  Those  who 
peruse  the  following  pages,  will  perhaps  find 
it  difficult  to  credit  the  d^ree  of  profanation 
which  true  religion  has  here  sustamed.  While 
JBuropeans  are  sending  messengers,  the  heralds 
<^  civilization,  to  propagate  the  Grospel  in  the 
remotest  regions,  the  very  land  whence  that 
Gospel  originated  is  sufiered  to  remain  as  a 
nursery  of  superstition  for  surrounding  nations  ; 
where  voluntary  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  (men  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  more  capable  of  disseminating  the 
lessons  they  receive  than  the  most  zealous 
missicmaries,)  are  daily  instructed  in  the  grossest 
errors.  Surely  the  task  of  converting  such 
persons,  already  more  than  half  disposed  to- 
wards a  due  comprehension  of  the  truths  of 
C^ristiamty^  were  a  less-arduous  undertaking, 
than  that  of  withdrawing  from  their  prejudices, 
and  heathenish  propensities,  the  savages  of 
Afmerica  and  of  India.  As  it  now  is,  the  pilgrims 
rrtum  back  to  their  respective  countries,  either 
divested  of  the  religious  opinions  which  they 
once  entertained,  or  more  than  ever  shackled 
by  the  trammels  of  superstition.  In  their 
journey    through  the    Hofy   Land^    they    are 


Helena. 
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CHAP,    conducted  him  firom  one  convent  to  another  (each 

IV.  ,  ,  ^ 

v^v^^   striving  to  outdo  the  former  in  the  list  of  in- 

Sapersti- 

tions  of  the  dulgencos  and  of  relics  it  has  at  its  disposal), 
^'''''^'  hearing  testimony  to  the  wretched  ignorance 
.  and  sometimes  to  the  disorderly  lives  of  a 
swarm  of  monks,  by  whom  all  this  trumpery 
is  manufBuNured.  Among  the  early  contribatcm 
to  the  system  of  abuses  thus  established,  no 
one  appears  more  pre-emimently  distinguished 
Empress  than  the  Empress  Helena^  mother  of  Qmstanime 
the  First;  to  whose  charitable  dcmations  these 
repositories  of  superstiticm  were  principally 
indebted.  No  one  laboured  more  effectually 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  that  which  might 
have  been  regarded  with  reasonable  reverence, 
than  did  this  old  lady,  with  the  best  posaUe 
intentions,  whenever  it  was  in  her  power.  Had 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  been  capable  of  annihilation 
by  her  means,  it  would  have  been  desiccated, 
paved,  covered  with  churches  and  altars,  or 
converted  into  monasteries  and  markets  of 
indulgences,  until  every  feature  of  the  original 
had  disappeared ;  and  this  by  way  of  renderilig 
it  more  particularly  hofy.  To  such  a  disposition 
may  be  attributed  the  sort  of  work  exhibited  in 
the  Church  and  Convent  of  Nazareth^  origindly 
constructed  under  her  auspices.  Pocoeke  has 
proved  that  the  tradition  concerning  the  dweUmg- 
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place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  ^^yf' 
at  a  very  early  period ;  because  the  church, 
built  over  it,  is  mentioned  by  writers  of 
the  seventh  century^ ;  and  in  being  conducted 
to  a  cave  rudely  fashioned  in  the  natural 
rock,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  no- 
tions usually  entertained  either  of  the  antient 
customs  of  the  country,  or  the  history  of 
the  persons  to  whom  allusion  is  made* ;  but 
when  the  surreptitious  aid  of  architectural  pil- 
lars, with  all  the  garniture  of  a  Raman-catholic 
church,  above,  below,  and  on  every  side  of  it, 
has  disguised  its  original  simplicity ;  and  when 
we  finally  call  to  mind  the  insane  reverie  con- 
oeming  the  transmigration  of  the  said  habitation, 
in  a  less  substantial  form  of  brick  and  mortar, 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Loretto  in  /ta/y, 
maintained  upon  authority  very  similar  to  that 
which  identifies  the  authenticity  of  this  relic ; 


(1)  **'Thft  great  choreh,  boat  orer  the  home  of  Joseph,  if  mentioiied 
hf  the  wiiten  of  the  teTenth  and  twelfth  century."  Poeodu^i  Denarip- 
Hm  qftke  Sa$t^  toI.  II.  part  1.  p.  69.    Lond.  1745. 

(S)  <'PlefcrodeUVaUe,  in  the  18th  Letter  of  hb 'travels,  is  of  opinloii, 
thti  the  sabCerraneons  ^pel  of  Naweth  was  part  of  the  ^anlt  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  afterwards  tamed,  by  the  Christians. 
Into  a  chapels  in  order  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  the  plaoe."  Bgmoni 

mU  Herman's  TnmUi  vol.  II.  p.  5W. 

/ 
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CHAP,  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  mummery  seems  best 
v^v-^  suited  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants ;  who,  after 
all,  are  better  occupied  in  meditating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Jesus  died,  than  in  assisting, 
by  their  presence,  to  countenance  a  sale  of 
indulgences  in  the  place  where  Joseph  is  said  to 
have  resided. 

other  Ob-        The  Church  and  Convent  of   Nazareth^  in 

jectsofre-  .  i  .t  . 

yerence  in  thcir  proscnt  State,  exhibit  superstructure  of  very 
recent  date  ;  having  been  repaired,  or  entirely 
rebuilt,  in  no  very  distant  period ;  when  Uie 
monks  were  probably  indebted  to  some  ingenious 
mason  for  the  miraculous  position  of  the  pillar 
in  the  subterraneous  chapel,  whose  two  frag- 
ments, consisting  of  different  substances,  now 
so  naturally  give  the  lie  to  each  other.  The 
more  antient  edifice  was  erected  by  the  mother 
of  Constantine ;  and  its  remains  may  be  observed 
in  the  form  of  subverted  columns,  which,  with 
the  fragments  of  their  capitals  and  bases,  lie 
near  the  modem  building.  The  present  church 
is  handsome,  and  full  of  pictures ;  most  of  which 
are  of  modem  date,  and  all  of  them  are  below 
mediocrity.  Egmont  and  Heyman  mention  an 
antient  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  brought  hither 
from  Spain  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  having  a 
Latin  inscription,  purporting   that  it  is  *'  the 
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true  Image  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  to  king  Ah-    ^f^^' 

The  other  ohjects  of  superstition  in  Nazareth^ 
at  every  one  of  which  indulgences  are  sold  to 
travellers,  are :  1.  The  Workshop  oi  Joseph,  which 


(1)  ''Vbra  Imago  Salyatorxs  Nostri  Domini  Jbsu  Cheistt, 
AD  Rboxm  Aboaeum  MI80A."  (JSffmont  and  Hefpnan's  Travdi, 
voL  II.  p,  19.)  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  this  pietare>  althoogfa  I  have 
seen  copies  of  it.  Tlieie  is  an  expression  of  coontenanee,  and  a  set  of 
liatnfcSy  common  to  almost  all  the  representations  of  our  Satioue,  with 
iHiich  erery  one  is  acquainted,  although  we  know  not  whence  they  were 
defined :  nor  would  the  subject  have  been  mentioned^  but  to  state,  fur- 
ther,  that  the  fiunous  picture  by  Carlo  Dolci  bears  no  resemblance  to 
these  features ;  nor  to  the  ordinary  appearance  presented  by  the  natiTCS 
of  Stria.  Carlo  Dolci  seems  to  haye  borrowed  his  notions  for  that 
picture  fitmi  the  spurious  Letter  of  Publius  Lentulus  to  the  Boman 
Senate;  iHiich  is  so  interesting,  that,  while  we  believe  it  to  be  false,  we 
perhaps  wish  that  it  were  true : — 

**  There  appeared  in  these  our  days,  a  man  of  great  rirtue,  named 
Jmum  Cbrist,  who  is  yet  living  among  us;  and  of  the  Gentiles  is 
leeepted  for  a  Prophet  of  Truth ;  but  his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son 
ilfOod*  He  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth  all  manner  of  diseases.  A  man 
of  stature,  somewhat  tall  and  comely,  with  a  yery  reverend  coun- 
teaaiice,  saeh  as  the  bdiolders  may  both  loye  and  fear ;  his  hair,  the 
eoloar  of  a  filbert,  lull  ripe,  to  his  ears,  whence  downwards  it  is  more 
orient  of  colour,  somewhat  curling  or  waving  about  his  shoulders ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  liead  is  a  seam,  or  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hasarites;  his  forehead  pfadn  and  delicate ;  his  flue  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  beautified  with  a  comely  red;  his  nose  and  mouth  exactly 
fonned ;  his  beard  thick,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  not  of  any  great  length, 
bat  inrked;  his  look  innocent;  his  eyes  grey,  clear  and  quick;  in 
reproving,  awful ;  in  admonishing,  courteous;  in  speaking,  very  modest 
and  wise ;  in  proportion  of  body,  well  shaped.  None  have  ever  seen 
him  langh,  but  many  have  seen  him  weep.  A  man,  for  his  beauty,  sur- 
passing the  children  of  men." 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,  ig  near  the  Convent,  and  was  formerly  included 
within  its  walls  ;  this  is  now  a  small  chapel,  per- 
fectly modem,  and  lately  whitewashed.  II.  The 
Synagogue^  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  read 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Jew^ ;  at  present  a  church. 
III.  A  Precipice  without  the  town,  where  they 
say  the  Messiah  leaped  down,  to  escape  the 
rage  of  the  Jews,  after  the  offence  his  speech 
in  the  synagogue  had  occasioned^.  Here  they 
shew  the  impression  of  his  hand,  made  as  he 
sprang  from  the  rock.  From  the  description 
given  hy  St.  Luke,  the  monks  affirm,  that, 
antiently,  Nazareth  stood  eastward  of  its  present 
situation,  upon  a  more  elevated  spot.  Hie 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are,  however,  remark- 
ably explicit,  and  prove  the  situation  of  the 
antient  city  to  have  been  precisely  that  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  modem  town.  Induced, 
by  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  to  examine  the 
place  more  attentively  than  we  should  have 
otherwise  done,  we  went,  as  it  is  written, 
**  out  of  the  city,  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon 


(1)  Luhe  17. 16. 

(2)  '<  And  all  they  in  the  syntgogne,  when  tiiej  beard  tbete  fldngti 
were  filled  with  wrath,  And  rose  np,  and  thnut  him  out  of  tike  city, 
and  led  hhn  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  dty  was  built,  that 
they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.  But  he,  paning  throogfa  tbe 
midst  of  them,  went  his  way."    LUke^  It.  28,  SQ,  90. 
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the  city  is  built,''     and    came    to    a    precipice     ^^^^• 
corresponding  with  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  s^^^-^*/ 
It  is  above  the  Maronite  Church,  and  probably 
the  precise  spot  alluded  to  by  the  text  of  St. 
Lakes  Gospel. 

But  because  the  monks  and  friars,  who  are 
most  interested  in  such  discoveries,  have  not 
found  within  the  Gospels  a  sufficient  number  of 
references  to  Nazareth,  upon  which  they  might 
erect  shops  for  the  sale  of  their  indulgences, 
they  have  actually  taken  the  liberty  to  add  to 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  by  making 
them  vouch  for  a  number  of  absurdities,  con- 
cerning which  not  a  syllable  occurs  within  their 
records.  It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
all  these.  One  celebrated  relic  may  however  chruu. 
be  mentioned ;  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  any  such  thing  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  because  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  not 
scrupled  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  as  well 
as  to  grant  very  plenary  indulgence  to  those 
pilgrims  who  visit  the  place  where  it  is  exhibited. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  stone,  on  which 
they  affirm  that  Christ  did  eat  with  his  Disciples, 
both  before  and  after  his  resurrection.  They 
have  built  a  chapel  over  it ;  and  upon  the  walls 
of   this  building  several  copies   of   a    printed 

n2 
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CHAP,  certificate,  asserting  its  title  to  reverence,  are 
affixed.  We  transcribed  one  of  these  curious 
documents,  and  here  subjoin  it  in  a  Note\ 
There  is  not  an  object  in  all  Nazareth  so  much 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  as  this  stone, — Greeks^ 
Catholics^  Arabs,  and  even  Turks;  the  two 
former  classes  on  account  of  the  seven-years' 
indulgence  granted  to  those  who  visit  it;  the 
'two  latter,  because  they  believe  that  some  virtue 
must  reside  within  a  stone  before  which  all  comers 
are  so  eager  to  prostrate  themselves. 

As  we  passed  through  the  streets,  we  heard 
loud  screams,  as  of  a  person  frantic  with  rage 
and  grief ;  which  drew  our  attention  towards  a 
miserable  hovel,  whence  we  perceived  a  woman 
issuing  hastily,  with  a  cradle  containing  an 
infant.     Having  placed  the  child  upon  the  area 


<1)  While  the  aathor  was  engaged  in  making  the  following  tranacript 
of  the  Papal  Certificate,  the  Greeks  and  Catholics  who  were  of  the  party 
busied  themselves  in  breaking  off  pieces  of  the  stone,  as  relics. 

"  Tradictio  eontinna  est,  etnanqnam  intermpta,  apod  omnea  ofttlooet 
Orientales,  banc  petram,  dlctam  Mbnsa  Christi,  illam  Spsam  esse 
supra  unam  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  cum  snis  comedit  Diadpulis, 
ante  et  post  suam  resurrectionem  a  mortuis. 

''  Et  sancta  Romana  Ecclesia  Indulgbntiam  oonoeasit  leptem  aa- 
nomm  et  totidem  quadragenarum,  omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  hunc  sanctum 
locum  visitantibus,  recitando  salt^  ibi  unum  Pater,  et  Ave,  dommodo 
sH  in  statu  gratis." 
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before  her  dwelling,  she  as  quickly  ran  back  ^^^^• 
again ;  we  then  perceived  her  beating  some-  ^^^v^ 
thing  violently,  all  the  while  filling  the  air  with 
the  most  piercing  shrieks.  Running  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  cries,  we  observed 
an  enormous  serpent,  which  she  had  found  near 
her  infant,  and  had  completely  dispatched  be- 
fore our  arrival.  Never  were  maternal  feelings 
more  strikingly  pourtrayed  than  in  the  counte- 
nance of  this  woman.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
killed  the  animal,  she  continued  her  blows  until 
she  had  reduced  it  to  atoms,  unheeding  any 
thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and  only  abstracting 
her  attention  from  its  mangled  body  to  cast, 
occasionally,  a  wild  and  momentary  glance 
towards  her  child. 

In  the  evening,  we  visited  the  environs  ;  and,  Environs 
walking  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  to^! 
were  gratified  by  an  interesting  prospect  of  the 
long  valley  of  Nazarethj  and  some  hills,  between 
which  a  road  leads  to  the  neighbouring  Plain 
of  Esdraelorij  and  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  came  to  converse  with  us.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  them  speaking  Italian  :  they  said 
they  had  been  early  instructed  in  this  language, 
by  the  friars  of  the  Convent.  Their  conver- 
sation was  full  of  complaints  against  the  rapa-  ^ 
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CHAP,  cious  tyranny  of  their  Governors.  One  of  them 
said,  '*  Beggars  in  England  are  happier  and 
better  than  we  poor  Arabs*'  "  Why  better?" 
said  one  of  our  party.  "  Happier ^^  replied  the 
Arab  who  had  made  the  observation,  '^  in  a  goad 
Government :  better^  because  they  will  not  endure  a 
bad  one.'* 

The  plants  near  the  town  were  almost  all 
withered.  We  found  only  four  of  which  we 
were  able  to  select  tolerable  specimens.  These 
were,  the  new  species  of  Dianthus  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  our  journey  from  Sephoury ;  the 
Syrian  Pink^  or  Dianthus  Monadelphu^ ;  the 
Ammi  Copticum^ ;  and  the  Anethum  graveolen^ : 
these  we  carefully  placed  in  our  herbary,  as 
memorials  of  the  interesting  spot  on  which  they 
were  collected.  We  observed  the  manner  of 
collecting  the  harvest :  it  is  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  camels :  and  the  com  being  afterwards 
placed  in  heaps,  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks 
walking  in  a  circle ;  something  like  the  mode  of 
treading  com  in  the  Crimea^  where  horses  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  night  after  our  arrival,  as  soon  as 

(1)  Ventenat,  (2)  Linn.  (3)  Linn,  et  DiU, 
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it  grew  darky  we  all  stretched  ourselves  upon  the 
floor  of  our  apartment,  not  without  serious  alarm 
of  catching  the  plague,  but  tempted  by  the  hope  Penan'^of 
of  obtaining  a  little  repose.  This  we  had  found  ^^^^^^y 
to  be  impracticable  the  night  before,  in  conse-  ^^"'^ 
quence  of  the  vermin.  The  hope  was  however 
vain ;  not  one  of  our  party  could  close  his  eyes. 
Every  instant  it  was  necessary  to  rise,  and  endea- 
vour to  shake  off  the  noxious  animals  with  which 
our  bodies  were  covered.  In  addition  to  this 
penance,  we  were  serenaded  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  we  had  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture, by  the  constant  ringing  of  a  chapel  bell, 
as  a  charm  agamst  the  plague;  by  the  barking 
of  dogs;  the  braying  of  asses;  the  howling  of 
jackals  ;  and  by  the  squalling  of  children. 
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jtlLFrBR  a  sleepless  night,  rising  more  fatigued    chap. 
than  when  we  retired  to  rest,  and  deeming  a  v^v^ 
toilsome  journey    preferable    to    the    suffering  tiu^i^^ 
state  we  had  all  endured,  we  left  Nazareth  at  to"^  ' 
five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  July  the  sixth.  ^^^^^ 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  Jerusalem^  (our  inten- 
tion being  to  complete  the  tour  of  Galilee^  and 
to  visit  the  Lake  of  Gennesarethj)  we  returned 
by  the  way  we  came,  until  we  had  quitted  the 
valley,  and  ascended  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
the   town.     We  then  descended,  in   the  same 
northerly  direction,  or  rather    north-east,  into 
some    fine  valleys,   more   cultivated    than    any 
land  we  had   yet    seen    in  this  country,   sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  limestone^  destitute  of  trees. 
After  thus  riding  for  an  hour,  we  passed  the  Rani. 
village  of  JRani,  leaving  it  upon  our  left,  and 
came  in  view  of  the  small  village  of   Canary 


(1 }  "  Koya,  Cotne  in  Tenione  Syriacft."  Sdand.  PalaUina  lUuUraUu 
The  ftriking  etidenoe  eoncerning  the  disputed  litoation  of  this  place,  as  it 
is  eontained  in  the  words  of  the  request  made  by  the  Ruler  of  Capernaum 
to  our  SaTioor,  when  he  besought  him  to  heal  his  son,  only  proTes  how 
accurately  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  correspond  with  the  geography 

and 
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situate  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  valleys.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
its  exact  distance  from  Nazareth^.  Our  horses 
were  never  out  of  a  foot's  pace,  and  we  arrived 
there  at  half  past  seven.  Ahout  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  hefore  we  entered  the  village,  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  limpid  water,  close  to  the 
road,  whence  all  the  water  is  taken  for  the 
supply  of  the  village.  Pilgrims  of  course  halt 
at  this  spring,  as  the  source  of  the  water 
which  our  Saviour,  hy  his  first  miracle,  con- 
verted into  wine.'     At  such  places  it  is  usual 


and  present  appearance  of  tlie  country.  He  aapplieatet  Jesua,  who  was 
then  at  Cana, ''  that  he  would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son."  {John  !▼.  47.) 
**  Ut  descendat,  et  veniat  Capernaum ;  unde  jndlcari  potest,"  observes  the 
learned  Beland,  ''Capemaam  in  inferior!  regione  sitam  fuisse  qoam 
Canam.  Erat  autem  Capernaum  ad  mare."  How  singularly  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  part  of  Syria,  will  appear 
in  the  description  given  of  our  Journey  from  Cana  towards  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  the  5l8t  verse  of  the  same  chapter  of  St.  John,  it  is  stated, 
**  As  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  met  him."  His  whole  route 
from  Cana,  according  to  the  position  of  the  place  now  so  called,  was,  in 
fact,  a  continual  descent  towards  Capemaunu 

(1)  Cana  of  Galilee  has  been  confounded  with  Sepher  Cana,  or  ^^^"ii 
Major,  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher :  hence  the  discordant  accounts 
given  by  Adrichomios,  Aranda,  and  others,  concerning  its  distance  from 
Nazareth.  Cana  Major  is  mentioned,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,inthe  28th  verse  ofthe  19th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  together 
with  Hebron,  and  Eehob,  and  Hammon.  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  11. 1 .)  is 
often  called  Cana  Minor.  St.  Jerom  describes  it  as  near  to  Nazabbth  : 
*'  Hand  procul  inde  (id  est  k  Naareth)  cemetur  Cana,  in  qu&  wput  in 
vinum  versse  sunt.*'    Hieron.  tom.  1.  epist.  17.  ad  Mareellam. 

(2)  John,  ch.  ii. 
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to  meet,  either  shepherds  reposing  with  their  chap- 
flocks,  or  caravans  halting  to  drink.  A  few  ^-^^^^^ 
oliye-trees  heing  near  to  the  spot,  travellers 
alight,  spread  their  carpets  beneath  these  trees, 
and,  having  filled  their  pipes,  generally  smoke 
tobacco  and  take  some  cofiee ;  always  preferring 
repose  in  these  places,  to  the  accommodations 
which  are  ofiered  in  the  villages.  Such  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  country  from  time  immemorial^ 

We  entered  Cana,  and  halted  at  a  small  cana. 
Cfreek  chapel,  in  the  court  of  which  we  all 
rested,  while  our  breakfast  was  spread  upon 
the  ground.  This  grateful  meal  consisted  of 
about  a  bushel  of  cucumbers ;  some  white 
mulberries,  a  very  insipid  fruit,  gathered  from 
the  trees  reared  to  feed  silk- worms ;  hot  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  fried  in  honey  and  butter  ; 
and,  as  usual,  plenty  of  fowls.  We  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  our  fare,  and  all  of  us 
ate  heartily.  We  were  afterwards  conducted 
into  the    chapel,    in    order  to    see    the    relics  cJ>*p?}®^ 

^  ^  theVillage. 

and  sacred  vestments   there  preserved.     When 

the  poor  priest  exhibited  these,  he  wept  over  Relics. 


(3")  A  tradition  relates,  that  at  this  spring  St.  Athanasius  conyerted 
Philip.  We  were  thus  informed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  had 
joined  our  cavalcade ;  but  it  was  the  first  intelligence  we  had  ever  re- 
ceivedy  either  of  the  meeting,  or  of  the  person  so  conrerted. 
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them  with  so  much  sincerity,  and  lamented  the 
indignities  to  which  the  holy  places  were 
exposed  in  terms  so  affecting,  that  all  our 
pilgrims  wept  also.  Such  were  the  tears 
which  formerly  excited  the  sjnoipathy,  and 
roused  the  valour  of  the  Crusaders.  The  sailors 
of  our  party  caught  the  kindling  zeal ;  and 
little  more  was  necessary  to  incite  in  them  a 
hostile  disposition  towards  every  Saracen  they 
might  afterwards  encounter.  The  ruins  of  a 
church  are  shewn  in  this  place,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  spot  where  the 
marriage-feast  of  Cana  was  celebrated^  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that,  walkmg  among  these 
ruins,  we  saw  large  massy  stone  water-pots, 
answering  to  the  description  given  of  the  antient 
vessels  of  the  country*;  not  preserved,  nor 
exhibited,  as  relics,  but  lying  about,  disre- 
garded by  the  present  inhabitants,  as  antiquities 
with  whose  original  use  they  were  unacquainted. 
From  their  appearance,  and  the  number  of 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  practice  of 
keeping  water  in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding 


( 1 )  "  Nicephonis  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  says  it  was  built  by  St. 
Helen."    Maiitta  Trav.  vol.  II.  p.  171.    Lond.  1791. 

(2)  '*  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apieee.^ 
John  ii.  6. 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  was  once    c^p. 
common  in  the  country. 


Ahout  three  miles  heyond  CJana^  we  passed 
the  village  of  Tvran.  Near  to  this  place  they  Turan. 
pretend  to  shew  the  field  where  the  Disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  plucked  the  ears  of  com  upon 
the  Sahbath-day^.  The  Italian  Catholics  have 
named  it  the  field  *^  degU  Setti  Spmi  ;**  and  they 
gather  the  bearded  wheat,  which  is  annually 
growing  there,  as  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
relics  to  be  conveyed  to  their  own  country. 
The  heat  of  this  day  was  greater  than  any  to 
which  we  had  yet  been  exposed  in  the  Levant ; 
nor  did  we  afterwards  encounter  anything  so 
powerfiiL  Captain  Culverhouse  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  umbrella ;  —  a  frivolous 
event  in  milder  latitudes,  but  here  of  so  much 
importance,  that  all  hopes  of  continuing  our 
journey  depended  upon  its  being  repaired. 
Fortunately  beneath  some  rocks,  over  which 
we  were  then  passing,  there  were  cavems^  caTerns. 
excavated  by  primaeval  shepherds,  as  a  shelter 


(3)  Luke  vL  1.    Matth.  zii.  1 .    Mark  ii.  23. 

(4)  Small  reseiToin  for  containing  water,  of  great  antiquity,  some  in 
the  form  of  basons,  appeared  in  these  carems. 


Intense 
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from  scorching  beams  capable  of  baking  bread, 
and  actually  of  dressing  meat^ :  into  these  caves 
we  crept,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  umbrella,  but  also  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  of  unpacking  our  ther- 
mometers, and  of  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock. 
Heat.  The  mercury,  in  a  subterraneous  recess,  per- 
fectly shaded,  the  scale  being  placed  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  rock,  remained  at  one  hundred 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  As  to  making  any  ob- 
servation in  the  sun's  rays,  it  was  impossible ; 
no  one  of  the  party  had  courage  to  wait  with 
the  thermometer  a  single  instant  in  such  a 
situation. 


Basaltic  Aloug  this  Toutc,  particularly  between  Cana 

mena.  and  Turan,  we  observed  basaltic  phaenomena. 
The  extremities  of  columns,  prxsmatically  formed, 
penetrated  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  ren- 
der our  journey  rough  and  unpleasant.  These 
Origin  ex.  marks  of  regular  or  of  irregular  crystallization^ 
generally  denote  the  vicinity  of  a  bed  of  water 


lying  beneath  their  level.    The  traveller,  passing 


(1)  We  aflenvards  ate  bread  which  bad  been  thus  baked,  in  a  camp  of 
Djezzar's  troops,  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  the  first  Lieutenant 
of  the  Romulus  frigate  ate  bacon  so  dressed,  in  Abookir. 
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over  a  scries  of  successive  plains,  resembling,  chap. 
in  their  gradation,  the  order  of  a  staircase, 
observes  as  he  descends  to  the  inferior  stratum 
upon  which  the  water  rests,  that  where  rocks 
are  disclosed,  the  appearance  of  crystallization 
has  taken  place ;  and  then  the  prismatic  confi- 
guration is  vulgarly  denominated  basaltic.  When 
this  series  of  depressed  surfaces  occurs  very 
firequently,  and  the  prismatic  form  is  very 
evident,  the  Swedes^  from  the  resemblance  such 
rocks  have  to  an  artificial  flight  of  steps,  call 
them  Trap ;  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language, 
a  staircase.  In  this  state  Science  remains  at 
present,  concerning  an  appearance  in  Nature 
which  exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  common 
process  of  crystallization^  upon  a  larger  scale  than 
has  hitherto  excited  attention^.     Nothing  is  more 


(2)  See  the  obserratioiis  which  occur  in  pp.  420,  421,  vol.  II.  of 
the  Sto.  ediium  (tf  thete  Travdi.  It  was  in  conaeqaence  of  a 
Jooniey  upon  the  Rhine,  In  the  year  1798,  that  the  author  first  applied 
tiie  theorj  of  crystalliiation  towards  explaining  the  formation  of  what 
are  rnlgarly  called  basaltic  pillars ;  an  appearance  common  to  a  yariety 
of  different  mineral  snbstances,  imbedded  in  which  are  fbond  Ammo- 
nites, vegetable  Jmpressions,  foasfl  wood,  crystals  of  feldspar,  masses 
of  chalcedony,  xeolite,  and  sparry  carbonate  of  lime.  He  has  seen  the 
prismatic  conflgnration,  to  which  the  term  basaltic  is  usually  applied, 
in  common  compact  limestone.  Werner,  according  to  Profl^ssor 
Jameson,  {8^»t.  qf  Mbu  vol.  I.  p.  872),  confines  basalt  to  '^  the  floetz 
lYap  forwuiHon"  and  (p.  809,  ibid,)  to  the  concretionaiy  structure ; 

alluding 
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CHAP,  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  very  antient  lakes, 
in  the  bed  of  considerable  rivers,  or  by  the 
borders  of  the  ocean^  Such  an  appearance 
therefore,  in  the  approach  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias^ 
is  only  a  parallel  to  similar  phaenomena  exhibited 
by  rocks  near  the  lakes  of  Locarno  and  Bohemia 
in  Italy ;  by  those  of  the  Wenner  Lake  in  Sweden; 
by  the  bed  of  the  Rhinej  near  Cologne  in 
Germany^;  by  the  Valley  of  jRoncOf  in  the 
territory  of  Verona^ ;  by  the  Gianfs  Causeway 
of  the  Pont  du  Bridon^  in  the  state  of  Venice^t 
and  by  numerous  other  examples  in  the  same 
country;  not  to  enumerate  instances  which 
occur  over  all  the  islands   between  the   north 


allading  to  a  particalar  sabstance  under  that  appellation.  Coont  Bonmon 
(tee  NoteZ*p,  421 .  vol,  ll,cfthiseditum)ciO!Ds!iAen  the  basaltic  form  as  the 
result  of  a  retreat  This  is  coming  very  near  to  the  theory  maintained 
by  the  author :  in  furtherance  of  which,  he  will  only  nrge,  as  a  more 
general  remark,  that "  all  oystals  are  concretionary,  and  all  oolamnar 
minerals  crystals,  more  or  less  regular,  the  consequencea  of  a  letreat.** 

(1)  The  town  gates  of  Cologne  are  constructed  of  stones  haTfaig 
the  form  commonly  called  basaltic ;  and  similar  substaneei  may  be 
observed  in  the  walls. 

(3)  See  the  account  published  by  the  Abate  Fortify  **  DOia  VtOU  4i 
Ronca  nel  Territorio  Veronese,**  printed  at  Venice  in  177S. 

(3)  See  «  Memoria  de*  Monti  Colonnari  diS.E.U  Sigmor  CawaUer^ 
Giovanni  Strange"  printed  at  Milan  in  1778,  for  a  beaatifiU  repre- 
sentation  of  this  Causeway  ;  engraved  by  Fessard,  from  a  drawing  by 
De  Veyrenc.  Also  the  representations  g^ven  in  the  LXIst  Tofaime 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roifol  Sodtt^  of  Zamdonf 
Tab.  19,  p.  583,  See. 
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coast  of  Ireland  and  Icelandy  as  well  as  in 
SpaiUf  PortugaU  Arabia^  and  Indian.  When  these 
crystals  have  attained  a  regularity  of  structure, 
the  form  is  often  hexagonal,  like  that  of  Cannon 
Spavy  at  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  emeraUP, 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Patrin^  during  his 
visit  to  the  mountain  Odon  Tchelon^  in  the  deserts 
of  Oriented  Tahtary^  discovered,  in  hreaking  the 
former  kind  of  emerald^  when  firesh  taken  from 


(4)  See  the  nmneroat  oilier  tnataneet  mentiooed  by  ProfieMor 
jAJfttov,  {8y9t.  tf  Min.  voL  I.  p.  372.  Bdin,  1804^)  in  ftating  the 
geogiBphieal  sitaatkm  ci  besftlt ;  a  Tigue  term,  as  he  properly  expresses 
it,  whidi  ought  to  be  benished  firom  mineralogy :  it  is  in  hci  applied 
lo  any  aabatance  whirh  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  upon 
a  large  scale,  whenever  tlie  prisms  are  huge  enough  to  be  considered 
aseohnnns. 

(6)  Commonly  called  Siberian  Beryl,  and  PeruTian  Emerald.  HaUt, 
Patbiv,  and  others,  have  shewn  the  impropriety  of  separating  these 
TSorleCiet  of  the  emerald.  Some  consider  the  colooring  principle  as  suf- 
Sdent  to  distingnish  them,  which  is  oxide  of  iron  in  the  Asiatic  emerald, 
and  of  chromium  in  the  American.  Bat  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
emerald  of  Pern  does  not  always  contain  chromium ;  neither  is  it  yet 
known  that  it  does  not  contain  iron.  The  author  has  specimens  of 
the  Peravian  emerald,  iHiite  and  limpid  as  the  purest  rock  crystal. 
What  then  becomes  of  a  distiaetion  founded  upon  colour?  Patbin 
pnserres  the  names  of  emerald,  chrysolite^  and  aigue  marine,  as  all 
applicable  to  the  Siberian  mineral ;  but  he  says,  ^  Cet  gemmu  ont  la 
mtgme  formt  eritUUlme,  la  wume  p^saiUeur  Mpicifiquif  la  meme  dwreti 
qtrnthmeramdeduPmnm;  eUeteoniiamentlamemequantiUdeglueme; 
dU$  omi  ^meort  la  double  rrfraetioa  de  Vimtrande.  EUe$  n'oi  d^ffHreni 
dame  qye  par  la  amUwr;  et  Van  a  cm,  par  VexempU  du  rubit  d'Orieut, 
etnmbien  la  coulewr  est  nuUe  aux  yeux  du  naturalUte,**  Hut.  Nat,  des 
MtM.  torn.  II.  p.  23.    Pariif  An  0. 
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CHAP,  itg  fnatrix\  not  only  the  same  alternate  convex 
and  concave  fractures  which  sometimes  charac- 
terize the  horizontal  fissures  of  basaltic  pillars^ 
hut  also  the  concentric  lavers  which  denote 
concretionary  formation'.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  coincidence, 
resulting  from  similarity  of  structure  in  two 
suhstances,  otherwise  remarkably  distinguished 
from  each  other*. 


(1^  "  Je  fit  une  remarque  d,  eette  occasion  ;  e'ett  que  ee»  ffemme$  qn 
demerment  H  dures,  itoient  $inguliirement  fiiablet  ctu  »ortir  de  Uun 
g/iU§ :  pluneuTM  grot  prisma  9e  hruirerU  entre  met  mmnM,"  Hut,  NtU, 
de$.  Min,  torn,  II.p.S2.  It  is  the  same  with  the  coimnofi  flint,  whidi, 
when  first  taken  from  a  bed  of  chalk,  tometimea  breaks  in  the  hand, 
and  is  penetrated  with  yiaible  moisture.  This  also  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Hangarian  opals :  the  workmen  often  expose  them  to 
the  son,  before  they  Tcnture  to  remove  them. 

(2)  "  II  offre  un  accident  remarquable,  et  que  j'ai  obsenr^,  le  premier 
dans  ces  gemmcs ;  c  est  que  ses  extr^mit^s,  au  lien  d'etre  planes,  oat 
une  saillie  arrondie  comme  les  basaltes  articules.  Get  accident  se 
rencontre  6galement  dans  les  dmeraudes  ct  les  aigues  marines  de  la 
m^me  montagne.  J*cn  ai  des  exeniplaires  de  tontes  les  nuances  qni 
offrent  ces  articulations,  soit  en  relief,  soit  en  crenz.**  Hut,  Nat. 
des  Min,  torn.  II. p.  28. 

(3)  "  J*en  ai  plusieurs  ^chantillons,  ob.  Ton  Toit,  quand  on  let 
regarde  centre  lejonr  par  une  deleura  extr^mit^s,  des  hexagones  con- 
centriques,  qu'on  distingue  quelquefois  jusque  vers  le  centre  dn  prisme : 
ces  hexagones  sont  formes  par  les  lames  qui  ne  sont  appUqnto  toe- 
cessivement  &  chacune  de  ces  fkces."    Ihid.  torn,  II.  p.  31. 

(4)  The  mineralogical  reader  may  add  to  this  a  remarkable  fliel^ 
recently  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  Rer.  James  Lambert,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  radiating  pillars  upon  the  coast  of 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Spindle  Rock,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  spheroidal  mass,  which  once  occupied  an  orbi- 
cular cavity,  after  the  manner  in  which  zeolite  is  exhibited  in  porous 
aggregates;     the   prisms   diverge  from    a    common    centre   like   the 

aciculsr 
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After  we  had  passed  Turan^  a  small  planta-  chap. 
tion  of  olives  afforded  us  a  temporary  shelter; 
and  without  this,  the  heat  was  greater  than  we 
could  have  endured.  Having  rested  an  hour, 
taking  coffee,  and  smoking  tohacco,  as  usual, 
with  the  Arabs  of  our  party,  we  continued  our 
journey.  The  earth  was  covered  with  thistles 
m  such  numerous  variety,  that  a  complete  col- 
lection of  them  would  be  an  interesting  acqui- 
sition for  the  botanist.  A  plant,  which  we 
mistook  for  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  was  seen 
everywhere,  with  a  purple  head,  rising  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  collect 
specimens  of  all  these  ;  no  one  of  the  party 
having  sufficient  resolution  to  descend  from  his 
horse,  and  abandon  his  umbrella,  even  for  an 
instant.  We  distinctly  perceived  that  several  of 
these  plants  have  not  been  described  by  any 
traveller.     In   the    examination    of    the   scanty 


ftdciilar  radiating  fibres  of  zeolite,  carbonated  lime,  &c.  &c.  in  amyg^a- 
loldal  rocks.  The  author  witnessed  a  similar  appearance,  upon  as  large 
a  scale,  in  the  Isle  of  Canna,  in  the  Hebrides.  The  magnitude  of  certain 
phenomena  of  crystallization  sometimes  leads  the  mind  to  doubt  the 
nature  of  the  process  whence  they  have  resulted.  Suussure's  polished 
mountain,  near  St  Bernard  in  the  Alps,  b  an  instance  of  this  kind.  We 
are  at  no  loss  to  explain  the  cause  of  lustre  on  one  of  the  lateral  pianos 
of  a  small  crystal,  but  cannot  so  readily  conceive  that  the  9ido  of  a  moun- 
tain may  have  been  thus  modified. 

O  2 
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CHAP,  but  interesting  selection  which,  with  excessive 
fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  made  in  this  route, 
not  less  than  six  new  species  were  discovered'. 
Of  these,  the  new  Ghbe  Thistle^  which  we  have 

(\)  Hie  Beader  will  find  only   the  new   speciet   described   here. 

Othen,  howerer  rare,  are  resenred  for  a  General  List,  in  the  Appendix 

to  the  last  Section  of  this  Past  of  onr  TYavels. 
I.  A  new  species  of  £re/to^ro|i0,  which  we  haye  called  Hbliotsopiuk 
HiBSUTtTM.  This  was  found  near  Cana.  HeKotropium/oimUd(h 
ovaiu,  pHeatU,  wtegerrimi$f  pUii  depretiU  kirmiU  ;  ^neUmbrntRr 
iariiBf  piUs  patuUt  hir9Uti$nmi$»  Planim  hmmUii  rtmwm ;  ram 
paientei,  MnuH.  FoUa  petioUda  vim  poiiiearia}  peHoU  som- 
poUicarei.  SpioB  unilaierdle$  pedunevkdm^  8.  ad  8.  poHioa  iengt. 
Flarei  pedieeUati  §erie  eimpHei  diipo§iiL  Gd^yesf  kirmiiitmmi 
Corollm  tubut  ealyee  dimidio  Umgiotf  pmbeteeiu* 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  LarhipuTy  which  w«  haye  called 
Dblphikium  ihcanum,  foimd  near  the  same  plaee.  Jki^pkbmm 
neetariiid^^UiifolioKiemarginatiioHutiM;  eoroUiaptmUtpM&ty 
capndiM  $olitaHi»y  foHU  nudtipattitit.  RandfleaewM^  dtaaHeafi, 
9upravUlo9(hineanu  Folia pubescefUiatmiU^^arHUiflaeiniitliiiean' 
laneeoUait,  Florei  gubraeemoHypaueu  Pedunadihraet€aH,€ram, 
viUoai;  braettB  nUndatis.  Petala  neetario  Umgiora  unguindaU, 
obtuaa,  Calear  eoroUA  longUu,  eurvatum,  Oqmda  avaio-eUipiiai 
pubeiceru,  stylo  persistevUe  coronata. 

III.  Near  Cana  we  also  found  a  non-descript  cottony  spedes  of  OH' 
ganum,  which  we  have  called  Gaioahum  tbstitux.  Origamm 
folOi  iubeordato-owditf  petiolatii,  integerrimiiy  utritique  tommUma 
moUitiimit  tpieit  iubrotmuUMwatis,  peduneulatii^  eonqtaetis  tamm- 
tosi$  iubtemit  eaide  st^ffruiieoio.  PltaUa  ramota,  tomeHtom  kteam. 
Folia  nervosa  quinque  tineas  longa^  sapiks  r^fleafo,  8piemif€ves 
valde  tomentosa,  basi  eonstipatm,  subtemm.  Cal^  hUabiatus 
obovatus,  fttuee  Umuginosus,  Corolla  graeiUs,  gUrndsdoso^punctaia, 
Stylo  exserta.    Stigmata  reflexa. 

lY.  A  shrubby  non-descript  species  of  Globe  Tkietlef  which  we  have 
called  EcHiNOPa  gran oi flora.  EeHnops  eauU  st^ff^uteseenU 
scabro,  foliis  bipinnatis  supra  scabris,  subtus  tomentosiSf  ladniis 
perangustis;  capittdisglobosispeduneulatisampUs,   Caidis  suieatMS 

Jmscus, 
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limed  EcHiNOPs  grandiflora,   made  a  most    <^hap. 
iiiperb  appearance :  it  grew  to  such  a  size^  that 
tome  of  its  blossoms  were  near  three  inches  in 
liameter,  forming  a  sphere  equal  in  bulk  to  the 


fkteus  stilfflexuo§u§*  FoUa  gukim  aUHda,  moUiMimOf  ntpra  $or- 
didemretUiOp  hUpida;  ladnksUneari-'ilUndata.  CapUtdatiB.  Copt' 
tula  poliiees  duo$  eum  dimidio  mm  tre$  diametro  coertdei,  Florum 
pedkdHpappafL  Squama ealyem4BexteHareiindnieaUBUmceolaio- 
mdMatm  if\fra  medium  kUegerrwuBs  nqfra  amiraeUB  dentato- 
eUiatm  aeutudmoi:  squama  intima  brevier  tubulatOy  qumqu^fida^ 
t^pkUme  laeimaHs.  CctoIUb  limhut  iubo  ttrevhr  quinquepartittu 
hKUdie  eublinearUmi.  Stigmata  r^/lexa.  Sendna  Mnuta,  conh 
9ata ;  corona  striata^  eiUata  iulnnembranaeea* 

V.  A  noo'descript  species  of  Aira,  with  the  outer  Talve  of  the  corolla 
three-awned,  and  the  flowers  in  a  close  panicle,  as  in  tibe  iltra 
pmbeeeem*  We  liave  called  it  Aika  thxabistata.  Aira  pankuU 
9pie{formif  MonQfi ;  eoroUm  vdM  exteriore  ealyee  nervoeo  dimidio 
krevioref  triarietata ;  vagini$  foUorwn  ventricons,  anqdiuimit. 
Tills  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  the  leafy  culms  often  shorter  than  the 
obloQg  heads  of  the  flowers.  Both  the  leaves  and  their  sheaths  are 
deeply  striated,  and  downy.  The  flowers  Mie  set  reiy  dose  together 
in.  the  panides,  which  vary,  ttom  Bhout  an  inch  and  a  lialf  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  glories  of  the  ca)yz  are  of  a 
linear-lanceolate  shape,  deeply  furrowed,  and  downy.  The  inner 
▼alf  e  of  the  corolla  is  slenderer  and  shorter  than  the  outer  yalfe, 
slightly  notched  at  the  end,  and  without  awns:  the  two  lateral  awns 
of  the  outer  ralve  arc  about  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  central  one 
a  third  part  longer. 

Vh  A  non-descript  shrubby  spedes  of  Cittuit  with  rough  alternate 
leaves,  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  distant  from  each  other  on 
the  branches.  We  have  called  it  Cistus  olioophtllub.  Cittus 
ei^ndatut,  Jhdicasus,  foliia  altemie  ovatO'kmeeolatie,  enervUi, 
integerrimii,  teabrit,  pUons,  margine  rewthUis  ;  peduneuHi  unyUh 
wis  ;  calyeit  folioUt  iruBqualibus,  hirsutii,  Frutieultu  ramotut^ 
rami  flexuon^  gracileSt  ntpra  vUloiL  Folia  petiotata,  patentioy 
Uneat  quatuor  tonga,  Petioli  brevisHmi,  pihti,  Ctdfeisfoliola  ifUB» 
quoHa  duo  angutta,  tria  quadnqfld  latiora,nervo$a,  CoroUaflana^ 
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CHAP,    largest    fruit  of  the  pomegranate.     Its   leaves 
v^»^^^^  and  stem,  while  living,   exhibited  a  dark  but 
vivid  sky-blue  colour.     The  description  in  the 
Note  is   taken  from  its  appearance  in  a  dried 
state.     The  Persian  Manna-plantf  or  Hedysarum 
Alhagif   which  we  had  collected  between  Acre 
and  Nazarethj  also  flourished  here  abundantly. 
This  thorny  vegetable  is  said  to  be  the  favourite 
food  of  the  cameP :  it  is  found  wild,  in  Syria^ 
PalcBstiney  Persia^  Egypty  Mesopotamia^  ArmemOt 
Georgia,  and  the  islands  of   Tenos,  Syra,  and 
Cyprus.      Toumefort,   who  considered  it  as  a 
plant  sui  generis,  has  given  a  description  of  it, 
in  his  account  of  the  Island  of  Syra^.     Raxxwolf, 
who  discovered  it  in  1537,   ^  ^^  vicinity  of 
Aleppo,  and  in  Persia,  often  mentions  it  in  his 
F^tu^of  Travels ^      As    we   advanced,   our  journey  led 
Gaiuee.       us  through  an    open    campaign   country,   until, 
upon  our  right,   the  guides  shewed  to  us  the 
Mount  where  it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached 
to  his   disciples   that  memorable    Sermon  ^   in 
which  are  concentrated  the  sum  and  substance 


(1)  Fonkal'tf  Flora,  p.  136. 

(2)  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  II.  p.  4.     Ljfon,  1717. 

(3)  See  pp.  84,  152,  206.  Lond,  1693.  Also,  the  end  of  Mr.  Bay's 
CollecUon  of  Travels,  "  Stirpium  Orientalwm  rariantm  Catahgut:' 
Alhagi  Mauborum. 

(4)  Matthew,  ch.  v.  vi.  vii. 
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of  every  Christian  virtue.  We  left  our  route  to  chap. 
visit  this  elevated  spot :  and  having  attained  v^^^^^^ 
the  highest  point  of  it,  a  view  was  presented, 
which,  for  its  grandeur,  independently  of  the 
interest  excited  by  the  different  objects  con- 
tained in  it,  has  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the 
ffofy  JLatuP. 

From  this  situation  we    perceived   that  the  vte'V/^™ 

*  tn©  Kern- 

plain,  over  which  we  had  been  so  long  riding,  ei-Hatti. 

was  itself  very  elevated.     Far  beneath  appeared 

other  plains,  one  lower  than    the  other,  in  a 

regular   gradation,    reaching    eastward,   as    fitr 

as  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias^  or  Sea 


(6)  This  hill  is  called  Kera-el-HuUn  in  Pococke'a  Trayels,  signifying 
'*  the  Horns  of  Hutin,"  there  being  a  mount  at  the  east  and  west  end 
of  it;  and  so  called  from  the  village  below,  which  he  writes  Hatin. 
We  wrote  it,  as  it  was  pronounced,  Hatti.  Pooocke  has  enumerated 
the  objects  he  beheld  from  this  spot,  in  a  note  to  p.  67.  Part  I.  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  his  Description  of  the  East  ^  To  the  south-west  I 
saw  Jebel-Sejar,  extending  to  Sephor;  Blmiham  was  mentioned  to  the 
BOQth  of  it :  I  saw  the  tops  of  Carmel,  then  Jebel-Turan,  near  the 
Plain  of  Zabulon,  which  extends  to  Jebel-Hutin.  Beginning  at  the 
north-west,  and  going  to  the  north-east,  I  saw  Jebel-Igermick»  about 
which  they  named  to  me  these  places,  Sekeenen,  Elbany,  S^onr,  Nah, 
Rameh,  Mogor,  Orady  Trenon,  Kobresiad ;  and  further  east,  on  other 
hills,  Meirom,  Tokin  on  a  hill,  and  Nouesy;  and  directly  north  of 
Hatin  is  Saphet ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  hill  on  which  that  city  stands, 
Kan-Tehar  and  Kan  Eminie  were  mentioned ;  and  to  the  north  of  the 
8ca  of  Tiberias  I  saw  Jebel-esheik." 
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CHAP,  of  GalUet^.  This  immeBse  lake,  almost  equal, 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  appeBrance,  to  tiiat  of 
Crenewi^  spreads  its  waters  over  all  tbe  lower 
territory,  extending  from  the  north-east  towards 
the  south-west^  Its  eastern  shores  exhibit  a 
sublime  scene  of  mountains  towards  the  north 
and  south,  and  they  seem  to  close  it  in  at 
either  extremity ;  both  towards  Chorazin^  where 
the  Jordan  enters  ;  and  the  Aulon,  or  Campus 
Sfagmu^  through  which  this  river  flows  to  the 
Dead  Sea.    The  cultivated  plidns  reaching  to 


(1)  ^'Uare  appellator— OaUlanfei  quia  ia  GaliML  proriodft;  mare 
Tlberiaditi  k  dTitate  Tiboiadto;  mare  Cenarithyab  op|>ido  Oeneratb, 
coi  BocceMit  Tiberias ;  stagnnm  Oenezareth,  vel  lacns  Geneiar,  li  pro- 
pinqoft  regfone  Qenezar."    {QuaresmU Eludd.  Terr,  Sonet,  1.  tU.  e.  S. 

p.  863.  torn.  II.  ^n^.  1300.) <<  Called  always  a  Sea,"  tayt  FoUer, 

*'  by  three  of  the  ErangelistB,  but  generally  a  Lake  by  St.  Lukb. 
Indeed,  amongst  lakes  it  may  be  accounted  for  a  sea,  such  the  gpreat- 
ness ;  amongst  seas,  reputed  for  a  lake,  saeh  tiie  sweetness  and  fireshness 
of  the  water  therein."    FutUr'i  Pitffoh^ii^  q/*  PaUeitine,  B.  II.  c.  6, 

p.  140.    Lond.  1650. 

< 

(S)  Its  various  names  are  cited  in  the  preeediag  Note.  St.  Lukb 
calls  it  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth ;  and  this  agrees  with  Pliny's  appella- 
tion, who,  q[>eaking  of  the  River  Jordan,  {Hiii,  Nat.  lib.  r.  e.  16. 
JU  Bat.  10S6.)  uses  these  words :  **  In  lacam  se  fondit,  qnem  plnres 
Qencsaram  vocant,  zri  mill.  pass,  longitudlnis,  vi  mill.  pass,  latitadinis, 
amoBBis  (^rcnmseptom  oppidls.^  He  also  notices  the  hot  springs  of 
Bmmans,  near  Tibbrxas.  JouphuB  (lib.  iii.  de  BtU.  JuA,  e.  18.)  gires 
it  the  same  itime  as  PHny ;  which  it  derired  from  the  appeHation  of 
the  neighbouring  district.  {Ibid.)  As  to  Its  dimensions,  JosBPHua, 
(ibid,)  than  whom,  says  Rblaud,  ^  nemo  meliiis  ea  scire  potuit,"  de- 
scribes its  length  as  equal  to  an  hundred  {Hegeiippui,  as  140)  stadia ; 
and  its  breadth  as  forty.  Its  distance  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites  is 
reventy-five  miles. 
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its  borders,  which  we  beheld  at  an  amazing  chap. 
depth  below  our  view,  resembled,  by  the  ^' 
various  hues  their  different  produce  presented, 
the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast  carpet'.  To  the 
north  appeared  snowy  summits,  towering  be-  libahus. 
yond  a  series  of  intervening  mountains,  with 
unspeakable  greatness.  We  considered  them 
as  the  summits  of  lAbanus:  but  the  Arabs 
belonging  to  our  caravan  called  the  principal 
eminence  Jehel  el  Sieh,  saying  it  was  near  to 
Danuucus;  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  JUhanus^.  This  summit  was  so  lofl^, 
that  the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part 
of  it :  not  lying  in  patches,  as,  during  summer, 
upon  the  tops  of  some  very  elevated  mountains, 
(for  instance,  upon  that  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland^) 
but  investing  aU  the  higher  part  with  that  per- 
fect white  and   smooth  velvet-like  -  appearance 


(3)  The  exceeding  fertility  of  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land  if  noticed 
by  all  traTeOen,  and  all  antiiors,  who  hare  mentioned  this  conntry. 
Josephos  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  aptitude,  both  of  the  climate  and 
soil,  towards  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  froit  and  regetaUes ;  so 
that  plants,  requiring  elsewhere  a  dlflbrence  of  tcmperatore,  thrive 
here,  says  he»  as  if  the  seaions  were  in  a  oompetltion  which  should 
contribute  most.  Figs  and  grapes  continue  in  season  during  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  and  other  fruit  throughoot  the  whole  year.  (Vid. 
Jo§eph.  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ill.  c.  18.) 

(4)  According  to  D'Anville,  Jebel  el  Sieh  is  the  general  name  for 
the  whole  chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  identified  by  Jerom  with  the  scrip- 
tural Ubrm ON  ;  but  the  authority  even  of  D'Anvllle  is  not  decisive  as 
to  the  exact  position  or  names  of  places  in  Syria. 
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CHAP,  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep ; 
a  striking  spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where 
the  beholder,  seeking  protection  from  a  burning 
sun,  almost  believes  the  firmament  to  be  on 
fire\  The  elevated  plains  upon  the  mountainous 
territory  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  are  still  called  by  a  name,  in  Arabic, 
which  signifies  **  the  Wildemess.^^  To  this  wil- 
derness it  was  that  John,  the  prsecursor  of  the 
Messiah,  retired,  and  also  Jesus  himself,  in 
their  earliest  years.  To  the  south-west,  at  the 
distance  only  of  twelve  miles,  we  beheld  Mount 
Thah6r,  having  a  conical  form,  and  standing 
quite  insular,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
wide  plains  of  Esdraelon.  The  mountain  whence 
this  superb  view  was  presented,  consists  entirely 
of  limestone ;  the  prevailing  constituent  of  all  the 
mountains  in  Greece^  Asia  Minor^  Syria,  Fhos^ 
nida,  and  Palcestine^. 


(1)  The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  at  this  time,  in  the  most  shady 
situation  we  could  find,  indicated  102^  degrees. 

(2)  The  enterprising  Bubgkhardt,  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
Literary  world  will  hear  more  hereafter,  is  now  traTeUing»  under  the 
auspices  of  the  African  Society,  in  Syria,  previous  to  his  Journey  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  He  has  lately  visited  the  summit  of  Libanus, 
and  informs  the  author  (by  a  letter  dated  Aleppo,  May  3, 1811)  that 
it  consists  wholly  of  limestone.  He  observed  a  fossil  shell  upon  the 
top  of  that  mountain ;  but  it  principally  consists  of  "  primitive 
limestone." 
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By   a    steep,    devious,     and    difficult    track,     chap. 
following    our    horses    on    foot,    we  descended    ^^^^ 
fipom  this  place  to  the  village  of  Hatti\  situate  ^^^^""^ 
at  one  extremity  of  the  cultivated  plain  we  had 
surveyed    from    the   heights.      Here,  when  we 
had  collected  the  stragglers  of  our  party  into  a 
large  plantation   of  lime  and   lemon  trees,  we 
were  regaled  by  the  Arabs  with  all  their  country 
afforded.     Having  spread  mats  for  us  beneath 
the  trees,    they  came    and   seated    themselves 
amongst  us,  gazing,  with  very  natural  surprise, 
at  their  strange  guests.      Some  of   the  Arabs 
were  Druses.     These  are  much  esteemed  in  the  Dmses. 
countries  bordering  the  seat   of  their  Govern- 
ment, for  their  great  probity,  and   a  mildness 
of  disposition,  which,   in  Syria,  is  proverbially 
attributed  to  the  members  of  their  community. 
It  is  said,  that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
except  of  food  which   they  have  obtained  by 
their  own  labour,    or,    as  the  Arabs   literally 
expressed  it,   "  by  the  sweat  of    their  brow." 
From  the  conversation  we  had  with  them,  they 
seemed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their  origin. 
When  strangers  question  them  upon  this  subject. 


(3)  Called  Uutin  by  Pocoeke.    JJeseripi.  qftht  Bast,  vol.  II.  part  1, 
p.  67. 
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CHAP,  they  relate  numberless  contradictory  fables ;  and 
some  of  these  stories  have  found  their  way 
into  books  of  travels  :  but  their  history,  as  it 
was  said  before,  remains  to  be  developed.  It 
seems  probable,  that,  long  before  £1  Durzi^ 
established  among  his  followers  those  opinions 
which  at  present  characterize  the  majority  of 
the  DruneSf  tibte  people,  as  a  distinct  race, 
inhabited  the  country  where  they  now  live. 
The  worship  of  Vemus  (in  whose  magnificent 
temple  at  Byhlus  in  Phomicia  the  rites  of 
Adanii  were  celebrated)  still  existing  in  their 
country^ ;  and  the  extraordmary  fact  of  the  pre- 
servation of  an  antient  Mgyptian  superstition,  in 
the  honours  paid  to  a  ealf^  in  Mount  Libanus^ 
by  those  Druses  who  assume  the  name  of 
Okkals*;    are  circumstances    which  refer  to  a 

(1)  See  Effttwnt  and  Heyman$  Travels^  vol.  Lp.  293.  Lond,  1759. 
Also  a  former  note,  p.  90. 

(2)  See  Note  (1 ),  p.  136,  of  this  Tolome. 

(3)  **  And  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molien 
CaJfi  and  they  said.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  IsraeL"    Exod.  xxxii.  4.* 

(4)  '<  From  this  we  may  oonclade,  with  reason,  that  the  Druses  hate 
no  religion  :  yet  one  chiss  of  them  must  be  excepted,  whose  religious 
customs  are  very  peculiar.  Those  who  compose  it,  are,  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  what  the  initiated  were  to  the  profiine ;  they  assume  the  name  of 
OlLkals,  which  means  spiritualists,  and  bestow  on  the  vulgar  the  epithet 
of  Djahel,  or  ignorant :  they  have  various  degrees  of  initiation,  the  high- 
est orders  of  which  require  celibacy."     Volney'%  Trav,  vol,  II.  p.  59. 

*  A  curiuus  representation  of  one  of  these  figures,  rudel^y  formed,  and 
covered  with  inscriptions,  was  communicated  to  Dr.  llcnley,  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Borgia,  from  the  original  in  his  Museum. 
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more  antient  period  in  history  than  the  schism  chap. 
of  the  Arabs  after  the  death  of  Mohammed^  To 
that  mildness  of  character,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  DruseSj  may  he  attributed  both 
the  mixture  caused  among  them  by  individuab 
of  different  nations  who  have  sought  refuge  in 
their  territory,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  strive  to  amalgamate  the  discordant  mate- 
rials of  every  religious  creed.  Those  with  whom 
we  conversed  acknowledged  that  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Druses  admitted  alike,  as  objects  of 
adoration,  whatsoever  had  been  venerated  by 
Heathens,  Jews,  Christians,  or  Moslems;  that 
they  worshipped  all  the  prophets,  especially 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah^  as  well  as  Jesus  and 
Mohammed ;  that,  every  Thursday  evening,  the 
OkhalSf  who  cultivate  mysteries,  elevate,  within 
their  places  of  worship,  a  molten  Idol,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
calf.  Before  this,  persons  of  both  sexes  make 
their  prostrations;  and  then  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  ensues,  every  male  retiring  with  the 
woman  he  likes  best.  This  the  JOjaheP  relate 
of  the  OkkalSf  whom  they  describe  as  cautious 
in  makmg  known  the  ceremonies  of  then*  secret 


(5)  See  the  account  gifen  by  Vdney,  vol.  II.  sect,  3.  p.  39. 

(6)  See  the  Note  in  opposite  p«ge. 
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worship.  The  custom  which  unites  the  Druses 
in  bonds  of  the  strictest  amity  with  those  who 
happen  to  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  with  them, 
is  of  Arabian  origin ;  but  indifference  about 
matters  of  religion,  which  is  so  obvious  among 
the  Druses,  never  was  known  to  characterize  an 
Arab.  The  fact  is,  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
them  all.  It  is  evident  that  the  Okkah  are  not 
indifferent  as  to  their  mode  of  worship,  whatso- 
ever this  may  really  be.  That  which  is  related 
of  them  we  do  not  receive  upon  their  own 
authority.  The  imputation  which  charges  them 
with  the  worship  of  a  calfj  has  some  internal 
evidence  of  truth ;  because  such  an  idol,  so 
reverenced,  was  brought  by  the  Israelites  into 
the  Holy  Land:  nor  does  it  seem  probable, 
supposing  this  accusation  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  invention  of  a  tribe  of  ignorant  moun- 
taineers, that  the  story  would  have  been  so 
classically  adapted  to  the  antient  history  of  the 
country.  Considering  the  little  information 
derived  from  the  writings  of  those  travellers 
who  have  resided  among  them,  and  who  have 
paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  nature  of  their  occult  rites  will 
ever  be  promulgated\       That    they  betray  an 


(1)    "  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  single  word  from  their  priests,  who 
observe  the  most  inviolable  secresy  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their 

worship. 
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inclination  to  Mohammedanism  is  not  true,  because  ^^.^^' 
they  shew  every  mark  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Moslems^  and  behave  with  great  bene- 
volence and  friendship  to  the  ChristianSy  whose 
religion  they  respect*.  In  their  language  they 
are  Arabs;  in  every  thing  else,  a  distinct  race  of 
men^  Tliere  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
their  physic^omy,  which  is  not  that  of  an  Arab. 
From  this  circumstance  alone,  we  were,  at  any 
time,  able  to  select  one  of  the  Druses  from  the 
midst  of  a  party  of  Arabs.  A  certain  noble- 
ness and  dignity  of  feature,  a  marked  eleva^ 
tion  of  countenance,  and  superior  deportment, 
always  distinguished  them  ;  accompanied  by 
openness,  sincerity,  and  very  engaging  manners\ 
From  this  brief  account  of  a  people,  concerning 


worship.    I  concladc,  therefbre,  that  their  dogmas  are  impenetrable 
mytteries.**    MaritV a  Traoel$y  vol,  II, p,^,    LondAlQX, 

(2)  AfarUVa  Travels,  vol,  II.  p,  35. 

(3)  Paul  Lucas,  spcalcing  of  the  Maronites,  says.  Their  language  is 
Arabic  in  conversation,  but  in  writing  they  use  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic 
characters.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  from  their  Arabic  lang^uage  alone* 
that  the  Maronitct  of  Syria,  any  more  than  the  Dnises,  are  necessarily 
Arabs.  "  Us  parlent  Arabe  ;  mais  leurs  earact^res  sont  Syriaquet 
on  Chaldaiqnes."  Voyage  du  Sieur  Paul  Lneaa,  torn.  1.  p.  904. 
Amtt.  1744. 

(4)  I  have  seen  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  Druses,  excepting  an  eng^ving  in  Lord  Valentia's  Traveb,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Salt,  representing  Abyssinians  resting  on  a  march.  (Se€ 
ro/.  III.  p.  109.  Lond,  1800.)  The  two  figures,  seated  upon  the  right 
hand  of  that  group,  in  white  cloaks,  whose  faces  are  exhibited  in  profile, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Druses  we  saw  in>Syria. 
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CHAP,  whom  we  would  gladly  have  contributed  any 
satisfactory  information,  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention  to  other  subjects;  confessing,  that  on 
leaving  the  Druses^  we  were  as  ignorant  of  their 
real  history  as  when  we  entered  the  country  of 
their  residence^ 

As  we  rode  from  this  village  towards  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  guides  pointed  to  a  sloping 
spot  from  the  heights  upon  our  right,  whence 
we  had  descended,  as  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  accomplished  by  which  our  Sa- 
viour fed  the  multitude:  it  is  therefore  called 
The  MultipKcation  of  Bread;  as  the  Mount 
above,  where  the  Sermon  was  preached  to  his 
Disciples,  is  called  The  Mountain  of  Beatitudes, 
from  the  expressions  used  in  the  beginning  of 
that  discourse^.     This  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is 


(1)  ^  The  country  of  Castravent,  a  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  which 
looks  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  inhabited,  in  preference  to  any 
other  spot,  by  the  Druses,  who  gave  their  name  to  this  southern  district. 
They  occupy  also  the  rest  of  Mount  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  the  narrow 
plains  which  lie  between  Castraycnt  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  extent  of 
shore  from  Gibail,  otherwise  called  Byblus,  as  far  as  the  riyer  EtI,  near 
the  antient  Sidon,  at  present  called  Sayd.  The  antient  Heliopolis,  now 
Icnown  by  the  name  of  Balbec,  is  peopled  by  this  nation,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  country.  In  short,  families  of  the  Druses  may  be  found 
scattered  here  and  there,  throughout  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine." 
MarUi*$  Travels,  vol  II.  p.  23. 

(2)  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  sphit  ....  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,"  &c.  &e. 
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full  of  wild  animab.     Antelopes  arc  very  nu-     chap. 
merous :    we    had    the    pleasure    to    see  these 


beautiful  quadrupeds  in  their  natural  state, 
feeding  among  the  thistles  and  tall  herbage  of 
Aese  plains,  and  bounding  before  us  occa* 
sionally,  when  we  disturbed  them.  The  Arabs 
frequently  take  them,  in  the  chase.  The  lake 
now  continued  in  view  upon  our  left.  The 
wind  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  Disciples, 
when,  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse 
these  waters,  they  were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and 
saw  Jesus,  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, 
walking  to  them  upon  the  waves\  Often  as 
this  subject  has  been  painted,  which  combines 
a  number  of  circumstances  fevourable  to  a 
sublime  representation,  no  artist  has  been 
aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
memorable  for  the  transaction.  The  Lake  of  8«^f^ 
Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  cal-  LakeOca 
culated  to  heighten  the  solemn  impression  made 
by  such  a  picture;  and,  independently  of  the 
local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  con- 
templation, it  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  in  the  Holy  Land.     It  is  by  comparison 


(S)  Matthew  xbr.  24, 85,  £6. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP,  alone  that  any  due  conception  of  its  ap- 
pearance  can  be  communicated  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  seen  it :  speaking  of  it 
comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as  longer 
and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland  lakeSf  although  it  be  perhaps  inferior 
to  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess 
the  vastness  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  although  it 
much  resembles  it  in  certain  points  of  view.  In 
picturesque  beauty  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Lake 
of  Locarno  in  Italy ^  although  it  be  destitute  of 
any  thing  similar  to  the  islands  by  which  that 
majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned.  It  is 
inferior  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps  in  the 
height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the 
Lake  Asphaltites ;  but  its  broad  and  extended 
surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound 
valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
eminences,  when  added  to  the  impression  under 
which  every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it, 
gives  it  a  character  of  unparalleled  dignity. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  plain  whose 
surface  exhibited  such  motley  colours  to  us, 
when  it  was  viewed  from  the  Mountain  of 
Beatitudes^  a  long  and  steep  declivity  of  two 
miles  yet  remained  to  the  town  of  Tiberias, 
situate  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake.     We  had 
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here  a  noble  view  of  the  place,  with  its  castle  chap. 
and  fortifications.  Groupes  of  Arahs^  gathering 
their  harvest  upon  the  backs  of  camels,  were 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Beyond 
it,  appeared,  upon  the  same  side  of  the  lake, 
some  buildings  erected  over  the  warm  mineral 
Baths  of  JEmmanSf  which  are  much  frequented 
by  the  people  of  the  country  ;  and,  still  farther^ 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Turning 
our  view  towards  its  northern  shores,  we  beheld, 
through  a  bold  declivity,  the  situation  of  Caper-- 
'naum,  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  two  tribes 
of  ZabuUm  and  Naphtcdu  It  was  visited  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Antoninus  the  Martyr,  an 
extract  from  whose  Itinerary  is  preserved  by 
Helandj  which  speaks  of  a  church  erected  upon 
the  spot  where  St.  Peter^s  dwelling  once  stood\ 
Along  the  borders  of  this  lake  may  still  be  seen 
the  remains  of  those  antient  tombsj  hewn  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Galilee^  in  the  rocks 
which  face  the  water.  Similar  works  were 
before  noticed  among  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus. 
They  were  empty  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  had   become   the  resort  of  wretched  men. 


(I)  "  Dcindc  venimus  in  civitatem  Caphaniaam  in  domum  Petri, 
quBB  iDodo  est  basilica. "  Itin.  Antanin.  Martyr,  Vid.  Btiandi  Paitt- 
aiina,  in  Nom.  Capernaum. 

p  2 
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CHAP,  afflicted  by  diseases  which  rendered  them  the 
outcasts  of  society;  for,  in  the  account  of  the 
cure  performed  by  our  Saviour  upon  a  dad- 
moniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenesj  these 
t&mhs  are  particularly  alluded  to ;  and  their 
existence  to  this  day  (although  they  have  been 
neither  noticed  by  priests  nor  pUgrims,  and 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Empress 
Helenoj  who  would  undoubtedly  have  shaped 
them  into  churches)  offers  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist  who  has 
recorded  the  transaction :  '*  There  met  him  our 
OF  THE  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who 
had  his  dwelling  among  the  tomb f^ I*  In  all 
the  descent  towards  Tiberias^  the  soil  is  black, 
and  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  rocks,  which  may  be  called  pseudo- 
volcanic,  from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to 
substances  that  have  sustained  the  action  of 
fire.  The  stony  fragments  scattered  over  the 
surface  are  amygdalo'idal  and  porous  ;  their  ca- 
vities being  occasionally  occupied  by  mesotype, 
or  by  acicular  carbonate  of  lime : — the  former 
became  perfectly  gelatinized  after  immersion  in 
muriatic  acid.  We  observed  some  plantations 
of  tobacco  which  was  then  in  bloom ;  of  Indian 

(1)  Mark,  ch.  y.  2,  9. 
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cam ;  of  ndlletf  which  was  still  green  ;  of  tnelofu^    chap. 
pumpkinSf  and  cucumbers.    The  harvest  of  wheat   v^y*^/ 
and  barley  ended  in  June ;  hut  the  oats  were  still 
standing.    From  Hatti  to  Ttiericu  is  nine  miles : 
two  of  these  consist  of  the  descent  from  the 
elevated  plain  towards  the  lake. 

As  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  the  tibbruh. 
Turkish  guards  were  playing  at  chess.  They 
conducted  us  to  the  residence  of  the  Governor. 
Having  made  as  rapid  a  disposition  as  possible 
of  our  baggage,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
night  in  a  large  room  of  the  Castle,  which 
reminded  us  of  antient  apartments  in  old  cas- 
tellated buildings  yet  remaining  in  Englandj  wc 
hastened  towards  the  lake ;  every  individual  of 
our  party  being  eager  to  bathe  his  feverish  limbs 
in  its  cool  and  consecrated  waters. 

Proceeding  towards  the  shore,  we  saw  a  very 
antient  churchy  of  an  oblong  square  form,  to  which 
we  descended  by  steps,  as  into  the  Church  of 
St*  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  some  other 
early  Christian  sanctuaries,  where  the  entrance 
resembles  that  of  a  cellar;  day-light  being 
rarely  admitted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship 
erected  in  Tiberias^  and  that  it  was  constructed 


er. 
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CHAP.  ^  early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  roof  is  of 
I'^j  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  We  could  discover 
no  inscription,  nor  any  other  clue  to  its  origin. 
The  priest,  whom  we  found  officiating,  Was  so 
ignorant^  that  he  knew  not  hy  whom,  for  whom, 
nor  when,  it  was  erected ;  saying  only,  that  it 
iiueor  was  called  The  house  of  Peter.  Under  this  name 
it  is  mentioned  hy  former  travellers*.  Nicepharus 
CalUstus^i  as  cited  hy  Reland^^  records  the  de- 
dication of  a  magnificent  edifice  to  St.  Peter^  hy 
Helena^  mother  of  Constantine  the  Firsts  in  the 
city  of  Tiberias.  ReUmd  distinguishes  this 
huilding  from  that  now  hearing  the  name  of  the 
Apostle*;  hut  he  helieves  the  latter  derived 
its  name  from  the  former^.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  insignificant  a  structure  as  he  seems  to 
suppose.  Its  arched  stone  roof,  yet  existing 
entire,   renders  it   worthy  of   more    particular 


(1)  "At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  there  is  an  oblong 
square  church,  arched  orer,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter :  it  fs  men* 
tioned  by  antient  authors,  and  said  by  some  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  St.  Peter  was."  Poeoeke's  Dneript.  qf  the  Baitf  toL  II. 
Pan  I.  p.  68. 

(S)  Histor.Ecdes.  11,19. 

(8)  Palsestfaia  lUostrata,  torn.  II.  p.  1042.    Traj.  Rat  1714. 

(4)  **  In  h&e  nrl>e  nimimm  sedem  magniflcam,  ct  ab  illd.  qnse  hodie 
Petri  dlcitur  pland  diversain,  lielena,  Constantini  mater,  Pctro  olim 
dedicayU."    Ibid, 

(5)  *'  Ilinc,  puto,  numen  oedis  Petri  huic  sediculse  adhusit."  PaUutuia 
lUuMtraia,  torn.  II.  p.  1042. 


(6)  Jobn  xxL  1.  '*  Ecelosia  ab  Helen&  matre  in  itto  loco  ftbricata, 
in  sno  decore  pulchra  pennanet.''  BanifaeUu  de  Peremd  CkiUu  Terr. 
Sonet,  lib.  U. 

(7)  Epipbanii  Opera,  torn.  II.  lib.  i.  Ady.  Habf.  p.  1S8.  Paris,  1032. 

(8)  In  referring  to  this  Josepbns,  Rebmd  uses  so  little  precision, 
that  he  might  be  confoanded  with  Josephus  the  Jewish  Historian. 
"  TTberiade,"  says  he,  **  ante  tempora  Joseph!  non  licuit  Christiano." 
(Belandi  Paiiutina  JUuitraia,  torn.  II.  p.  1038.)  A  preceding  para- 
graph, howeyer,  states  that  he  acted  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine 
the  First ;  and  Epipbanius,  whose  writings  are  referred  to  by  Relaad, 
cautiously  avoids  confounding  him  with  Flavins  Josephus. 

(0)  See  the  former  Chapter. 

(10)  Built  over  the  spot  where  St  Peter's  dwelling  was  bdieved  to 
haye  stood  in  Capernaum.  See  an  extract  from  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonintu  the  Martyr,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and  giyen  in  a 
former  Note.  Also  ReUmd.  PdUut.  lUiut.  torn.  II.  p.  683.  Tnj. 
Bat.  1714. 

(11)  Epipbanii  Opera,  torn.  II.  lib.  i.  Ady.  Hsor.  pp.  136,  137. 
Paris,  1032. 
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observation.  If  it  be  not  the  building  erected  chap. 
by  Helena^  on  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  St.  Peter  after  his 
resurrection^,  it  is  probably  that  which  Eptpha- 
7mu?  relates  to  have  been  built  by  a  native  of 
Tiberias,  one  Josephu^,  who,  under  the  auspices 
of  Canstantinef  erected  the  churches  of  Sephoris? 
and  Capemaum^\  The  materials  of  which  it 
consists  seem  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  stones  used  for  that  edifice. 
Josephus,  according  to  Epiphaniu^\  when  about 
to  build  the  church,  found  part  of  an  antient 
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CHAP,    temple,  called   the  AdrianeumS   consisting  erf 
stones  six  feet  square*,  which  the  inhabitants 


iiiui^'  of  Tiberias  wished  to  convert  into  a  public  hath« 
This  he  immediately  appropriated  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  sanctuary;  and  in  the  present 
building  similar  remains  may  be  observed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  it,  we  may  regret 
that,  in  the  numerous  publications  which  have 
appeared  respecting  the  Holtf  Laniy  no  accurate 
delineation  of  these  curious  specimens  of  vaulted 
architecture  has  yet  been  afforded  by  artists  duly 
qualified  for  their  representation. 


tkmof  tlie 
Town. 


^!r^^«  The  town  of  Tiberias  is  situate  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  It  is  fortified  by  walls,  but 
it  has  no  artillery  ;  and  like  all  Turldsh  citadels, 
it  makes  a  greai  figure  Ifrom  without,  exhibiting 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  wretchedness 
within.  Its  castle  stands  upon  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  north  part  of  it.  No  antiquities  now 
remain,  except  the  building  just  described,  and 
the  celebrated  hot  baths  of  Emmaus?^  about  a 


(1)  'A^puivcMv.  Temples  withoat  images  were  called  ADBXAViAy 
from  Adrian,  by  whom  they  were  introdaced. 

(2)  That  is  to  say,  of  four  cubits  square ;  reckoning  each  cnbit  at 
eighteen  inches. 

(3)  Emmans,  or  Ammaus,  signifies  baths.  (\ISl,  Jo§eph»  lib.  iv. 
de  Bell.  Jud.  c  1.)  The  Hebrew  appellation  is  nDTl  Chaxxath 
{Reland.  Palmtt.  lUuti.  tom.  I.  lib.  L  p.  908.)    The  Baths  of  Tiberias 
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mile  to  the  south  of  the  town.  **  Thermos  Tibe-  cbap. 
riadis  quis  ignorat?^*^  They  were  visited  by 
JEgnumt  and  Heyman ;  but  the  water  has  never 
been  accurately  analyzed.  Hasselquist  states, 
that  he  remained  long  enough  for  this  purpose^, 
but  he  has  given  no  account  of  its  chemical 
constituents.  Pococke  indeed  brought  a  bottle 
of  it  away,  having  observed  a  red  sediment 
upon  the  stones  about  the  place.  He  affirms^, 
that  it  contained  '<  gross  fixed  vitrioU  some  alum^ 
and  a  mineral  scdt.'*  A  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Manconysj  cited  by  Meland'^f  relates,  that  the 
water  is  extremely  hot,  having  a  taste  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  nitre.  Egmant  and  Heyman  describe 
its  quality  as  resembling  that  of  the  springs  at 
la  Chapell^.    They  bathed  here,  and  found 


are  thus  mentioned  by  Pliny :  ^  Ab  ocddente  Tiberiade,  aqnis  calidii 
Mlttbri."  (Bist.  Nat.  lib,  y.  e.  15.)  JoaephoB  also  mentions  them, 
and  their  sitoatioo  with  regard  to  the  city :  Oip/ui  oix  AwmBiv  lyc^rtv 
iv  Kiifiy,  'Afi/iaovt  ovofia  airry .  Therms  non  longd  (ab  orbe  Tiberiadis) 
abflont,  in  yico,  Ammaus  dicto."  (Joiephui,  Antiq.  lib.  xTiiL  c.  3.) 
The  Arabian  word  for  baths,  Chammam,  or  Hammam,  If  not  very 
different  from  the  Hebrew :  and  l^  this  name  the  Batha  of  Tlberiaf  are 
now  called. 

(4)  ReUauU  PdUuHna  lUuttr.  tom.  II.  lib.  ill.  p.  1090.  Tr^f. 
Bat.  1714. 

(6)  Trarelt  to  the  Eatt,  p.  167.    Lond.  176d. 

(6)  Description  of  the  Eagt,  yol.  II.  part  I.  p.  60.    Lond.  1745 

(7)  Pakttt.  Illuti.  tom.  II.  lib.  ill.  p.  1040.    TVty.  Bat.  1714. 

(8)  Trayels  through  Part  of  Europe^  Asia  Minwr,  fe.  vol.  II.  p.  S3. 
Lond.  1750. 
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CHAP,  the  water  ''so  hot,  as  not  easily  to  be  endured^" 
and  80  saltf  as  to  communicate  a  brackish 
taste  to  that  of  the  lake  near  it"  Volney  say8\ 
that,  ''  for  want  of  cleaning,  it  is  filled  with  a 
black  mud,  which  is  a  genuine  ^tMops  Martial;" 
that ''  persons  attacked  by  rheumatic  complaints 
find  great  relief  and  are  firequently  cured  by 
baths  of  this  mud/' 

These  observations  have  been  introduced, 
because  we  were  unable  ourselves  to  visit  the 
place;  and  were  compelled  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  building  which 
covers  a  spring  renowned,  during  many  ages, 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  In  the  space  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Emmaus^  Egmont  BJoAHeyman 
noticed  remains  of  walls,  and  other  ruins,  which 
are  described  as  foundations  of  the  old  city'. 
This  is   said,    by  Pocock^f  to   have    extended 

(1)  Trayels  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  II.  p.  290.    Lond.  1787. 

(2)  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  II.  p.  33. 

(3)  Description  of  the  Bast,  vol.  XI.  part  I.  p.  08.  Poeoeke  says, 
tliat  when  they  were  digging  for  stones  to  bnild  the  castle,  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  they  found  a  great  number  of  sepulchres, 
wherein  it  was  stated  Jews  had  been  buried  eight  hundred  years 
before.  He  saw  a  stone  coffin  (p.  09)  adorned  with  rellefii,  exhibiting  a 
bull's  head  within  a  crown  of  ilowen,  and  **  a  festoon  supported  by 
a  spread  eagle."  The  city  has  ncTcr  been  inhabited  by  any  people 
unto  whom  this  religious  custom  can  be  ascribed,  except  its  Jewish 
owners.  The  foct  therefore  affords  curious  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
a  Tcry  popular  symbol  in  heraldry. 


(4)  AdriehamU  Theat,  Terr.  Sonet,  in  ZabuUm.  Vid.  p.  148- 
CMnii*  lv9S* 

(6)  1  Kmg$f  xr.  fiO.  At  the  preelfe  moment  when  this  note  is  intro- 
dfocedf  the  irruption  of  the  Wahabee  Ambe  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  has  made  tlie  eastern  district  of  Syria  a  scene  of  transactions 
leiembling  the  state  of  the  country  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  years 
before  the  Christian  »ra.  Ibn  Saoud,  the  Wahabee  Chief,  remained 
only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Houran;  OTerran,  in  that  timci  a  spaee 
of  at  least  140  miles ;  plundered  and  ransacked  about  thirty  Tillages ; 
•ad  returned  flying  into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions.  These  par- 
ticulars are  communicated  to  the  author  in  a  letter  (dated  Aleppo, 
May  3,  1811)  from  his  friend  Burckhardt,  now  travelling  under  the 
ansplees  of  the  African  Society.  They  afford  a  striking  paralld  with  the 
'<  Acts  of  Asa,  and  all  his  might,  and  an  that  he  dkl,'*wfao»in  his  war 
witb  Baasha,  lent  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus  **  against  the  dties  of  Israel, 
and  smote  ^on,  and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maadiah,  and  att  CInneroth, 
wkh  aU  the  land  of  KaphtaU." 

(6)  Rtland,  PdUttt.  lUmgt.  torn.  II.  lib.  iii.  p.  1096.  ITAnTiUe  bow- 
eyer  reconciles  this  position  of  Kinncreth,  which  he  writes  Cinereth,  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  NaphtaU  to  the  soathem  extremity  of  the 
Lake  Gennesareth. 
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about  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  than  the    chap. 

T  a 

present  mclosure  of  its  walls. 

Adrichomms\  considering  Tiberias  to  be 
the  Cinneroth  of  the  Hebrews^  says,  that  this 
city  was  captured  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria^j 
and,  in  after  ages,  restored  by  Herody  who 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  buildings.  But  Cmnerothj 
Cftf  as  it  is  otherwise  written,  Kinnereth^  was 
a    city  of    Naphtali,    and    not    of    ZabuM. 
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^^y^'  The  old  Hebrew  city,  whatever  was  its  name, 
probably  owed  its  birth  to  the  renown  of  its 
baths.  Some  of  the  most  antient  temples  in 
the  world,  together  with  the  cities  to  which 
they  belonged,  had  a  similar  origin^  Tiberias^ 
according  to  some  authors^,  was  built  by  7!&e» 
rius  the  Roman  Emperor,  who  called  it  after  his 
own  name.  But  Josephus  relates,  that  Herod 
the  Tetrarch  erected  it  in  honour  of  TiberiuSf 
with  whom  he  was  in  great  feivour'.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  said,  he  selected  the  most  suitable 
place  in  all  Galileej  upon  the  border  of  the  Lake 
Gennesaretk.  The  ample  document  afforded 
by  Josephus  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  HerodCs  city 
was  precisely  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  town 
as  it  now  stands ;  for  in  the  account  given  by 
him  of  its  situation,  he  describes  the  hot  baths 
of  Emmaus  as  being  out  of  the  city,  and  not  far 
from  it*.  Very  considerable  privileges  were 
given  to  those  who  chose  to  settle  there ;  the 


(1)  WitneM  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Moont  Ida,  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  by  .Sschylos;  the  temple  of  JEscolapiiis  in  Spidauria;  ftc.  &e. 

(2)  **0c  KviooiQ  w6'kiy  kv  ry  'lovSai^,  UdXtvtv  a^i^v  tig  rb  Uww 
6vofia  TifiipiaSa'  **  l»  urbem  in  Jndiel^  oondidit,  et  de  nomine  too 
appellavit  Tiberiada."  Joel  in  Chronographia,  p.  109.  Eadem  hme 
Icguntur  apud  Miehaelem  Qlyeam  in  Atmal.  part  3,  p.  883.  Vid. 
Beland,  Palmtt.  JUutt,  torn.  II.  p.  1037. 

(3)  AntiquU.  lib.  xtUL  c.  8.  et  De  BelL  Jud,  lib.  ti.  c.  8. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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ground  upon  which  the  city  was  huilt  being  fall 
of   sepulchres,   and   thereby  considered  as  pol- 
luted by  dead  bodies  ^     Hence   we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  a  former  city  upon  the  same 
territory.     Tiberias  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  Jewish  annals^ :  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
of   the  most    memorable    events    recorded    by 
Josephus.     In  refuting  the  writings  of  Justus^  an 
historian  often  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzantinusj 
he  speaks  of  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  as  the  two 
most  illustrious  cities  of    Galilee^.     During  a 
visit  paid  to  it  by  Agrippa,   the  successor  of 
Herod,  the  kings  of  Camagene,   of  Emessa^  of 
the  Lesser  Armenia^  of  Pontus^  and  of  Chalcis, 
here  met  to  do  him  honour,  and  were  magnifi- 
cently   entertained  ^      After    the    downfied    of 
Jerusalem^  it  continued,  until  the  fifth  century  ^ 
the  residence  of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbins,  and 
learned  men.     A  university  was  founded  here. 


(5)  Antiquit.  Ub.  xriU.  c.  3.  et  De  B«I1.  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

(0)  **  Vide  Misnam  Scliabbath,  III.  4.  et  XXII.  6.  frc"  Reland. 
PaliBSt.  lUost.  torn.  II.  iib.  iii.  p.  1030.  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  zviii.  c.  3. 
Ub.  ziz.  c.  7.    In  Vit.  &c.  kc. 

(7)  Josephus  in  Y\\k  vak, 

(8)  Antiq.  lib.  ziz.  c.  7. 

(0)  Beland  says,  <<  usque  ad  sseculum  quartum ."  Egmont  and  Heyman 
mention  ihe fifth ;  and  Pococke,  the  eleventh  century.  I  haye  pffefaned 
the  sera  assigned  by  Egmont  and  Ueyman,  (yol.  II.  p.  41.)  beoniMllicy 
mention  tbe  precise  year,  and  giye  their  authority. 
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The  office  of  Patriarch  was  hereditary;  and 
appeared  with  some  lustre  under  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  in  the  person  of  Simon  the  Thirds  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Jifth  century^  the  Patri- 
archate was  suppressed,  after  haying  subsisted 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years\  In  the  sixths 
Justinian^  according  to  ProcopiuSj  rebuilt  the 
walls\  In  the  seventh  century^  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens^  under  Caliph  Omar ;  yet, 
in  the  eighth^  we  find  it  mentioned  in  an  J/tne- 
rary  cited  by  JReland^  as  still  containing  many 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues^  Various 
medals  are  extant  of  the  city«  bearing  different 
inscriptions^     These  are  interesting,  not  only 


(1)  Egmont  and  Heyman,  yol.  II.  p.  91. 

(2)  A.  D.  429.  Ilnd. 

(3)  Sec  Basnage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews. 

(4)  Procop.  lib.  v.  c.  0.  de  .Sdific.  Justinian. 

(5)  A.  D.  640.  See  Basnage;  Egmont  and  Heyman;  kjc.  The 
Bmperor  Heraclius  visited  this  place  A.  D.  620,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Anastasias  {Histor,  p.  101).  "Tiberiadcm  adiiset,  accusavere 
Christian!  Benjamin  qaendam  nomine,  quasi  mala  sibi  flM^ientcm  (erat 
^nim  admodum  opulentus)  qui  suscepit  Imperatorem  et  exercitum  ejos. 
Ast  imperator  damnayit  earn ;  '  Qaamolnrem/  inquiens,  '  molestof  es 
Christianis  V  qui  ait, '  Ut  inimicis  fldei  rneas.'  Tunc  Imperator  admooi- 
tum  hunc,  et  ad  credendum  suasum  baptizavit  in  ledibiis  Eustachii  Nea- 
politani,  qui  et  ipse  ciim  Cliristianus  esset  Imperatorem  excepit.**  Ret, 
Pahtit,  tom.  II.  p.  1040. 

(6)  Itin.  WiUibaldi.    Rel.  Palaest.  ibid. 

(7)  Vid.  Harduin.  Num.  Antiq.  p.  498.  Paris,  1684.  Patin.  p.  186. 
Vaillant  Numis.  Imperat.  August,  et  Ceesar.  p.  374.    Paris,  1698,  kc. 
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from   the   dates  which  they  commemorate,  but    ^^^ 
also  in  the  allusion  made  by  some  of  them  to   v^v* 
the  baths  of  Tiberias^  the  principal  cause  of  the 
city's  celebrity.     They  are  chiefly  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  or  of  Adrian.     Upon  some,  the  Syrian 
goddess  Astarte  is  represented   standing  upon 
the  prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the   head  of  Osiris 
in   her  right  hand,   and   a  spear   in  her  left^ 
Others   represent  Jupiter  sitting  in  his  temple^. 
There  are  also  other  medaU  of  the  city,  with 
the  figure  of  HygeiOf  holding  a  serpent,  and  sit- 
ting on   a  mountain  ;    from  whose   base  issue 
two  fountains,   intended  for  the  hot  springs  of 
JSmmaus  ^^ 

Among  the  pebbles  of  the  shore  were  pieces  Mine 
of   a    porous    rock,   resembling    the   substance  Gam 


called  Toadstone  in  England:  its  cavities  were 
filled  with  zeolite.     Native  gold  was  found  here 

The  legend  given  by  Harduin  ig,TIBEPIEQN«EniKAAYAIOYET-An- 
Those  commemorated  by  Vaillant  have  KAAYAIO  TIBEPIEQN,  wHh 
different  dates.  The  epochs  of  the  city  commence  with  the  year  of 
Rome  770;  therefore  the  All,  or  81,  noticed  by  Harduin,  answers  to  the 
year  of  Rome  850,  being  the  first  year  of  Trajan's  reign.  It  was  asaal 
to  compliment  the  Emperors  by  striking  medals  during  the  first  year  of 
their  reign.  Reland  notices  a  remarkable  medal  of  Tiberias  {torn.  II. 
p.  1042.  Palcut.  niutt,)  which  had  on  one  sMe  the  legend  TIBBPIAC 
within  a  laurel  wreath,  and  upon  the  other  the  wonls  HPOAOY 
TETPAPXOr  L.  AA.  with  a  palm  branch. 

(8)  VaUlant,  p.  374.  Nam.  Impcrat.    Paris,  1008. 

(9)  Ibid. 

(10)  Viil.  Reland.  Palait,  Tilutt.  torn.  II.  p.  1042. 
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CHAP. 
V. 


Konk-do- 

■eript 

shellt. 


formerly.  We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this 
kind,  but,  on  account  of  its  trivial  nature,  neg- 
lected to  pay  proper  attention  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  hints  given  by  more  than  one 
writer  upon  this  subjects  Neither  boat,  nor 
vessel  of  any  kind,  appeared  upon  the  lake. 
The  water  was  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal; 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 
Swimming  to  a  considerable  distance  firom  the 
shore,  we  found  it  so  limpid,  that  w&  could  dis- 
cern the  bottom  covered  with  shining  pebbles. 
Among  these  stones  was  a  beautiful  but  very 
diminutive  kind  of  shell,  being  a  non-descript 
species  of  Buccinuvvj  which  we  have  called 
BucciNUM  Galil^um.  We  amused  ourselves 
by  diving  for  specimens ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance of  discerning  such  small  objects  beneath 


(1)  Hegerippus  de  JExeid.  Urb.  Hiero,  lib.  iii.  c  26,  kc 

(2)  See  th«  Vignette  to  this  Cliapter.  The  figure  which  moat  resem- 
bles this  new  species  of  Buccinum  is  in  Chemnitz.  {Vol,  IV,  p,  43. 
tab.  124.//.  1167, 1169.)  He  calls  it  Nassafasciata ;  and  describes  it 
*'fasciis  altemlB  obscurd  bnmnels,  rufescentibus  et  candidis  cirenm- 
cincta.*'  He  reflMrs  also  to  Seba,  {Thesaurus,  tfoL  III.  tab.  63./.  43.) 
who  describes  it,  "  oinereo-flava,  itidem  costata  crenata,  et  profundd 
lyrata."  The  latter  part  of  Scba's  description  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  this  new  species,  which  is  evidently  a  Buccinum.  Chemnitz  says  that 
his  shell  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  Tranquebar.  Neither  of  the 
figures  referred  to  affords  a  correct  representation  of  the  Galilsean  Buc- 
cinum ;  nor  is  there  in  Linnseus  any  description  which  answers  to  it. 
We  have  therefore  named  it  Buccinum  Oalilieum. 
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the  surface,  may  prove  the  high  transparency  chap. 
of  the  water.  The  River  Jordan  maintains  its  v^^v^ 
course  through  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and,  it  jo^. 
is  said,  without  mingling  its  waters.  A  similar 
story  is  related  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  at 
Cob  lent  Zy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
difference  of  colour  has  been  caused  in  water  by 
the  junction  of  rivers'.  A  strong  current  also 
marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  through  the 
middle  of  the  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed 
by  contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the 
force  of  a  hurricane  from  the  south-east,  sweep- 
ing from  the  mountains  into  the  lake,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly 
raised :  this  the  small  vessels  of  the  country 
are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  As  different  state- 
ments have  been  made  of  the  breadth  of  this 
lake,  and  experienced  mariners  are  often  tole- 
rably accurate  in  measuring  distance  upon 
water  by  the  eye,  we  asked  Captain  Culverhouse 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  interval  between 
Tiberias  and  the  opposite  shore,  where  there 
is  a  village,  scarcely  perceptible,  upon  the  site 
of  antient  Hippos.  He  considered  it  as  equal  to  Hippos, 
six  miles.  Mr.  Loudon^  Purser  of  the  Romulus^ 
and  also  the  Cockswain  of  the  Captain's  barge. 


(3)  See  p.  90  of  our  Third  Volume,  8vo.  edit. 

VOL.  rv.  Q 
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CHAP,    were   of  the  same  opinion  :    of  course,  such  a 

N^^yl^/    mode  of  computing  distances  must  he  liable  to 

error.     We  could  obtain  no  information  from  the 

inhabitants  respecting  the   dimensions  of  their 

lake :  the  vague  method  of  reckoniDg  accordmg 

to  the  time  one  of  their  boats  can  sail  round 

or  across  it,  was  the  only  measure  they  could 

Dimen-      fumish.       According  to  Sandys\  its  length  is 

BeaofGa-  twelvc  miles   and  a  half,   and  its  breadth  six. 

lUee. 

This  is  evidently  derived  from  Josephw^.  Of 
its  length  we  could  not  form  any  accurate 
opinion,  because  its  southern  extremity,  winding 
behind  distant  mountains,  was  concealed  from 
our  view;  but  we  inclined  rather  to  the  state- 
ment of  Hegesippasj  as  applied  by  Reland^  to 
the  text  of  Josephics ;  this  makes  it  to  equal  one 
hundred  and  forty  stadia^  or  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half ^  Josephus  speaks  of  the  sweetness 
of  its  water,   of  its  pebbly  bottom,  and,  above 


(1 )  In  length  an  hundred  furlongs,  and  fortie  in  breadth."  Semdjft* 
Travels,  Book  Hi.  p.  141.     Lond.  1637. 

(2)  See  a  former  Note. 

(3)  Paleest.  lUust.  lib.  i.  c.  39.  torn.  I.  p.  2i>9.    Trig,  ad  Rben.  1714. 

(4)  "  Namque  lacus  ipsius,  velut  quodam  mare  einus  amplissimus,  in 
longitndinem  centum  quadraginta  extend  itnr  stadia,  latitndinc  quadra- 
ginta  diffunditur.''  Hegetipptu  de  Excid.  Urb,  Hitro.  lib.  iii.  c.  86. 
vol.  Vll.  p.  492.  Bib.  Pat.    Par.  1654. 

(5)  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  thus  extolled  by  Quaresmius :  "  Non 
coenosse,  paludosse,  amaree,  sed  clarse,  dulces,  potabiles,  et  fecundae." 
Quaresmii  Elucid,  Terr.  Sanci. lib.  vii. c. 3.  p. 862. torn.  II.  Ant?erp.  1639. 
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all,  of  the  salubrity  of  the  surrounding  atmo-  chap. 
sphere^*.  He  says  the  water  is  so  cold,  that  its  v^s^ 
temperature  is  not  affected  by  its  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
A  most  curious  circumstance  concerning  this 
lake  is  mentioned  by  Hasselqutst:  ^^  I  thought  it 
remarkable,"  observes  this  celebrated  natu- 
rali8t^  ''  that  the  same  kind  of  fish  should  be  Singular 
here  met  with  as  in  the  Nile;  Charmuthj  Silurus^ 
Bcenniy  MulsiU  and  Sparus  GalilcBtis.*'  This 
explains  the  observations  of  certain  travellers, 
who  speak  of  the  lake  as  possessing  fishes 
peculiar  to  itself ;  not  being,  perhaps,  acquainted 
with  the  produce  of  the  Nile.  Josephus  consi- 
ders the  Lake  Gennesareth  as  having  fishes  of  a 
peculiar  nature^;  and  yet  it  is  very  worthy  of 
notice,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Caper- 
naumy  his  remarks  tend  to  confirm  the  observa- 
tion made  by  Hasselguist.  *^  Some  consider  it," 
says  he^,  "as  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it ' 
brings  forth  fishes  resembling  the  Coracinus  of 
the  Alexandrian  lake." 


(6)  Jo§eph.Ub.m.  de  Beil.  Jvd.  c.  18. 

(7)  Hastdquist*s  Vay.  and  TracdtmtheLenmi,p.  157.  Lond.  1790. 

(8)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  18.  de  BeU,  Jud. 

(9)  TavTtiv  f  Xf /3a  rov  Siikov  rivic  iioKayf  l-nl  ytyvf  rf  Kard  rt^y 
*AXiKavipimv\ifivri¥  KofMcTyy  iropavX^irioy.  Joieph,  lib.  iii.  de  Bdl. 
Jud,  torn.  II.  p.  258.  ed.  S.  HaTerc.  Am^.  &c.  17S6.  The  same  kind 
of  fish  b  mentioaed  in  Athenaeof,  (p.  3S7.  C.  Hav.)  See  alfo  '*  Oetmer. 
de  AfuatUUmi.*' 

Q    2 
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CHAP.         This  lake  was  the  scene  of    a  most  bloody 

V. 

K^^^J^^  naval  engagement  between  the  Romans  under 
Na^°En-  ^^/>a««w,  and  the  Jews  who  had  revolted 
gagement.  during  the  administration  of  Agrippa.  The 
account  of  the  action,  as  given  by  Josephus^ 
proves  that  the  vessels  of  the  country  were 
nothing  more  than  mere  boats :  even  those  of 
the  Romans^  expressly  built  for  that  occasion, 
and  described  as  larger  than  the  ships  used 
by  the  Jews^  consisted  of  small  craft,  rapidly 
constructed,  and  for  the  building  of  which, 
it  is  said,  they  had  abundance  both  of  artificers 
and  materials^  Titus  and  Trajan  were  present 
in  that  engagement ;  and  Vespasian  was  himself 
on  board  the  Roman  fleet.  The  rebel  army 
consisted  of  an  immense  multitude  of  seditious 
people,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  country,  and 
especially  from  those  bordering  upon  the  lake, 
who,  as  fugitives  after  the  capture  of  Tarichcea^  by 


(1)  Jotepkiu,  lib.iii.  de  Bell.Jud,  cap.  17. 

(2)  Tarichsea  was  situate  beyond  the  Baths  of  Emmaos,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  distant  from  Tiberias;  or  thirty  stadia,  according  to 
Josephus.  Between  these  two  cities  Vespasian's  army  was  often 
encamped,  and  generally  at  the  Baths  of  Emmaus.  Pliny,  speaking 
of  Tarichflea,  says,  that,  by  some,  the  lake  was  called  after  the  name 
of  this  city:  "A  meridie  Tarichea,  quo  nomine  aliqui  et  lacum 
appellant''  (P/i/i.  Hitt,  Nat,  lib.  y.cap.  15.  L.  Bat.  1636.  torn.  I.  p.  263.) 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  by  some  called  the  Lake 
of   Lausanne;   and  especially  by  Gibbon,  who  was  ofiendcd  at  being 

censured 
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Titus^  had  sought  refuge  upon  the  water.  The  obap. 
victory  gained  by  the  Romans  was  followed  v-^-v-^ 
by  such  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Jews^  that  ^r*^^**' 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  either  upon  the  lake  ^^^^ 
or  along  its  shores,  excepting  blood,  and  the 
mangled  corpses  of  the  insurgents  :  their  dead 
bodies  infected  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  victors  as  well  as  the  vanquished  were 
sufferers  upon  the  occasion  :  the  number  of  the 
slain,  after  the  two  actions,  (that  of  Taric/uBa 
and  the  naval  engagement  which  followed,) 
amounted  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 
Neither  was  the  slaughter  less  memorable 
of  the  prisoners,  who  w^ere  marched  to  Tiberias 
as  soon  as  the  victory  had  been  obtained. 
Vespasian  caused  them  all  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
amphitheatre ;  where  twelve  hundred  of  them 
were  put  to  death,  being  unable  or  unfit  to 
bear  arms.  This  amphitheatre,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  Josephus,  was  large 
enough  to  contain'  thirty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  persons,  (besides  a  vast  number  of 
others  who  were  given  as  slaves  by  Vespasian 


ceDBored  for  it.    The  author  once  heard  him  eipress  an  inteDtion  of 
proying  this  Uist  to  be  the  only  correct  appellation. 

(3)  Future  travellers  will  perhaps  discover  the  remains  of  abtuldisg 
of  this  magnitude. 
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^^^-  to  Agrippa^  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis^^  Gauhn\  Hippof?^  and  Chdara^  ;  the 
sum  total  of  which  he  has  not  mentioned,)  all 
of  whom  were  mountaineers  of  AniUlAbanus 
and  Herman^  or  restless  tribes  of  freebooters 
from  Eastern  Syria;  unable,  as  Jasephus  describes 
them,  to  sustain  a  life  of  peace,  and  exhibiting, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  same  state  of 
society  which  now  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

After  reluctantly  retiring  from  this  Umpid 
Lake,  we  returned  to  the  castle.  Here,  within 
the  spacious  and  airy  apartment  prepared  for 
our  reception,  we  mutually  expressed  our  hopes 
of  passing  at  least  one  night  free  from  the 
attacks  of  vermin ;  but,  to  our  dismay,  the  Sheik^ 
being  informed  of  our  conversation,  burst  into 


(1 )  Trachonitia  was  the  country  near  Damascus,  to  the  cast  of  Hermon 
and  Anti-Libanns. 

(2)  Gaulon  gave  its  name  to  the  district  caHed  Oanlonltis,  beyond 
Jordan,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 

(3)  A  city  opposite  to  Tiberias,  apon  the  lAke  Gennesareth,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  mountahis  bearfaig  the  same 
name,  and  being  a  branch  of  the  chain  of  Hermon. 

(4)  A  city  beyond  Jordan,  distant  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  tlie 
Lake  Gennesareth.  Like  Hippos,  it  gave  its  name  to  a  small  province. 
The  hot  baths  of  Gadara  are  mentioned  by  Epiphanius.  Oadara,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  was  one  of  the  strongciit  cities  of  the  country. 
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laughter,  and  said,  that,  accordmg  to  a  saying    chai 
current  in  Galileey   ^^  the  king  of  the  fleas  v^^v* 

HOLDS    HIS    COURT   IN    TIBERIAS."        SomC    of    the 

party,  provided  with  hammocks,  slung  them 
from  the  walls,  so  as  to  lie  suspended  above  the 
floor;  yet  even  these  did  not  escape  persecu- 
tion :  and,  for  the  rest  of  us,  who  lay  on  the 
bare  planks,  we  were,  as  usual,  tormented 
and  restless  during  the  night,  listening  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  jackals.  Being  well  aware 
what  we  had  to  expect,  we  resolved  to  devote 
as  many  hours  as  possible,  before  day-break, 
to  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  .country, 
to  our  supper,  and  to  the  business  of  writing 
our  journals.  They  brought  us  a  plentiful 
repast,  consisting  of  three  sorts  of  fried  fishes 
from  the  lake :  one  of  these,  a  species  of  mullet^ 
was,  according  to  their  tradition,  the  favourite 
fiK)d  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Frencli,  during  the 
time  their  army  remained  under  Buonaparte  in 
the  Holy  Landj  constructed  two  very  large 
ovens  in  this  castle.  Two  years  had  elapsed,  SappM 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  since  they  had  set  caused 
fire  to  their  granary;  and  it  was  considered 
as  a  miracle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias^  that 
the  combustion  was  not  yet  extinguished.  We 
visited  the  place,  and  perceived,  that,  whenever 
the  ashes  of  the  burned  com  were  stirred  by 
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DepoTtttre  from  Tiberias — Effect  of  the  CU- 
mate — Prodactions  of  the  Desert  —  Liibi  — 

State  of  the  Qnmtry — Mount  Thabor —  Change 
of  Route — Narrow  Escape  of  the  Author — 
Camp  of  I}jezzai'»  Cavalry — Wart  of  the 
Arabs — Thar  Manners  and  Disposition — Ad- 
dress of  an  Arab  to  his  Mare — Sihoom,  or 
Wind  of  the  Desert — Bread  baked  in  the  Sun's 
Rays  —  Emir  of  the  Mountains  —  Plain  of 
Esdraelon — Encampments  —  Jennin —  Effect 
produced  by  Change  of  Government — Santoni — 
Antient  CastU — Napolose  or  Sichem — Recep- 
tion by  the  Governor — Aspect  and  State  of  the 
City — Its  various  Appellations  —  drcumsiances 
connected 
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connected  with  its  antient  History — Tomb  of 
Joseph — Tomb  of  Joshua — Nature  of  those 
Relics — Samaritans — Jacob's  Well. 


W  fi  were  on  horseback  by  six  o'clock  on  Mon-     ^^^^• 
day  morning,   July   the  sixth,  notwithstanding  s.^v^w/ 
our  excursion,  and  continued  our  route.     Leav- 
ing     Tiberias^    we  took  a  different  road  from  Departure 

°  ,  firom  Tibe- 

that  by  which  we  came,  and  crossed  an  ex-  Has. 
tensive  valley,  hoping  to  visit  Mount  Thabdr. 
In  this  valley,  three  hundred  French  cavalry 
defeated  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Turks;  an 
event  so  astonishing,  even  to  the  Turks  them- 
selves, that  they  considered  the  victory  as  ob- 
tained by  magic ;  an  art  which  they  believe  many 
of  the  Franks  to  possess. 

All  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  at  this  season  Effector 
of  the  year,  in  the  Holy  Landj  is  done  away  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  A  traveller, 
wearied  and  spiritless,  is  often  more  subdued 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
journey.  Many  rare  plants  and  curious  minerals 
invite  his  notice,  as  he  passes  slowly  along, 
with  depressed  looks  fixed  upon  the  ground; 
but  these  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain.  It 
appears  to  him  to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable 
cruelty  to  ask   a  servant,   or    even  one  of  the 
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CHAP,    attending  Arabs,  to  descend  from  his  horse  for 


the  purpose  of  collecting  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  All  nature  seems  to  droop ;  almost  every 
animal  seeks  for  shade,  which  it  is  extremely  dif- 
Prodac-  ficult  to  find.  But  the  ckanusleony  the  Uzard,  the 
n^rt.  ^  serpent^  and  all  sorts  of  beetles,  basking,  even 
at  noon,  upon  rocks  and  in  sandy  places,  exposed 
to  the  most  scorching  rays,  seem  to  rejoice  in 
the  greatest  heat  in  which  it  is  possible  to  exist 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Egypt,  where  no  desert 
is  so  solitary  but  reptiles  and  insects  may  be 
observed ;  proving  that  the  ostrich,  and  other 
birds  found  there,  are  by  no  means,  as  some 
writers  have  msdntained,  at  a  loss  for  food.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  desert  ofiers  to  them 
nourishment  they  could  not  easily  procure 
elsewhere.  A  very  interesting  volume  of 
natural  history  might  be  made,  relating  only 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert :  they  are  much 
more  numerous  than  is  commonly  believed  :  and 
if  to  these  _  were  added  the  plants  which  thrive 
only  in  such  a  situation,  with  an  account  of  those 
extraordinary  petrifactions  found  in  the  African 
deserts ;  the  various  jokers,  and  other  siliceovs 
concretions  abounding  in  the  sandy  tract  be- 
tween the  JRed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  well  as  all 
over  Arabia  Petrcea  and  Mauritania;  the  descrip- 
tion would  be  truly  marvellous.     The  enterprise 
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of  another  Hasselquist  is  not  required  for  this    chap. 
purpose ;  because,  although  much  remains  to  be       ^^' 
discovered^  naturalists  are  already  possessed  of 
sufficient  materials  for  such  an  undertaking. 

After  three  hours,  walking  our  horses,  we  ^^^^^ 
arrived  at  a  poor  village,  called  Lubi\  situate 
upon  the  brow  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  bound 
the  valley  before  mentioned,  towards  the  south. 
During  our  ride,  we  had  suffered  apprehensions 
from  the  tribes  of  Arabs  under  arms,  who  were 
occasionally  seen,  descending  and  scouring 
the  opposite  hills,  as  we  crossed  the  valley. 
We  could  plainly  discern  them,  by  means  of 
our  glasses,  reconnoitering  us  from  the  summits 
of  those  hills.  They  were  described  at  Lubi  as 
collected  in  great  force  upon  Mount  Thab&r;  so 
that  our  visit  to  that  mountain  became  imprac- 
ticable :  the  guard  whom  Djezzar  had  sent 
with  us  would  not  venture  thither.  We  were 
therefore  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
view  we  had  of  it  from  Ijubi.  Djezzar's  troops 
had,  on  the  preceding  day  (Sunday),  taken 
many  thousand  cattle  from  tlie  Arabs :  therefore, 
besides  their  natural  predatory  disposition,  they 
were  at  this  time  actuated  by  motives  of    the 

(1)  Pronounced  Xoo^. 
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CHAP,  most  direful  revenge,  not  only  for  the  loss  of 
w^C'-w  their  property,  but  also  of  many  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  who  had  been  captured.  The 
mere  sight  of  an  escort  firom  their  bitter  enemy, 
Djezzar  Pashas  would  have  induced  them  to  put 
everv  one  of  us  to  death.  We  had  lost  somewhat 
of  our  strength  by  deserters  from  the  pilgrims 
of  our  caravan,  who  had  thought  proper  to 
remain  at  Tiberias^  intimidated  by  the  state 
the  country.  Our  number,  upon  arriving  at 
JL6bij  amounted  only  to  thirty-three  horsemen ; 
these,  by  the  advice  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  we  had  dispersed  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  journey ;  and  taught  them  to  skir- 
mish at  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the 
scouts  of  the  Arab  army,  upon  the  heights, 
might  not  be  able  to  count  our  whole  force.     We 

Cwmoy?*^  were  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  a  country  con- 
tinually  overrun  by  rebel  tribes.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  of  Ijtibi  pretended  to  be  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  assault,  from  which  they  said 
nothing  but  their  poverty  had  hitherto  preserved 
them.  We  could  not,  however,  place  any  con- 
fidence in  these  people,  and  determined  to 
make  our  stay  with  them  as  short  as  possible. 

^,5f.  Mount  Thabdi'  seemed  to  be  distant  from  this 
place  about  six  miiles.  Its  top  was  described 
as  a  plain    of  great    extent,   finely  cultivated. 
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and   inhabited   by  numerous   Arab  tribes.      It    chap. 

VI. 

appears  to  be  of  a  conical  form,  entirely  v^-v-^/ 
detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
it  stands  upon  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  We  breakfasted  at  Lubi^  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  mats  covered  with  weeds, 
set  up  against  the  side  of  a  house ;  not  being 
perfectly  tranquil  as  to  our  hosts,  who,  in  a 
rebel  country,  evidently  brought  us  food  with 
reluctance,  and  seemed  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
our  guard.  Our  bread  was  baked  upon  heated 
stones,  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  The  women, 
who  were  principally  occupied  in  preparing  it, 
and  who  occasionally  passed  us  for  that  purpose, 
were  without  veils,  and  of  such  unusual  beauty, 
that  we  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  East. 

Being  therefore  compelled  to  alter  the  plan  change  of 
of  our  journey,  we  returned  from  Luhij  by  the 
way  of  Cana^  once  more  to  Nazareth ;  passing 
through  the  field  of  bearded  wheat  before 
mentioned,  where  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are 
said  to  have  plucked  the  ears  of  com  upon  the 
Sabbath-day.  It  lies  nearly  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Turan.  We  collected  specimens  of 
the  wheat,  in  imitation  of  the  other  pilgrims  of 
our  party,  who  all  seemed  eager  to  bear  away 
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CHAP,    the  produce  of  the  land,  as  a  consecrated  relic. 

VI. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  wheat  now  standing,  for 
the  harvest  of  the  country  was  hy  this  time  gene- 
rally collected. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  July  the  seventh, 
we  were  refused  camels  to  carry  our  luggage, 
hy  the  people  of  Nazareth ;  upon  the  plea,  that 
the  Arabs  would  attack  us,  and  seize  the 
camels,  in  return  for  the  cattle  which  Djezzar 
had  taken  from  them.  Asses  were  at  length 
allowed,  and  we  hegan  our  journey  at  seven 
o'clock.  Every  one  of  our  party  was  eager  to 
be  the  first  who  should  get  out  of  Nazareth ; 
for  although  we  had  pitched  a  tent  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house  where  we  passed  the  night, 
it  had  been,  as  usual,  a  night  of  penance, 
rather  than  of  rest  :  so  infested  with  vermin 
was  every  part  of  the  building.  The  author, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  set  out  on  foot, 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  companions  to  follow 
on  horseback.  Having  inquired  of  an  Arab 
belonging  to  Djezzar's  guard  the  shortest  road 
into  the  Plain  of  JEsdraelon^  this  man,  who  had 
lived  with  Bedouins^  and  bore  all  the  appearance 
of  belonging  to  one  of  their  roving  tribes,  gave 
false  information.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
entered     a    defile     in     the    mountains,    which 
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separates  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the  Valley    chap. 
of  Nazareth,  and  found  that  our  party  had  pur- 
sued a  different  route.      Presently  messengers, 
sent    by  Captain  Culverhomcy  came  to  us  with 
this  intelligence.      The  rebel  Arabs  were  then 
stationed  at  a  village,  within  two  miles  distance, 
in  the  plain  ;    so  that  we  very  narrowly  escaped 
£aUing    into    their   hands.      It    seemed    almost 
evident  that  the  Arab,  whose  false  information 
as  to  the  route  had  been   the   original   cause  of 
this  deviation,  intended  to  mislead,  and  that  he 
would    have   joined    the    rebels   as  soon  as  his 
plan  had    succeeded.     The    messengers    recom- 
mended, as  the    speediest   mode  of  joining  our 
party,  that  we  should   ascend  the  mountainous 
ridge  which  flanks  all  the  plain  towards  Nazareth. 
In  doing  this,  we  actually  encountered  some  of 
the  scouts  belonging    to    the   insurgents;    they 
passed    us    on     horseback,    armed    with     long 
lances,  but  offered  us  no  molestation.     As  soon 
as  we   had    gained  the  heights,  we  beheld  our 
companions   collected  in   a  body,    at    a    great 
distance  below  in  the  plain ;  easily  recognizing 
our  English  friends  by  their  umbrellas.     After 
clambering  among  the  rocks,  we  accomplished 
a   descent   towards    the   spot  where   they  were 
assembled,  and,  reaching  the  plain,  found  Cap- 
tain Culverhouse  busied  in  surveying  with  his 

VOL.    IV.  R 
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^^15'    glass  about  three  hundred  of   the  rebels,  sta- 
^^v^^    tioned  in  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  defile 
by   which  we   had    previously  proceeded.       It 
]gj|^^^    was  at  this  unlucky  moment,  while  the  party 
theAathor.  y^Q^B  deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  retreat, 
that  the  author,  unable  to  restrain  the  impulse 
of  his  feelings,  most  imprudently  and  unjustifi- 
ably punished  the  Arab  who  had   caused   the 
delay,   by   striking  him.       It  is   impossible  to 
describe   the  confusion  this  occasioned.      The 
Modems^  to  a  man,  maintained  that  the  infidel 
who  had  lifted  his  hand  against  one   of    the 
fiedthfiil  should  atone  for  the  sacrilegious  insult 
by  his  blood.      The  Arahi  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  sustained,  sought  only  to  gratify 
his  anger  by  the  death  of  his  assailant.     Having 
speedily  charged    his    tophaike^  although  trem- 
bling with  rage  to  such  a  degree  that  his  whole 
fi"ame   appeared  to  be   agitated,   he  very  deli- 
berately pointed  it  at  the  object  of  his  revenge, 
who  escaped  assassination  by  dodging  beneath 
the  horses,  as  often  as  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
was   directed  towards  him.       Finding  himself 
thus  frustrated  in  his  intentions,  his  fury  became 
ungovernable.     His  features,  livid  and  convulsed, 
seemed  to  denote  madness :  no  longer  knowing 
what  he  did,   he   levelled  his   tophaike  at   the 
captain  of  Ufjezzar^s  guard,  and   afterwards   at 
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his  dragoman  Signor  Bertodno,  who,  with  ^^ap. 
Captain  Culverhousej  and  the  rest  of  our  party, 
by  this  time  had  surrounded  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  wrest  the  piece  from  him.  The  fide- 
lity of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  added  to  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Captain  Oulverhome 
and  of  Signor  Bertodno,  saved  the  lives  of  every 
Christian  then  present.  Most  of  them,  destitute 
of  arms,  and  encumbered  by  baggage,  were 
wholly  unprepared  either  for  attack  or  defence ; 
and  all  the  Arabs  of  our  escort  were  waiting  to 
assist  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  ChriaiianSf  as 
soon  as  the  afiront  ofiered  to  a  Moslem  had  been 
atoned  by  the  death  of  the  ofiender.  Captain 
Culverhousej  by  a  violent  efibrt,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  loaded  weapon  from  the  hands  of 
the  infmriate  Arab ;  and  Signor  BertocinOj  in  the 
same  instant,  with  equal  intrepidity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  galloping  among  the  rest  of 
them,  brandished  his  drawn  sabre  over  their 
heads,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first 
person  who  should  betray  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  mutiny.  The  captain  of  Bjezzar^s  guard 
then  secured  the  trembling  culprit,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  could  prevent  him 
from  putting  this  man  to  death.  The  rest  of 
the  ArabSf  now  awed  into  submission,  would 
gladly  have  consented  to  such  a  sacrifice,  upon 

R  2 
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CHAP,  the  condition  of  our  concealing  their  conduct 
from  Djezzavj  when  we  returned  to  Acre.  These 
men  afterwards  confessed,  that  if  any  blood  had 
been  shed,  it  was  their  intention  to  desert  and 
to  have  joined  the  rebel  army.  A  fortunate 
piece  of  policy  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair. 
One  of  our  party,  riding  off  at  full  speed  into 
the  plain,  threw  his  lance  into  the  air,  and  thus 
began  the  game  of  Djerid;  the  rest  soon  fol- 
lowing, and  expressing,  by  loud  shouts,  their 
readiness  to  restore  peace.  Nothing,  however, 
could  conciliate  the  offended  Arab.  He  conti- 
nued riding  aloof,  and  sulky,  holding  no  com- 
munication even  with  his  own  countrymen  ; 
until  at  length,  having  advanced  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  we 
espied  a  large  camp,  which  our  conductors 
recognised  as  consisting  of  cavalry  belonging  to 
Djezzar.  We  therefore  directed  our  course 
towards  the  tents. 

As   we   crossed    this   immense    plain   to   the 
camp,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Mount   Thab6r\ 


(1)  Reland  writes  this  word  Tabor :  but  the  author  has  preferred 
following  the  orthog^phy  of  Eusebius  (in  Onomast,)  as  cited  by 
Reland,  and  of  the  other  Greeks,  who  wrote  Oa/3(up ;  because  this 
exactly  agrees  with  the  name  of  the  mountain  as  it  is  now  pronounced 

in 
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standing  quite  insular,  towards  the  east^     The     ^  ytr 
Arabs  were  said  to  be  in  great  number  upon  all  ^^^v^^ 
the  hills,  but  particularly  upon   or  near  to  that 
mountain.     We  found  Ujezzat^s  troops  encamped  ^^^'^ 
about  the  centre  of  this  vast  plain,  opposite  to  ^^■^' 
some  heights  where  the  French  were   strongly 
fortified  during  their  last    campaign  in  Syria. 
The     camp    contained     about     three     hundred 
cavalry,  having  more  the  appearance  of  banditti 
than  of  any  regular  troops ;  and  indeed  it  was 
from  tribes  of  rovers  that  they  were  principally 
derived.     Two  days    before    our  arrival,    upon 
Sunday,  July  the  fifth,  they  fell  upon  the  Arabs 
who   were   tending    their    numerous    herds    of 
cattle,  seized   their  property,    and  killed  many 
of  them.     They  justified  themselves,  by  urging 


in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  somewhat  singolar,  that  Bcland,  who  cites 
^damnanas  {de  Locia  Stmetii),  should  haTC  omitted  to  Dotice  the 
following  passage ;  because  it  occors  immediately  after  the  extract  he 
has  inserted  from  that  anthor,  in  his  chapter  **  Db  Tabokb.'*  (Vid. 
PalcBst.  Illust.  lib.  i.  c.  51.)  *^  Sed  inter  hsec  et  hoceat  notandom,  qudd 
illius  famosi  montis  nomen  Onecis  litteris  sic  oporteat  scribi,  per  0,  et  *» 
longum,  6a/3wp  :  Latinis  veru  litterulls  cum  aspiratione,  Tliabor,  pro- 
duct&  6  litterd.  Hujas  orthographia  vocaboll  in  libris  Graecitatis  est 
inrenta."  (Vide  Mabillon.  torn  ir.  Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  fienedlcti, 
p.  517.  L.  Par.  1672.)  A  philologist  in  the  seventh  century,  upon 
a  rock  in  the  Hebrideij  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  history :  yet  this 
is  the  fact ;  for,  in  this  instance,  it  is  CTidently  the  Abbot  of  lona,  and 
not  Arculfus  the  French  bishop,  who  makes  the  observatioa. 
(*2)  Sec  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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c^P*    that  these  Arabs  never  pay  the  tribute  due  to 

v^^/^  Djezzar,  unless  it   be  exacted  by  force;    and 

upon  such  emergencies  all  is  confiscated  that 

falls  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  party. 

Wan  of     Their  battles  resemble  those  recorded  in  Scrip- 

the  Arabs.  ,  .  * 

ture.  A  powerful  prince  attacks  a  number  of 
^shepherd  kings,  and  robs  them  of  their  posses- 
sions ;  their  **  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and 
gold,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and 
camels  and  asses."  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
history,  we  find  such  wars  described,  when 
*'  Ckedorlaomerf  and  the  kings  that  were  with 
him,  smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim^ 
and  the  Zuzims  in  Ham^  and  the  Emims  in  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathawij  and  the  Harites  in  their 
Mount  Seir^  imto  the  Plain  of  Paran^  which  is 
by  the  wilderness."  In  the  battle  of  Jufy  the 
fifth,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  forty  Arabs  were 
killed  and  many  wounded,  Djezzar's  troops 
succeeded  in  driving  to  the  mountains  an  army 
of  ten  thousand,  as  they  related,  (probably  not 
half  that  number,)  who  left  behind  them  sixty- 
eight  thousand  bullocks,  camels,  goats,  and 
asses.  When  these  attacks  take  place,  the 
first  care  of  the  Arabs  is  directed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  women  and  children,  the  aged 
and  the  sick  ;  who  are  hurried  off  to  the  moun- 
tains, upon  the  earliest  intelligence  of  danger. 
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Their  effects  and  their  wealth  consist  generally  ^^|P- 
of  cattle^  Their  Mmirs  and  Sheiks^  have  gold  v«^%^^ 
and  silver ;  but,  like  the  Laplandersj  they  bury 
it  in  the  earth ;  thus  it  is  frequently  lost  ; 
because  the  owner  dies  without  acquainting  his 
successor  where  he  has  concealed  his  treasure. 
Com  is  extremely  cheap  among  the  Arabs. 
They  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the  spontaneous  Mannen 
produce  of  the  rich  plains,  with  which  the  position  of 
country  abounds.  Their  camels  require  but 
little  nourishment ;  existing,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  small  balls  of  meal,  or  the  kernels  of 
dates^.  The  true  Arab  is  always  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Desertj  a  name  given  to  any  solitude, 
whether  barren  or  fertile.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion bestowed  upon  them  of  Badawi  or  Bedouins ; 
for  this  appellation  signifies  nothing  more  than 
Inhabitants  of  the  Desert  \  Their  usual  weapons 
consist  of  a  lance,  a  poignard,  an  iron  mace, 
a  battle-axe,  and  sometimes  a  matchlock  gun. 
The  moveables  of  a  whole  family  seldom  exceed 
a  camel's  load.     They  reside  always  in  tents. 


(1)  See  D'Anrieax,  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine,  ch.  x.  p.  191 .  Par.  1717. 

(2)  Sheik  signifies,  properly,  an  Etder.  In  the  moantalnons  parte  of 
Syria,  it  means  simply  a  Landholder.  The  leading  Sheik  of  a  eoontrj 
is  called  Emir,  or  Prince. 

(3)  See  D'Arvieux,  ibid. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  112.    Notc(*). 
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CHAP,  in  the  open  plain,  or  upon  the  mountains.  The 
covering  of  their  tents  is  made  of  goats'  hair, 
woven  by  their  women.  Their  mode  of  life 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  gipsies  in 
England ;  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle,  all 
lodging  together.  In  their  disposition,  although 
naturally  grave  and  sedate,  they  are  very 
amiable;  consideriug  hospitality  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  always  acting  with  kindness  to  their 
slaves  and  inferiors^  There  is  a  dignity  in 
their  manner  which  is  very  striking ;  and  this 
perhaps  is  owing  to  their  serious  deportment, 
aided  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  their  beards. 
Selfishness,  the  vice  of  civilized  nations,  seldom 
degrades  ^n  Arab ;  and  the  politeness  he  prac- 
tises is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Drimkenness 
and  gaming,  the  genuine  offspring  of  selfishness, 
are  unknown  among  them.  If  a  stranger  enter 
one  of  their  tents,  they  all  rise,  give  him  the 
place  of  honour,  and  never  sit  until  their 
guest  is  accommodated.  They  cannot  endure 
seeing  a  person  spit,  because  it  is  deemed  a 
mark  of  contempt :  for  the  same  reason  it  is  an 


(1)  D'Arvieuxy  whose  racy  account  of  their  manners  and  customs 
seems  to  have  derived  from  the  soil  upon  which  it  was  written  the 
truth  and  sincerity  characteristic  of  the  people,  says,  that  **  Scandal 
is  unknown  umoug  them ;  tliat  they  speak  well  of  all  the  world ;  never 
contradicting  any  one/'    Ibid.  p.  165. 
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offence  to  blow  the  nose  in  their  presence^,  ^yj^- 
They  detest  the  Turks^  because  they  consider 
them  as  usurpers  of  their  country.  The  curious 
superstition  of  dreading  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  a  hoky  from  an  eiri/,  or  an  envious 
eye  J  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  The  Turks^ 
and  many  other  nations,  particularly  the  Irish\ 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland^  and  the  people  of 
Cornwall^  entertain  the  same  notion.  But  the 
Arabs  even  extend  it  to  their  cattle,  whom  they 
believe  liable  to  this  fascination.  The  Antients, 
according  to  Virgil^  entertained  a  similar  fen- 
tasy.     To  relate  all  that  may  be  said  concerning 


(2)  See  D'Arvieux's  Voyage,  p.  171.  D'Arvieux  says,  that  to 
break  wind  before  an  Arab  is  deemed  an  act  of  infamy ;  '*  II  est 
sourent  arriv^  que  cpux  qai  avoicnt  eu  ce  malhear,  ont  ^t^  obliges  de 
s'abscnter,  ct  de  passer  chds  d'autres  peoples,  pour  n'^tre  pas  ezpos^ 
aax  liases,  et  h  tontes  les  suites  d'une  m^chante  reputation."  Ibid, 
p.  172. 

Xcnophon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cyropsedia,  speaks  thos  of  the 
Persians:  Alvxpbv  fikv  ydp  in  Kai  vvv  Iffri  Tlipaaig,  Kal  t6  airoir- 
riiiv,  Koi  rh  airofivrntrdat,  icai  t6  ^^(Ti^q  fttffro^Q  faiptffOai*  alaxphv 
Sk  in,  Kai  t6  lovra  vov  ^vtpbv  ytviffOai,  ^  tov  ohpiiffai  tvtKa,  ^  Koi 
aWov  nvbc  rotovTov.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  book  he  says : 
»'Efii\kTrj(Tt  Sk  [&  Kvpog]  Kal  wf  fifjik  irr(fOvrtgt  /Aiy^i  dTOfivrrSfitvoi 
^vtpoi  iJiir  firidi  fiera<rTpt^6fitvot  ini  9iav  fttidivbg,  mq  oitdkv  Oavfid" 
ZovrtQ.  Udvra  Sk  ravra  (firo  ^iptiv  n  tie  rb  ^v^Kara^poviyrorcpov^ 
^aiviffdat  Toic  dpxop^voiQ, 

(3)  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  superstition  was  stated  in 
evidence,  during  a  trial  for  murder,  at  the  Assizes  for  the  County  of 
Mayo,  in  Ireland ;  Tuesday,  August  13, 1816. 

(4)  **  Nescio,  qub  teneros  oculos  mihi  fkscinat  agnos." 

Eei.  iU.  103. 
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CttAP.  their  other  customs,  particularly  the  delight 
they  take  in  horsemanship,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  high-bred  horses  are  held  among  them, 
would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  already 
related,  with  admirable  conciseness,  truth,  and 
judgment,  by  D'Arvieux ;  whose  work,  already 
referred  to,  is  worthy  the  regard  of  every 
reader\  He  has  preserved  the  address  of  an 
Arab  to  his  mare,  as  delivered  in  his  own 
presence;  and  this,  more  eloquent  than  whole 
pages  of  descriptive    information,    presents  us 

(1)  Of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  there  is  not  one  which  at  present  excites 
so  much  interest  as  that  of  the  Wahabees ;  whose  Tery  existence  had 
scarcely  merited  attention  when  the  aathor  was  engaged  in  these 
trarels.  Ibn  Saoad  the  present  Wahabee  Chief,  made,  in  July,  1810 
an  incursion  into  the  neighboorhood  of  Damascus,  Tlds  happened, 
about  the  time  the  enterprising  Burckhabdt  arrired  in  that  city, 
from  Palmyra;  and  it  is  from  his  correspondence  with  the  aathor 
that  the  substance  of  this  note  is  deriyed.  <*  The  inhabitants  of 
Damascus/'  (says  he  in  a  letter  dated  Aleppo,  May  8, 1811,)  **  knowing 
the  Pasha's  feeble  resources  for  the  defence  of  the  dty,  were  so  much 
terrified,  that  many  began  to  send  off  their  most  raluable  effbets  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Druses.  Tlie  Wahabees,  however,  executed 
their  designs  in  the  true  ^rab  style.  Ibn  Saoud  remahied  <mly  two 
days  and  a  half  in  the  Haurah,  (a  mountainous  district  of  Libanuv 
south-east  of  Damascus,  still  retaining  its  antient  patriarchal  name); 
OYerran, in  that  time,  a  space  of  at  least  140  miles;  plundered  and 
ransacked  above  thirty  villages ;  and  returned  flying  into  the  heart  ai 
his  desert  dominions.  The  Pasha  had  issued  from  Damascus,  with 
a  corps  of  above  six  thousand  men,  but  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  Ibn  Saoud  was  for  several  hours  in  view  of  him ;  but 
contented  himself  with  awkwardly  firing  his  guns.  The  Wahabees 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  mounted  upon  she-camels,  whose  milk 
afforded,  in  the  desert,  subsistence  to  themselves,  and  to  the  few 
horses  which  accompanied  them.      Their  strength  was  between  six 

and 
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with  a  striking  picture  of  Arabian  manners^.  ^1^^^* 
"  Ibrahimy**  says  he^  "  went  frequently  to  Rama 
to  inquire  news  of  that  mare  which  he  dearly 
loved.  I  have  many  a  time  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  him  weep  with  tenderness  the  while  he  was 
kissing  and  caressing  her.  He  would  emhrace 
her ;  would  wipe  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief ; 


and  seTen  thousand  men.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  their  success  will 
tempt  them  to  repeat  their  attack ;  the  eastern  districts  of  Syria  will 
then  rapidly  be  deserted  by  their  inhabitants;  and  the  desert,  which 
is  already  daily  gaining  ground  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  will  soon 
swallow  up  the  remaining  parts  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of 
the  East." 

(2)  This  man's  name  was  Ibrahim :  being  poor,  he  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  allowing  a  merchant  of  Rama  to  become  a  partner  with 
him  in  the  possession  of  this  animal.  The  mare  was  called  Tonlsa 
(according  to  our  mode  of  pronouncing,  Louisa) ;  her  pedigree  could  be 
traced,  from  public  records,  both  on  the  side  of  the  sire  and  dam,  for  die 
hundred  years  prior  to  her  birth;  and  her  price  woe  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  an  enormous  sum  in  that  country. 

(P)  **  Ibrahim  alloit  sourent  k  Rama,  pour  s^Toir  des  nouTellet  de 
cette  cavalle  qn'il  aimoit  ch^rement.  J'ai  eu  plnsienrs  fbis  le  plaisir 
de  le  Toir  pleurer  de  tendresse,  en  la  baisant,  et  en  la  caressant.  U 
Tembrassoit,  il  lui  essuioit  les  yeuz  aTcc  son  mouchoir,  il  la  frottoit 
avec  les  manches  de  sa  chemise,  il  lui  donnoit  mUIe  b^^dictions 
durant  des  heures  enti^res  qu'il  raisonnoit  arec  elle :  '  Mes  yeuz,' 
lui  disoit-il,  '  mon  kme,  mon  coBur,  &ut-il  que  Je  soIb  asses  malhen- 
reux  pour  t'avoir  rendue  h  tant  de  maitres,  et  pour  ne  te  pas  garder 
avec  moi  ?  Je  suis  pauvre,  ma  Gazelle  I  tu  le  s<^  bien,  ma  mignonne  I 
Je  t'ai  ^IcY^e  dans  ma  maison  tout  comme  ma  fille ;  je  ne  f  ai  Jamais 
battue  ni  grond^e ;  je  t'ai  caress^  tout  de  mon  mieux.  Dieu  te  con- 
serve, ma  bien  aim^e !  Tu  es  belle,  tu  es  douce,  tn  es  aimable !  Dieu 
te  pr^rve  du  regard  dos  cnvieux  !*  **  Vayoife  dam  la  PaUetme, 
p.  201.    Par.  1717. 


VI. 
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CHAP,  would  rub  her  with  hie  shirt-sleeves ;  would  give 
her  a  thousand  benedictions,  during  whole  hours 
that  he  would  remain  talking  to  her.  ^  My  Eyes^^ 
would  he  say  to  her,  ^my  Saulj  my  Heart,  must 
I  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many 
masters,  and  not  to  keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poor, 
my  Antelope !  Thou  knowest  it  well,  my  darling  ! 
I  brought  thee  up  in  my  dwelling,  as  my  child  ;  I 
did  never  beat  nor  chide  thee ;  I  caressed  thee 
in  the  fondest  manner.  God  preserve  thee,  my 
beloved !  Thou  art  beautiful !  Thou  art  sweet ! 
Thou  art  lovely !  God  defend  thee  from  envious 
eyes 


.1  r  " 


Upon  our  arrival  in  the  camp,  we  found  the 
General  in  a  large  green  tent,  open  all  around, 
and  affording  very  little  shelter  from  the  heat, 
as  the  Simoom,  or  wind  of  the  desert',  was  at 

(I)  See  the  passa^  from  Virgil,  in  a  former  Note. 

(8)  An  allusion  to  the  <'  Wind  of  the  desert "  occurs  in  the  Poems 
of  Ossian.  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  lamenting  the  death  of 
her  lover,  says,  *^  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  presence,  Oscar,  with 
all  my  branches  around  me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from  the 
de$ert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.'*  If  this  be  not  an  interpolation 
of  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Croma,  it  may  be  urged  as  a  striking 
instance  of  internal  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Celtic  origin  of  those 
Poems;  the  Celts,  who  were  Phcenicians,  having  thus  preserved,  by 
tradition,  a  metaphor  derived  neither  from  Ireland  nor  from  Scotland, 
where  the  bUut  qf  the  desert  has  never  been  felt,  but  from  the  parent 
country  of  the  Celtic  race,  whence  the  saying  was  transferred  into  the 
Erse  poetry. 
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that  time  blowing,   and   far   more    insufferable 
than  the  sun.     Its  parching  influence  pervaded 
all  places  alike  ;  and  coming  as  from  a  furnace,  ^viid'^'^' 
it  seemed  to  threaten   us  all  with  suffocation.  **>e  Desert. 
The  author  was  the  first  who  sustained  serious 
injury  from  the  fiery  blast,  being   attacked  by 
giddiness     accompanied    with     burning    thirst. 
Head-ache,    and    frequent    fits     of    shivering, 
ensued  ;  and  these  ended  in  violent  fever^    For 
some    time,    extended    upon    the    ground,    he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  repose.     The 
rest  of  the   party,  seated    upon    carpets   near 
the  General,  informed  that  officer  of  the  danger 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed  from  the  conduct 
of  our  escort ;  and  besought  an  additional  guard 
to   accompany  us   as   far  as  Jenrdnj  upon  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Pasha  of  DamaS" 
caSy  whence  Djezzar^s  soldiers  were  to  return  to 
Acre.     This  was  readily  granted.     A  large  bowl 
of  pilaUf  or  boiled  rice,  was  then  brought,  with 
melons,    figs,    sour    milk,   boiled    mutton,    and 
bread  cakes,   which    they    told    us    had    been  Bread 
baked  in  the  sun's  rays.     The  author  was  too  the  son's 
ill  to  witness  the  truth  of  this ;  but  no  one  of     ^'' 
the  party   entertained    any  doubt  of    the  fact. 
Djezzar*8  officers  who  were  in  the  tent  joined  in 
this  repast,  and  fed  heartily,  helping  themselves 
to  the  piUiu  with  their  fingers  ;  eating  all  out  of 
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CHAP,    the  same  bowl;  and  shaking  off  ihe  grains  of 
rice,  as  they  adhered    to  their  greasy  hands, 
into  the  mess    of   which    all  were  partaking. 
The  most  interesting  personage  present  upon 
this  occasion  was  an  Arab  Prince  from    the 
mountains,    a    young   man    who    arrived    with 
terms  of  truce.     He  was  served  in  a  part  of  the 
tent  exclusively  appropriated  to  his  use ;  while 
a   third   service    was    also    placed    before    the 
General.    The  dress  of  the  young  Emivj  con- 
sidering his  high  rank,  was  worthy  of  particular 
notice.     A  simple  rug  across  his  body  afforded 
its  only  covering.      A   dirty  handkerchief,   or 
coarse  napkin,  was  bound   about   his  temples. 
These  constituted    the  whole   of   his   appareL 
His  legs  and  feet  were  naked.     As   this  curious 
banquet  was  going  on,  a  party  of  Turksy  who 
were  with  the  General,  sat  round  the   border 
of  the  tent,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
silently  gazing  at  our  party :  near  to  these  were 
stationed  the  attendants  of  the  mountain  Emirj 
between  whom  and  their  lord  there  was  not  the 
slightest  distinction  of  dress.     The  meal  being 
finished,   the  young  Prince   began   his  parley 
with  the  Greneral ;  telling  him,  that  he  came  to 
offer  his  tribute  due  to  Djezzar ;  to  crave  pro- 
tection for  his  clan  or  family,  and  for  his  flocks. 
This  business  ended,  all  that  were   in  the  tent 
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prepared  to  take  their  nap,  and,  having  stretched  chap. 

themselves  upon  the   same  carpets   which   had  s^^v^ 
served  for  their  dinner-tables,  fell  fast  asleep. 

Here,  on  this  plaint  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  Pj^in  of 

'  *  *         ^  Esdraelon. 

the  land  of  Canaan^,  (which,  though  a  solitude. 


(1)  Called,  by  way  of  emineDce,  "  Thb  great  Plain/'  VLkja 
Tltdiov:  in  Scripture,  and  elsewhere,  the  ''great  Plain,  or  Field,  of 
Esdraelon/'  the  "  Field  of  Megiddo,"  the  "  GalUsean  Plain."  It  was 
afterwards  called  the  *'  Plain  of  Saba."  **  £t  adrerte/'  says  Brocarous, 
"  qu6d  campus  iste  Magedo,  Esdrelon,  et  planicies  Galileie  sunt  fer^  units 
et  idem  campus  :  sed  nomlna  ilia  hodie  omnia  in  oblivionem  abierunt, 
Tocaturque  campus  Saboe."  (Vid.  Terr.  Sonet.  Deteript.  p.  907.  Nov. 
Orb.  Reg.  ^.  Basil,  1537.)  It  is  often  written  Esdrelon,  according 
to  Brocardus ;  but  we  found  the  name  still  in  use  in  the  country,  and 
pronounced  Esdraelon,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks, 
and  particularly  Eusbbius,  modified  the  name  of  the  city  Jezreel, 
whence  the  plain  derired  its  appellation.  "  Eusebius,  ad  Tocem  *le<rpar^\, 
■cribit  esse  Ticum  nomine  *Effdpari\dv,  Iv  rtf  fgiydXtfi  xiditit  ccc/icv^v." 
{Reland.  PoUbH.  lib.  i.  c.  55.  Utrecht,  1714.)  *'  As  the  name  Jezreel 
became  Esdraela  among  the  Greeks,  {Wells*t  Hist.  Oeog.  vol.  I.  p.  830. 
Oxf.  1801.)  so  the  adjoining  plain  is  thence  still  denoted  by  the  name 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.''  This  plain  is  the  Armageddon  of  the 
Apocalypse:  (Vid.  Quaretmii  Blue.  T.S,  lib.  yii.  c.  4.)  '<And  he 
gathered  them  together,  into  a  place  called,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Armagbddon."    Ch.  xvi.  ▼.  16. 

(2)  "  Gleba  ejus  optima  est,  fertilis  supra  modom  in  frnmento,  vino, 
«t  oleo,  atque  ade6  rebus  omnibus  afiluit,  ut  qui  suis  ocnlis  aliquando 
conspexerunt,  affirment  sese  nihil  unquam  perfectius,  et  in  quod  na- 
tura  sequ^  omnia  sua  contulisset,  aspexisse."  Adrichom,  Theat.  Terr, 
Sonet,  p.  35.  Colon.  1628.  '*  Cette  campagne  est  la  plus  fertile  et  la 
plus  heureuse  pour  les  pasturages  de  toute  la  Terre  Sainctc,  et  porte- 
roit  de  trds  beaux  grains,  et  en  abondance,  comme  nos  melllures  terres 
de  France,  si  elle  estoit  cultivde.''  Doubdan  Voy.  de  la  Terre  Sainete, 
p.  570.     Par.  1657. 
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CHAP,  we  found  like  one  vast  meadow,  covered 
with  the  richest  pasture,)  the  tribe  of  Issachar^ 
"  rejoiced  in  their  tents.'*  In  the  first  ages  of 
Jewish  History,  as  well  as  during  the  Moman 
Empire,  the  Crusades^  and  even  in  later  times, 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  memorable 
contest^.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descending 
with  his  ten  thousand  from  Mount  TJiaboVy  dis- 
comfited  Sisera^  and  ^'all  his  chariots,  even  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,"  gathered  "from  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles^  unto  the  river  of  Kishon ;"  when 
"  all  the  host  of  Sis  era  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sword  ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left;''  when 
'*  the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach\  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'* 


(1)  Deut.  xxxUi.  18. 

(2)  "  C'est  \h,**  says  DoubdoD,  '*  oh  le  proph^te  Elie  fit  mourir  fcs 
quatre  ceus  cinquante  faux  prophetes  de  Baal  sur  le  torrent  de  Cison, 
qui  y  passe  et  Parrouse  dans  toute  sa  largeur.*'  (  Vay,  de  la  T,  S,  p.  579. 
Par.  1657.)  In  this,  perhaps,  Doubdan  is  for  once  mistaken.  Elijah 
took  the  prophets  of  Baal  from  Carmel  down  to  the  brook  Kishon; 
but  that  river  flows  into  the  sea,  after  leaving  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
through  another  plain  whereon  Acre  is  situate,  connected  with  this  by 
a  narrow  valley.    See  MaundrelVi  Journey ,  p.  57. 

(8)  Judges  iv.  13, 15, 16.  &  eh.  v.  19. 

C4)  **  Josephus,  lib.  viii.  Antiq.  cap.  ii.  rh  fikya  irdiov  fuissc  regionem 
cui  prsefcctus  erat  Banaias  filius  Achilud  scribit,  pro  qu&  regione  Sacer 
Codex  Taanach,  Megiddo  et  Bethschear  substituit.*'  Rekmd,  Pal<sst. 
lib.  t.  c.  55.  torn.  I.  p.  366.    Utrecht,  1714. 
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Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah^  ^^f  ^* 
fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of 
Egyptj  and  fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist*. 
So  great  were  the  lamentations  for  his  death, 
that  the  mourning  for  Josiah®  became  an  "  ordi- 
nance in  Israeli  The  **  great  mourning  in  Jem- 
salem,'*  foretold  by  Zechariah?j  is  said  to  be  as 
the  lamentations  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraehuj  or, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  "  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimnum  in  the  Valley  of 
Megiddon.  Joseph  us  ofteu  mentions  this  very 
remarkable  part  of  the  Holy  Land\  and  always 
under  the  appellation  of  "  The  Great  Plain^" 
The  supplies  that  Vespasian  sent  to  the  people 
of  Sepphoris  are  said  to  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  great  plain,  prior  to  their  distribution  into 
two  divisions  ;  the  in&ntry  being  quartered 
within  the  city,  and  the  cavalry^  encamped  upon 
the    plain.      Under  the  same  name  it  is  also 


(5)  %  Khtg$,  xxUi.  29. 

(6)  ^  And  all  Jodah  and  Jenuakm  monnied  for  Jotiah.  And  Jere- 
itiiah  lamented  fbr  Josiah ;  and  all  the  atnging-men  and  the  singing- 
women  tpake  of  Jonah  in  their  lamentationa  to  this  day,  and  madci 
tkem  an  ordinance  in  Israel."    8  Cknm.  xjoct.  84, 85. 

(7)  Zechar.  zii.  11. 

(8)  JoaephuB,  lib.  iii.  de  BelL  c.  8,  k,  3.  Id.  lib.  ▼.  Antiq.  c.  1. 
Lib.  Till.  Antiq.  e.  8.  &c.  fte. 

(9)  T6  ftkja  wtiiov. 
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VI,  '  mentioned  by  EtLselna^t  and  by  St.  Jerom^.  It 
has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every 
contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days 
of  NahuchodonasoTj  king  of  the  Assyrians^  (in  the 
history  of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  great  Plain  of  Esdrelow?^)  until  the 
disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Btumapart6  from 
Egypt  into  Syria.  Jewsy  Gentiles,  Saracens, 
Christian  Crusaders,  and  Anti-christian  French'- 
men,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  warriors  out^  of  **  every  nation  which  is 
under  heaven,"  have  pitched  theii*  tents  upon 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  va- 
rious banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews 
of  Thab&r  and  of  Herman*.  It  has  not  often 
been  noticed  in  books  of  travels,  because  it  does 
not    occur  in  the   ordinary    route  pursued   by 


(1)  Eusebios  ad  toc.  'If^pa^X.  Id.  ad  toc.  'ApfifiXd,  Et  ad  voc. 
Bat9(ucdi,  kc. 

(2)  Hieronymas,  lib.  de  Sit  et  Norn.  Locomm  Hebraicomm. 

(3)  It  is  80  written  from  theoriginal^  Uiiiov  fiiya  *Eodpti\«ift.  Vid. 
Judith,  c.  i.  8.  And  according  to  onr  Version,  ^  Nabnchodonoeor,  king 
of  the  AssyrianSy  sent  nnto  all  that  dwelt  in  Persia,  and  to  all  tliat 
dwelt  westward,  and  to  those  that  dwelt  in  Cilida  and  DanuMcus,  and 
Libanos,  and  Anti-Ubanns,  and  to  all  that  dwelt  npon  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  those  among  the  nations  that  were  of  Carmel,  and  Oalaad,  and 
the  higher  Galilee,  and  the  great  Plain  of  Esdrelom/' 

(4)  ''  We  were  suffieiently  instructed  by  experience,  what  the  holy 
Psalmist  means  by  the  *  dew  of  Hermon  :'  oar  tents  being  as  wet  with  it 
as  if  it  had  rained  all  night/'   MaundreWi  Journey,  p.  67.    Oxf.  1721. 
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pilgrims,  in  their  journeys  to  Jerttmlern.  l^iege  ^^f  ^• 
men  have  generally  landed  at  Jaffa ;  and  have 
returned  thither,  after  completing  their  pilgrim- 
age*: in  consequence  of  this,  we  seldom  meet 
with  any  accounts  of  Oalilee,  or  dt  Safnaria,  in 
their  writings^.  Even  Doubdan^f  whose  work, 
fiill  of  the  most  valuable  information,  may  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  every  recent 
description  of  the  Holy  Land^  contents  himself 
with  the  view  afforded  of  this  plain  from  Mount 
TTuihd^.      Not   that   he  has,  on  this  account. 


(5>  Of  wlilch  fkct  tbe  Reader  may  find  amusing  erideiMe  in  an 
extract  hom.  a  MS.  Poem  of  tbe  Cottonian  Libnu7.  The  last  line  will 
not  easily  be  paralleled. 

^  At  Port  J'q^begynn  wee, 

''  And  so  froithe  from  gre  to  g^, 

''  At  Port  Jaff  tber  is  a  place, 

"  Wber  Petor  reised  thmgh  Qoddes  grace, 

<<  From  dede  to  lif  to  Tnbitane, 

"  H£  was  a  voomooi  that  was  Aer  name." 

See  PwrehoMy  lifr.  tUL  c  15.  p.  1888.  Land.  1094. 
(€l)  This  plan  has  so  constantly  been  adopted  by  perM>ns  resorting  to 
Ukr  Holy  Utad,  thMTintheTeryreoent  hatmieeof  the  Tisitpaidtothat 
coantry  by  Ch&teanbriand,  (whose  interesting  TraTcls  were  published 
while  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press,)  his  joomey  extends  only 
fh>m  Jaffii  to  Jemsalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  back  again  to  Jafik.  (See 
Trwo.  I»  Qreectf  Palestine,  Bgypt,  and  Barbary,  during  the  years 
1806  and  1807,  by  P.  A.  Chtaeaubriand.  English  edit.  Lond.  1811.) 
The  French  edition  could  not  be  had  when  this  volume  was  printing. 

(7)  Mobs.  ChlUeanbriand  pleasantly  styles  him  '*  honest  Doubdan." 
(Wei.  ToL  II.  p.  141.)  justly  extolling,  upon  other  occasions,  his  per- 
^coity,  aoenracy,  erudition,  and,  above  all,  his  simplicity. 

(8)  ''Or  pendant  que  nous  sommes  encore  sur  le  faiste  de  cette 
salnote  montagne,  il  nous  la  &ut  horixonter  et  Jetter  Im  ven^  avee 

plaisir 

s2 
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CHAP,    omitted  any  interesting  circumstance  of  its  his- 
tory.    He  has  given  us  a  lively  picture  of   the 


nien^^  different  encampments  he  observed  from  the 
summit.  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he*,  "  to 
view,  from  the  top  of  that  mountain,  Arabs  en- 
camped by  thousands  ;  tents  and  pavilions  of  all 
colours,  green,  red,  and  yellow ;  with  so  great 
a  number  of  horses  and  camels,  that  it  seemed 
like  a  vast  army,  or  a  city  besieged :  and  to  the 
end  that  each  party  might  recognise  its  peculiar 
banner  and  its  tribe,  the  horses  and  camels 
were  fastened  round  the  tents,  some  in  square 
battalions,  others  in  circular  troops,  and  others 
again  in  lines :  not  only  were  Arabs  thus  en- 
camped, but  also  Turks  and  Druses^  who  main- 
tain abundance  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  and 
asses,  for  the  use  of  the  caravans  coming  from  or 
going  to  Dainascus,  Aleppo^  Mecca,  and  Egypt.'* 

Being  provided    with    an    addition    to    our 
escort,  of  ten  well-mounted  and  well-accoutred 


plaiflir  sur  toas  les  lleuz  conrid^rablet  qa'on  y  desconyre,  h,  limitation 
de  la  grande  Saincte  Paule,  laquelle,  comme  dit  Sainct  Jerosme  {lercn, 
Bp.  37.  ad  Eugto.)  montant  siir  le  Thabor,  oa  le  Fils  de  Dlen  s'ett 
transflgnr^,  elle  contemploit  les  montagnes  d'Hermon,  et  Hermonim, 
les  grandes  campagnes  de  Galilee/'  &c.  Voyage  dt  la  Tern  Sainete, 
p.  677.    Par.  1667. 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  670. 
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Arabs  in  the  service  of  JDjezzar^  we  took  leave  ^'^^• 
of  the  General  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  and,  having  v^vO 
mounted  our  horses,  continued  our  journey 
across  the  plain,  towards  Jennin.  A  tolerably 
accurate  notion  of  its  extent,  in  this  direction, 
may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  time 
we  spent  in  crossing  it.  We  were  exactly 
seven  hours^  thus  employed ;  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  in  each  hour.  Its 
breadth,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  twenty-one  miles.  The  people  of  the 
country  told  us  it  was  two  days'  journey  in 
length.  One  hour  after  leaving  the  camp,  we 
crossed  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
dominions  of  Dgezzar  Pasha  and  those  of  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus.  This  line  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  At  six  we  arrived  at 
Jennin\  a  small  village,  where  we  passed  the  jennin. 
night.  The  setting  sun  gave  to  it  a  beautiful 
appearance,  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  place. 
Here  again  we  observed,  as  a  fence  for  gardens. 


(2)  It  b  a  curiouB  fact,  which  may  shew  how  regularly  computed 
djftancei,  iu  this  part  of  Asia,  correspond  with  the  time  actually  em- 
ployed by  travellers  in  passing  them,  that  when  the  author  compared 
thb  note  in  his  Journal  with  the  diary  of  Maundrell,  he  found  that  this 
traveller  had  performed  the  same  Journey  precisely  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  He  left  Jennin  at  midnight,  travelled  all  night,  and  in  seven 
hours  reached  the  opposite  side,  near  Nazareth.  Seep.  112.  Joum. 
from  Alepp.  f^,    Ozf.  1 721 . 

(3)  Written  Jenneen  by  Maimdrell.    J&um.firom  AUppo,  ^.  p.  111. 
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^^^'  the  Cac$tisFicusIndicu$,  growipg  tp  «aQ|(  enorxnous 
s^;^,  that  tjtie  stei^  of  each  plant  wpp  larger 
than  a  man's  bpdy.  The  wood  of  jU  ^  fihrQittk 
aiid  unfit  for  any  other  use  than  ap  fu^  Tbe 
wounds  which  its  almost  imperceptible  thgprw 
inflict  up<m  those  who  yepturp  too  Hflfur  }( 
are  terrible  in  this  climate ;  they  wnp  evm 
dangerous  tp  Europeans.  Itp  gaudy  Moiwicmi 
m^e  a  mp^t  splendid  show,  in  the  midst  oi  th^ 
weapons  that  surrounded  then^  The  ruin9  oi 
a  palace  and  of  a  mosque  in  Jennm  seem  to  prove 
that  it  was  once  a  place  of  jaoj^^  importance  tiMII 
it  is  at  present.  Marble  pillwSi  fountain^,  Bff^ 
even  piazzas^  i^tiU  remain  in  a  yery  pw&Ql 
state.  An  inscription  over  one  of  these  buiUU 
ings,  in  Arabic^  purported  that  jt  was  erected 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  SeUnu  This  place 
is  the  GiN4i:A  of  antient  authors.  Under  this 
nam^  it  occurs  in  the  description  given  of 
Samaria  by  Josephus^  \  deriving  then,  as  it  does 
now,  the  pircumstance  of  its  notoriety  from  its 
situation  as  a  frontier  village.  It  was  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  province^.  Adrichondus 


(1)  Lib.  ui.  de  BeU.  c  2. 

(2)  <*  rivaia.    Vicos  qui  Samaritin  a  septeutrionetermiiialy  in  campo 

sitos,  ita  legit  Rofiniis:  nam  in  Grsco  est  Iv  fiiyaX^  wiiitf 

lUic  loci  situs  est  hodieque  vicus  ^jennin,  Tel,  ut  alii  scrilrant,  Jennin  die- 
tu8,et  transeunt  ilium  qui  PtolemaVde  Samariam,  atque  ita  Hieroiolyiiias, 
t^ndunt"    Bekmd,  Pal<at.  lib.  ilL  torn.  II.  p.  812.    Utrecht,  1714. 
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describes  it   as  situate    at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^^^' 

VI. 

Ephraim\  "  where,*'  says  he,  "  Galilee  ends  and  K^^s/^ 
Samaria  begins."  Quaresmkis  has  written  a  long 
chapter  concerning  this  place*.  Here  the  level 
country  terminates ;  for  although  many  of  the 
authors,  by  whom  Girum  is  mentioned,  describe 
it  as  situate  in  the  plain,  it  is  in  fact  placed,  as 
Adrichomius  affirms,  upon  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
upon  its  western  declivity. 

As  the  day  dawned  the  next  morning,  it  was  Effect  pro- 
pleasing  to  observe  the  effects  of  better  govern.  S^ 
ment  in  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  ^®™''^*- 
Cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and  cheerful  counte- 
nanceS)  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  JDjezzar  Pasha^  where  all  was  deso- 
lation,  war,   and  gloominess.      We  began  our 
journey  to  Napolose  at  four  o'clock.    At  seven 
we  arrived  at  the   Castle  of  Santorri^  situate  santorn. 
upon    a    hill,    and    much    resembling  the  old 
castellated  buildings    in    England.     It  is  very 
strong,  and,  for  a  place  of  so  much  consideration, 
it  may  be  wondered  that  no   account  is  given 
of   it,   even    by  authors   who   have    mentioned 
almost  every  village   in  the  Holy  Land.     We 


(3)  Adriehom.  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  ManaMem,  I.  Nam.  99.  p.  73. 
Colon.  16*28. 

(4)  Quaresmli  EIuc.  T.  S.  lib.  vU.  c.  3.  torn.  II.  p.  817.     Antr.  1630. 
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should  have  considered  this  as  the  site  of  the 
antient  Samaria,  were  it  not  for  the  express 
mention  made  hj  MaundreU\  and  hy  others,  of 
the  town  of  Sebastb,  still  preserving  a  name 
belonging  to  that  city.  Quaresmius  also  men- 
tions^ the  city  of  ^^  Sebaste^  sive  SamariOf^  as 
occurring  in  the  route  from  Sichar  to  Jenmi,  or 
Jennin:  although,  performing  this  journey,  we 
found  no  other  place  intervening,  except  Santarri; 
and  it  is  situate  upon  a  hill,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  antient  Samaria^  which  jyAn- 
ville  places  midway  between  Gituea  and  Napoh$e^ 
or  SiCHEM.  To  enter  further  upon  this  subject 
at  present,  were  rather  to  perplex  than  to  illus- 
trate the  geography  of  the  country ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  left  for  future  travellers  to  explain  the 
real  situation  of  the  place  called  Sebaste  by 
QuaresmiuSf  and  Sebasta  by  MaundrelU  and 
possibly  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of 
Santorri. 


Antient  The  hill  ou  which  the  Castle  of  Santorri  is 

situate,  rises  upon  the  south  side  of  a  valley, 
bounded  by  other  hills   on  every  side ;    being 


(1)  Journey  firom  Aleppo  to  Jeraialem,  pp.  59  and  111.    Oxf.  1721. 
(^2)  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct  torn.  II.  p.  810.    Ant?.  1639. 
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about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  five  in  length.     ^"|^' 

This  fortress  held  out  against  Djezzar^  when 

he  was  Pasha  of  DamascuSf  and  compelled  him 

to  raise  the  siege  after   two   months.      Having 

ascended    to     the    castle,    we    were     admitted 

within    the    gate,    beneath   a    vaulted  passage, 

quite  dark,  from  its  tortuous  length  and  many 

windings.     In  the  time  of  the  Cni&adesj  it  must 

have  been  impregnable ;  yet  is  there  no  account 

of   it   in  any  author  j    and    certainly  it   is  not 

of  later   construction   than   the   period   of  the 

Holy  Wars.      The  Governor   received  us  into 

a    large  vaulted    chamber,   resembling  what   is 

called   the  Keep,  in  some  of  our  old  Norman 

castles;    which    it   so  much  resembled,  that  if 

we   consider   the   part    acted   by  the  Normans 

in  those  wars,  it   is  possible  this  building  may 

have  owed  its  origin  to  them.      A  number   of 

weapons,    such    as    gunst   pistols,    sabres,    and 

poignards,  hung  round  the  walls.      Suspended 

with  these,   were  the  saddles,   gilded  stirrups, 

and  rich  housings,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 

citadel.       Upon    the    floor    were    couched    his 

greyhounds,  and  his   hawkers  stood  waiting  in 

the   yard   before    the   door   of  the   apartment; 

so  that  every  thing  contributed  to  excite  ideas 

of  other    times,    and    a   scene  of  former  ages 

seemed  to  be  realized  before  our  eyes.      The 

figure  of  the  Governor  himself  was  not  the  least 
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coAP.  interesting  port  of  the  liying  picture.  He  had 
^•^v^^  a  long  red  beard,  and  wore  a  dress  as  distin- 
guished by  feudal  magnificence  and  military 
grandeur  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He 
receiyed  us  with  the  usual  hospitality  of  his 
countrymen,  diemiwed  the  escort  which  had 
accompanied  us  from  Acre,  seemed  proud  of 
placing  us  under  the  protection  of  his  peculiar 
soldiers,  and  allowed  us  a  guard,  appointed 
from  his  own  troops  to  ensure  our  safety  as  for 
as  Napolose.  We  had  some  conyersation 
with  him  upon  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country,  particularly  of  Galilee.  He  said,  thai 
the  rebel  Arabs  were  in  great  number  upon 
all  the  hills  near  the  Plain  of  JSsdraehn ;  that 
they  were  actuated,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
by  the  direst  motives  of  revenge  and  despair, 
for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  JDjezzar^s  army ; 
but  that  he  believed  we  should  not  meet  with 
any  molestation  in  our  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

After  leaving  Santon%  our  road  was  devious 
and  very  uneven,  over  a  mountainous  tract  of 
Napoioae,  couutry,  Until  we  came  in  sight  of  Napolose^ 
^*  otherwise  called  Neapolis,  and  NapoUos,  the 
antient  Sichem.  The  view  of  this  place  much 
surprised  us,  as  we  had  not  expected  to  find 
a    city    of    such    magnitude    in    the    road    to 
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JeruBoUm*  Jt  seoms  to  be  the  Qietrc^lis  of  a  chap. 
very  rich  and  extensive  coiuiitry#  abounding  with  v«#v^ 
provisions^  aad  all  the  necessary  articles  of  life, 
in  much  greater  profusion  than  the  town  of  Acre^ 
White  bread  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets^ 
of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Levant.  The  Gover-  ^^^*S^ 
nor  of  Napolose  received  and  regaled  us  with  ^*™*'- 
all  the  Tuagnificence  of  an  Eastern  sovereign* 
Refreshments,  of  every  kind  known  in  the  coun^ 
try,  were  set  before  us ;  and  when  we  supposed 
the  list  to  be  exhausted,  to  our  very  great  asto* 
nishment  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  was  brought 
in*  It  was  served  in  trays  which  were  placed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  divdn ;  and  there  being  no 
such  articles  of  furniture  as  chairs,  or  even  stools, 
we  were  forced  to  eat  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
i\ntients,  by  lymg  down  m  a  reclining  posture, 
the  Governor  himself  setting  us  the  example* 
Nothing  seemed  to  gratify  our  host  more,  than 
that  any  of  his  guests  should  eat  heartily  :  andy 
to  do  him  justice,  every  individual  of  the  party 
ought  to  have  possessed  the  appetite  of  ten 
hungry  pilgrims,  to  satisfy  his  wishes  in  this 
respects 


(1)  A  tUght  allutioii  to  Umm  little  timiti  «f  natioiial  chanuster  will,  it 
ifl  hoped,  be  tolerated,  as  illustzating  the  extraordinary  hospitality  of  the 
country ;  notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  certain  readen  Co  any  detail 

coi 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than 
the  view  of  Napolose^  from  the  heights  around 
State  of      it.     As  the  traveller  descends  towards  it  from 

the  coun- 
try, the    hills,    it    appears    luxuriantly    embosomed 

in  the  most    delightful  and  fragrant  bowers  ; 

half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  stately 

trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold 

and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands.     Trade 

seems  to  flourish  among  its  inhabitants.     Their 

principal  employment  is  in  making  soap;  but 

the   manufactures   of  the  town    supply    a  very 

widely-extended    neighbourhood,   and    they  are 

carried  to  a  great  distance,  upon  camels.     In 

the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  met  caravans 


concerning  the  diet  and  accommodations  of  travellert  upon  their  Jour- 
ney. For  a  similar  reason,  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  concerning 
the  water-melons  of  Napolose ;  because,  although  the  name  of  that 
species  of  fruit  be  familiar,  nothing  can  be  more  rare  than  the  fruit 
itself  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Water-melons  are  found  upon  most  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  no  one  can  be  said  to  know  any 
thing  of  their  excellence,  who  has  not  tasted  them  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Those  of  Napolose  and  of  Ja£fh  attain  a  degree  of  maturity  and  flavour 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  water-melons  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  of 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same 
^rt  of  fruit.  Something,  as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
is  necessary  for  the  &vourable  growth  of  this  plant;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently not  owing  to  peculiarity  of  latitude.  Its  medical  property,  as 
a  febrifuge,  has  only  been  admitted  of  late  years.  The  physicians 
of  Naples  have  used  its  fniit  with  success,  even  in  dangerous  cases ; 
but  perhaps  that  which  might  afford  a  cure  in  one  climiate 
would,  from  the  different  quality  of  the  fruit  itself,  be  deleterious  in 
another. 
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coming  from  Grand  Cairo ;  and  noticed  others  ^^^• 
reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the  ^''^v^ 
gates.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  ^^  yaitoua 
various  names  possessed  by  this  city  in  different  ^^^ 
periods  of  its  history,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
which  among  these  names  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered its  peculiar  and  most  appropriate 
appellation,  must  be  referred  to  the  learned 
Meland^.  Every  thing  relating  to  it  is  inter- 
esting ;  but  upon  this  subject,  if  all  that  ReUmd 
alone  has  written,  in  more  than  one  part  of  his 
matchless  work,  were  duly  considered,  the  inves- 
tigation would  of  itself  constitute  a  copious 
dissertation.  It  is  sufScient  for  the  traveller  to 
be  informed,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  elegant  and  perspicuous  PhocaSf 
himself  visiting  the  place,  and  describing  the 
city,  speaks  of  it*  as  "  Sichar,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans,  afterwards  called  Neapous/' 
Melandf  from  Josepkus,  Eusehius,  Epiphanius, 
and  Jerom\    writes    it    Sicubm\      According 


(1)  ROoAd.  Pakui.  lUuttratASb.  ill.  torn.  II.  p.  1004.  TraJ.  Bat.  1714. 

(2)  *H  tAv  l^fuipk%0V  fiifrp^iroXic  ^X^P  4  /^^  ravra  KKtfitlva 
NKbroXic  cn^lyif  ptkffov  iito  PowAv.  •*  SBmaiitaiionim  metropolis  Si- 
ebar;  cni  pottmodtun  Neapoli  nomen  ftdt;  inter  dnot  xnontes  sltB*** 
PhoetB  Deter.  T,  S.  cap.  13.  p.  17.  apod  Leo.  AQat.  2vfi/ft.  Coloo.  1868. 

(8)  ^  TramiTit  Sichem,  (non  nt  pleriqae  errantes  legont  Sichar,)  qi» 
none  Neapolis  appellator."  Hieronymut  in  J^jfUaphio  PouUb  R«I. 
Palmi.  lib.  ilL  torn.  II.  p.  1007. 

(4)  ReUmd.  ibid.  p.  1004. 
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CHAP,  herds  were  feeding,  as  of  old^ ;  nor  in  the  simple 
garh  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was  there  anj 
thing  to  contradict  the  notions  we  may  entertain 
of  the  appearance  formerly  exhibited  by  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  The  Jews  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury acknowledged  that  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
then  existed  in  Sickemy  although  both  the  city 
and  the  iamb  were  the  possession  and  the  boast 
of  a  people  whom  they  detested.  "  The  town," 
says  Rabbi  Benjamin^  **  lies  in  a  vale,  be- 
tween Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  JSbal,  where 
there  are  above  a  hundred  Cut1uBan$\  who 
observe  only  the  law  of  Masesj  whom  men  call 
Samaritans.  They  have  priests,  of  the  lineage 
of  Aaron  who  rests  in  peace ;  and  those  they 
call  AaroniteSy  who  never  marry  but  with  per- 
sons  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  that  they  may  not 
be  confounded  with  the  people.  Yet  these  priests 
of  their  law  offer  sacrifices  and  bumt-offsrings 
in  their  congregations,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
law^;  <  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount 
Gerizim.*    They  therefore  aflKrm  that  this  is  the 

(1)  <*  And  Israel  said  onto  Josbph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  lised  tho 
flock  in  Shbchbx  ?  '*    Cfenerii  xxxriL  13. 

(2)  See  the  translation  by  Gerrans,  p.  69.    Lond.  17S3. 
(8)  The  Samaritan!  were  called  Cniheans  by  Jewbh  Writers ;  from 

Sanballad,  a  Cuthite,  who  was  their  founder.     See  JoiepktUt  Antiq^ 
lib.  xi.  c.  7. 

(4)  Deut  xi.  29. 
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House  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  they  oflPer  burnt-  chap. 
offerings,  both  on  the  Passover  and  on  other 
festivals,  on  the  altar  which  was  built  on  Mount 
Geriziniy  of  those  stones  which  the  Children  of 
Israel  set  up,  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan. 
They  pretend  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim;  and  have  among  them  the 
Sepulchre  of  Joseph  the  Justj  the  son  of  our  father 
Jcuioh^  who  rests  in  peace  according  to  that 
saying*,  *  The  hones  also  of  Joseph^  which  the 
Children  of  Israel  brought  up  with  them  out  of 
Egyptj  buried  they  in  Shechem/'* — MaundrelU 
the  only  English  writer  who  has  visited  Napolose^ 
is  more  explicit  than  the  earlier  Christian  pil- 
grims, concerning  this  place  ;  but  he  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  discussions  with  a  Samaritan 
priest,  concerning  the  difference  between  their 
text  and  the  Hebrew,  and  in  identifying  the  two 
mountains,  Ebal  and  Gerizim^  between  which 
the  city  stands.  He  notices,  however,  the 
Tomb  of  Joseph ;  still  bearing  its  name,  unaltered, 
and  venerated  even  by  the  Moslems^  who  have 
built  a  small  temple  over  it^.     Its  authenticity  is 

(6)  Joih.  zxiv.  32. 

{jS)  "  We  saw  on  our  right  hand,  joft  without  the  city,  a  amall 
mosque,  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  sepulchre  purchased  by  Jacob 
of  Emmor  the  fkther  of  Shechem.  (Oen,  zxxiii.  19.)  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Joseph's  Sepulchre,  his  bones  having  been  here  interred, 
after  their  transportation  out  of  Eotpt.  (Joih.  xzii.  33.)"  Joum. 
firam  Aleppo  to  Jems,  p.  62.    Ozf.  1721. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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^vt^'  not  liable  to  controversy;  since  tradition  is,  in 
this  respect,  maintained  upon  the  authority  of 
sacred  Scripture ;  and  the  veneration  paid  to  it, 
by  Jewsy  by  Christians^  and  by  Moslems^  has 
preserved,  in  all  ages,  the  remembrance  of  its 
8ituation\  Having  shewn  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  templet,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  their  being  forgotten  among  men  who 
approached  them  as  places  of  worship.  The  Tomb 
of  Joshua  was  also  visited  by  Jewish  pilgrims 
in  the  twelfth  century.  This  is  proved  by  the 
Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Petachicu^t  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Benjamin  of  Tudela^ ;  and  its 
situation,  marked  by  him  with  the  utmost 
precision^  is   still  as   familiar   to  the  Jews  of 


(1)  'Mn  Sichem  verd  relata  fberant  otsa  Joseph   ex    JEeTFTO.'* 
Eugeiippui,  P.  iii.  2v|x/a.  X.  Allot.  Col.  lS5d. 

(2)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Trayels,  c.  ii.  p.  76.  octayo  edit. 

(3)  Petachiee  Tthierarinm.  Vid.  Thes.  Aniiq,  Saer.  torn.  VI- 
Venet.  1746. 

(4)  <'Non  licet  R.  Petacbiam  secalo  zii.  statoere  antSquiorein,  sed 
Uliid  potiiis  consequitur,  R.  Beojaminem  et  R.  Petachiam  faiisa 
cosBTOs.'*  Introd,  in  Petaeh.  Itin.  ab  J,  Chrittoph.  WagemeUio.  n>ld« 
1161,  1162. 

(6)  *'  Mons.  Gaasch  valdd  exoelsus  est,  atque  in  eo  conditns  (X>adias 
Propbeta.    In  banc  montem  prsealtum,  per  gradus  fit  asoensus,  qai, 
ibi  incisl  sunt,  atque  in  medio  montis  sepoltas  est  Josua  Alius  Nun,  et, 
jnzta  earn,  Caleb  Jepbonnc  Alius.    Props  hobux  MOirnxBirTA  fonb 

SCATURITy   B  QUO   AQUA    OPTIMA   FBB    XOHTBX    MANAT^    IF8I8QUB 
SBPULCHKI8,  BASlLIOiB  EOBBGLfi  ADJl'ciUBTUB."     PetOChUB  ItmOT. 

Ibid.  1205, 1206. 
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PaliBstine  as  the  place  where  the  Temple  of  chap. 
Solomon  originally  stood.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  midst  of  a  renowned  coemetery,  containing 
also  the  sepulchres  of  other  Patriarchs ;  particu- 
larly of  one,  whose  synagogue  is  mentioned  by 
Bea/gamin  of  Tudeloj  as  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberia^.  These 
tombs  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  like  those  of 
Telmessus  in  the  Gulph  of  Glaucusj  and  are 
calculated  for  duration,  equal  to  that  of  the 
hills  in  which  they  have  been  excavated.  It 
may  also  be  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when 
writers  of  the  age  of  Benjamin  and  Petachias 
are  speaking  of  the  immediate  receptacles  of 
embalmed  bodies,  as  relics  held  in  veneration 
by  the  Jews^  they  refer  to  Soroi  constituting 
int^ral  parts  of  mountains  ;  which  have  been 
chisseled  with  a  degree  of  labour  not  to  be 
CGOoeived  from  mere  description.  These  are 
monumeiits  on  which  a  lapse  of  ages  effects  no 
chai^ :  they  have  defied,  and  will  defy,  the 
attacks  of  time,  and  continue  as  perfect  at  this 
hour  as  they  were  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
completion.  Thus  we  are  informed  in  sacred 
Scripture,  according  to  the  Septuagint  Version, 


(6)  Benjaminis  ItinenuiaiDy  cap.  10.    Hdmtt.  1696. 
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CHAP,  that,  when  Joseph  diedS  <Uhey  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  *  ip  r^  ^6p<p'  in  Egypt ;"  that  is 
to  say,  in  one  of  those  immense  mono-lithal 
receptacles  to  which  alone  the  Antients  applied 
the  name  of  20P02 :  they  were  appropriated 
solely  to  the  burial  of  men  of  princely  rank; 
and  their  existence,  after  the  expiration  (rf 
three  thousand  years,  is  indisputably  proved,  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  them  in  the  principal 
Pyramid  of  Egypt.  Therefore,  when  our  Eng- 
lisk  Translators  render  the  Hebrew  or  the  Gfreei 
appellation  of  such  a  receptacle  by  our  word 
coffin^  necessarily  associating  ideas  of  a  perish- 
able box  or  chest  with  the  name  they  use,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  it  stated  by  Harmer,  in 
his  Obserrations  on  Scripture,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  remains  of  distinguished 
persons  in  the  East  were  honoured  with  a  coffin, 
as  a  mark  of  their  rank ;  whereas,  says  he*, 
*'  tvith  itSj  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins  :'*  or 
that  other  authors  should  deride,  and  consider 
as  preposterous,  the  traditions  mentioned  by 
Jewish  Rabbins,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time. 


(1)  Qcn.  L.  26.    In  the  English  Yersioo,  the  words  are,  ''He  was 
put  in  a  coffin.'' 

(2)  See  Harmer's  Obserrations  on  Scripture,  vol.  III.  p.  69,  70. 
Lond.  1808. 
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presume  to  identify  the  coffins  of  their  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets^,  When  it  is  once  understood 
what  the  real  monuments  are,  to  which  those 
traditions  allude ;  the  veneration  always  paid 
by  that  people  to  a  place  of  sepulture;  their 
rigorous  adherence,  in  burial,  to  the  ccemeteries 
of  their  ancestors ;  the  care  with  which  memo- 
rials are  transmitted  to  their  posterity;  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  their 
customs  and  historv,  which  cannot  here 
be  enumerated ;  it  is  not  merely  probable 
but  it  amounts  almost  to  certainty,  that  the 
sepulchres  they  revere  were  originally  the 
tombs  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  now 
ascribed. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sickem 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  Samaria\  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Samaritans^  not  merely 
as  people  of  Samaria^  but  as  a  sect  at  variance 
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(3)  Gerransy  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin, 
published  in  1783,  makes  use  of  an  allusion  to  the  Prophet  Daniel's 
coffin,  as  a  proof  of  the  spurious  nature  of  the  Work.  (See  Disiert, 
p.  10,  prefixed  to  the  volume.)  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Benjamin's  Itinerary  is  a  mere  compilation;  but  the  objection  thus 
urged  does  not  impeach  its  veracity.  The  tradition  alluded  to  was 
probably  borrowed  from  former  writers. 

(4)  Jotephui,  Antiq.  lib.  zi.  c.  8. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


Jacob's 
Wen. 


with  the  other  Jewi^.  They  ecmsuted  prin- 
cipally of  deserters  from  JydtBa ;  and  tiiey  have 
continaed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  tenets  to 
the  present  dajr*.  Sichemj  according  to  Pro-^ 
copiu^y  was  much  favoured  by  the  Emperor 
Justiman^  who  restored  the  sanctuaries,  and 
added  largely  to  the  other  public  edifices  of  the 
city.  The  principal  ol]ject  of  vmeration,  among 
the  present  inhabitants,  is  Jacoh^s  Wellf  over 
which  a  church  was  formerly  erected'^.  This 
is  situate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town*. 


(1)  JoMfkhotMyt  of  tbem,  that  thej  boMled  of  thtfr  Jewkk  odi|li 
whenever  the  JewB  were  in  proeperity,  bat  difowned  taj  eonneetloB 
with  them  when  in  adTefiity.    Vid.  Antiq,  lib.  zL  c.  8. 

(2)  The  intient  medals  of  the  city  bear  the  name  of  FlaTia  Neapoiii. 
Spanhcim  {De  Prtut.  et  Us.  Nundsm,  p,  769.  Amst.  1761 )»  notices  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  in  Seguin's  Collection^  with  this 
inscripUon,  «AAOriNEAnOAI2AMAPEIAI.  VaiOant  mentiMis 
colonial  coins  of  PhiUp  the  Elder,  on  which  appeared  Moont  GeriaiBit 
with  a  temple  on  its  sammit.  For  an  account  of  this  temple,  nauned, 
by  Antiochus,  the  Temple  of  Japiter,  see  JoupfnUj  AnHq.  lib.  xi.  e.  8. 
lib.  zii.  c.  7. 

(3)  See  Reland.  PaltBst.  Illutt.  lib.  iii.  p.  1008.  tom.  II.  Utrecht,  1714* 
Proeopius,  lib.  t.    De  JEdifie^  Justinianiy  cap.  7. 

(4)  Attribated, as  asoal,  to  the  Empress  Hblbna.  (See  Maundrtir$ 
Joumeif,  p.  62.)  Arcnlfe,  as  preserved  in  Adamnanns,  gires  a  phui  of 
it,  which  prores  its  form  to  have  been  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  (lib.  li* 
de  Loe,  Sanei,)  This  is  also  in  Reland's  Work,  (p.  1008.  tom.  II. 
PdUut,  lUust.  Utrecht,  1714.)  It  was  mentioned  by  St.  Jbbom  in  the 
fbarth  century.  Antonikus  the  Martyr  saw  it  in  the  sixth ;  Abculfb, 
fai  the  serenth;  Willibald,  in  the  eighth  ;  and  Phocas,  in  the  tweUUi. 

(5)  ''  About  one  third  of  aa  hour  from  Naplosa,  we  eaow  to 
'  Jacob's  Wbll.'  "    Journey  from  Alep.  to  Jents.  p.  Si.    Qif.  I7S1. 
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in  the  road  to  Jerusalem ;  and  has  been  visited  ^%^^' 
by  pilgrims  of  all  ages;  but  particularly  since 
the  Christian  sera,  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  revealed  himself  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  The  spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by 
the  Evangelist^,  and  so  little  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty, from  the  circumstance  of  the  v>ell  itself 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no 
tradition  existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it 
oould  hardly  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  no  Christian 
scholar  ever  attentively  read  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Johny  without  being  struck  with  the 
numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth  which 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  its  perusal.  Within 
80  small  a  compass  it  is  impossible  to  find,  in 
other  writings,  so  many  sources  of  reflection 
and  of  interest.  Independently  of  its  importance 
as  a  theological  document,  it  concentrates  so 
much  information,  that  a  volume  might  be  filled 
with  its  singular  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews^  and  the  geography  of  the  country. 
All  that  can  be  collected  upon  these  subjects 
from  Josephusf  seems  but  as  a  comment  to 
this  chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord  from 
Judcea  into  Galilee  ;  the  cause  of  it ;  his  passage 


(6)  John,  c.  iv. 

(7)  Vid.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  c.  4,  7,  8.    lib.  zii.  c  d,  7.  &c. 
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CHAP,    through  the  territory  of  Samaria ;  his  approach 
to  the  metropolis  of  that  country ;    its  name ; 
his  arrival  at  the  Amorite  field  which  terminates 
the  narrow  valley  of  Sichem^ ;  the  antient  custom 
of  halting  at  a  well ;  the  female  employment  of 
drawing  water ;  the  Disciples  sent  into  the  city 
for  foody  hy  which  its  situation  out  of  the  town 
is  so  obviously  implied ;    the  question    of  the 
woman  referring    to  existing  prejudices  which 
separated   the  Jews  from   the  Samaritans;  the 
depth  of  the  well ;  the  Oriental  allusion  contained 
in  the  expression  ^'  limng  water  f  the  history  of 
the  welU  and  the  customs  thereby  illustrated; 
the  worship    upon   Mount  Gerizim ;    all  these 
occur  within  the  space  of  twenty  verses ;     and 
if   to  these  be  added,  what    has  already  been 
referred    to^    in   the    remainder   of    the    same 
chapter,  we  shall  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  field, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Him  who  contemplated 
its  ultimate  produce^    "  we  may  lift  up  our 

EYES,      AND      look      UPON,      FOR      IT      IS      WHITE 
ALREADY    TO   HARVEST." 


(1)  "  At  this  well,  the  narrow  yalley  of  Sychem  ends;  opening 
itself  into  a  wide  field,  which  la  probably  part  of  that  parcel  of  ground 
given  by  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph."  Journey  from  Alep.  to  Jems, 
p.  63.    Ozf.  1721. 

(2)  See  p.  185,  Note  1  ;  and  p.  186;  of  this  volume. 

(3)  John,  iv.  35. 
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CHAP.      -^TfT" 

vii.  VV  £  left  Napohse  one  hoar  after  midnight,  that 
Journey  to  we  might  reach  Jerusalem  early  in  the  same 
*  day.  We  were  however  much  deceived  con- 
cerning the  distance.  Our  guides  represented 
the  journey  as  a  short  excursion  of  five  hours : 
it  proved  to  he  a  most  fatiguing  pilgrimage  of 
eighteen\    The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky, 


(1)  Anthon  diiagree  Tery  much  eonoerning  this  distance.  Relaiid« 
who  compares  the  eompated  measure,  by  time,  with  the  Boman  mOes, 
(Vid.  '*  Mensime  quibns  Teteres  locorom  intervalla  metiuntiir,*'  Pn  foif 
Illust,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  makes  an  hour's  Journey  equlTslent  to  three  miles; 
and  this  corresponds  with  its  relative  proportion  to  a  French  league,  or 
to  three  English  miles.  But,  in  the  yaluable  map  wherein  he  has  exhi- 
bited the  distances  of  places  in  Roman  miles,  from  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
Arrian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  (Vld.  cap.  5, 
id.  lib.)  he  states  the  distance  between  Napolose  and  Jerusalem  as  equal 
to  forty  Roman  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-eight  from  JNapoloee  to 
Bethel,  and  twdve  from  Bethel  to  Jerusalem.  Again,  in  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  Holy  Land  (Vid.  tom.  I.  p.  423.  I^qj.  Bat,  1714.)  he 
gires,  from  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  an  antient  anonymous  Itinerary ,  the 
following  distances : 

Ab   Hierosoiymis  ad   Bethel,  ex  Itinerar.  veter. 


Hieros.  et  Eusebio  - 


JmU. 

Inde  ad  Neapolin,  ex  eodem  Itiner.      ...     mil.  88,  Yd.  29. 

The  fact  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  illustration  of  the  geography  of  this  country,  the  subject  stil] 
remains  undecided.  We  bave  no  accurate  map  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and 
were  we  to  collect  the  distances  from  books  ofTra?els  the  Uboiir  would 

be 
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and  fall  of  loose  stones^:    yet  the  cultivation    chap. 

•'._--  .       VII. 


was  everjrwoere  marvelJoas :  it  anoraed  one  ot 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  cd^iESdoii 
which  it  is  possible  to  behold.     The  limestone  <>'J^"-"' 
rocks  and  stony  valleys  of  Judcea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs^  tineSj  and  olive- 


be  fruitless.  Phocas,  who  is  generally  accurate,  states  the  distance  between 
8am  AKiA  (t.  e.  Sichem,  ?el  NeapoHs)  and  Jekubalek  most  erroneoasly ; 
witting  it  only  equal  to  eighty-fonr  stadia,  or  ten  mileB  and  a  half :  'Awd 

'*A  8amari4  ad  sacram  civitatem  stadia  nomerantor  qoatnor  et  octoginta." 
XPhoem  Deienpi,  T.  8.  cap.  14.)  llils  wo«ld  mily  allow  a  joonwy  •f 
three  hours  and  a  half.  M anndrell  makes  it  eleven  hoars  and  thlrty- 
fire  minutes,  according  to  the  following  statement  from  hisJonmal. 
(See  pp.  OS,  69, 64, 66, 67.  Jownii.Jram  Alep,  to  Jenu,  Ozf.  I72I.) 

Hours. 

V^lottL  to  Kane  Leban  —  4 

Kane  Leban  to  Bethel     —  ]| 

BetM  to  Beer t| 

Beer  to  Jerusalem 3| 


11  .85min. 
Adapting,  therefore,  Maundrell*s  time  to  Bdand's  scale,  the  distance 
woold  be  little  more  than  thirty -four  miles  and  a  half.  We  considered 
it  to  be  much  more ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  measure,  eren 
by  actual  obserration  of  the  country,  owiqg  to  its  mountainous  and 
rugged  nature. 

(2)  If  the  following  passage  from  Phocas  afforded  the  only  internal 
eridence  to  be  found  in  his  Work,  of  his  ha?ing  yisited  the  country,  tra^ 
Tellers,  who  follow  him,  will  deem  it  satbfhetory.  *H  iUdoc  mva  XiOS' 
trrpmroQf  xal  ravr«i,caraCifpoc  o^ca  if  wava  rous^r^  X^P^»  "^  "-^^W^^P^ 
iarl  KoX  Kar&ftfrtkof  koI  vfr6itrdp9t,  ^  Via  est  omnis  lapidibos  strata ; 
et,  licet  tota  ea  regie  siccitate  arescat,  et  sqoalleat,  ubiqoe  tamen  Titibos 
et  arboribns  constipatur."  Phoem  Deter.  Terr.  Sanei.  e,  14.  Colon.  1663. 
The  extraordinary  cultiration  of  this  singular  oonntiy,  and  the  mode  of  it, 
is  also  noticed  by  Manndrell.  See  Joem^frem  Alqt*  to  Jenu.  pi».  64,66. 
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CHAP,  trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their  utmost  sum- 
mits, were  overspread  with  gardens  :  all  of  these 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  bar- 
ren mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile,  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  upon  which  soil  had  been  accu- 
mulated with  astonishing  labour.  Among  the 
standing  crops,  we  noticed  millet^  cotton^  Unseed, 
and  tobacco;  and,  occasionally,  small  fields  of 
barley*  A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  con- 
vey any  adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce : 
it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  JSast,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  efiect  of  this 
upon  the  people  was  strikingly  pourtrayed  in 
every  countenance  :  instead  of  the  depressed  and 
gloomy  looks  of  Djezzar  Pasha's  desolated  plains, 
health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were  visible  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its 
perennial  harvest* ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air*;  its 

(1)  <<The  seasons,"  says  Josephus, "  seem  to  maiDtain  a  oompetitioii, 
wliich  should  be  most  prodnctire."  See  his  account  of  the  country 
around  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  (lib.  iii.  de  BelL  c.  IS.)  as  cited  in  a 
former  chapter  of  this  Work. 

(2)  We  saw  neitlier  mosquitoes  nor  locusts ;  nor  did  the  croaking  of 
toads  or  frogs  denote  the  yicinity  of  any  of  those  deadly  marshes  which 
poison  the  atmosphere  on  so  many  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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limpid  springs  :  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  ^^J** 
plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be 
indeed  *^  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed' : 
God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wine." 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  through  the 
valley  lying  between  the  two  mountains  JSbal 
and   Gerizim\      We   passed    the   Sepulchre  of 


(8)  Gen.  xxyii.  27,  28. 

(4)  Bbal,  sometimes  written  Gebal,  is  upon  the  north ;  and  Gerizim, 
or  Garizim,  upon  the  south.  The  streets  of  Napolose  run  parallel  to 
the  latter ;  which  overlooks  the  town.  (  Vid.  Joteph.  lib.  v.  Awtiq,  c.  0.) 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought 
thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt 
put  the  biesting  upon  Mount  Gbrizim,  and  theeurse  upon  Ebal."  (Deut, 
xL  29.)  Also,  in  the  record  of  the  coTenant,  {Deut,  zzfii.  6.)  the  people 
are  directed  to  build  an  altar  of  whole  iionet  upon  Mount  Ebal.  *'  And 
Moiee  charged  the  people  (ibid.  t.  11.)  the  same  day,  saying.  These 
tshall  stand  upon  Mount  Gbrizim,  to  bless  the  people ;"  ''  and  (ibid. 
T.  13.)  these  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal,  to  curse."  (See  also  Jo9h* 
Till.  3d.)  The  Samaritans  have  now  a  place  of  worship  upon  Mount 
Gbrizim.  (See  MavndrelL  Jourtufrom  Alepp,ioJeru9.'p.^,)  Beland 
(torn.  II.  p.  1006,  tom.  I,  p.  344,  IVt^'.  PaM714)  wrote  the  name  of 
this  mountain  both  Garizim  and  Gerizim.  The  Samaritans,  according  to 
Phocas,  believed  that  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  stands  upon  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east,  Abraham  prepared  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac.  ''Qp  rb  Si^iwrtpov  ifwapxii  r6  8po{  Iv  if  ol  1^/iapdc 
\kyovei  xptiiiaTieai  rtf  'Appadfi  t6v  Oibv,  Kai  ri)v  Bveiav  Cir^^ac  rev 
'leaoK.  "  In  dexteriore  montium  Samaritanorum  ea  traditio  est,  Deui 
Abrahamo  responsum  dedit,  et  Isaacum  in  sacrifldum  petiit"  Phoem 
Deec,  Terr.  Sanct,  c.  13.    Col.  1653. 
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CHAP,  trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their  utmost  sum- 
mits, were  overspread  with  gardens  :  all  of  these 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  higbest  state 
of  cultivation.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  bar- 
ren mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile,  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  upon  which  soil  had  been  accu- 
mulated with  astonishing  labour.  Among  the 
standing  crops,  we  noticed  millet^  cotton^  Unseed^ 
and  tobacco ;  and,  occasionally,  small  fields  ci 
barley.  A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  con- 
vey any  adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce : 
it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  JSast,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  efibct  of  this 
upon  the  people  was  strikingly  pourtrayed  in 
every  countenance  :  instead  of  the  depressed  and 
gloomy  looks  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  desolated  plains, 
health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were  visible  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its 
perennial  harvest* ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air^;  its 

(1)  '*Tbe  seasons/'  says  Josephus, "  seem  to  maiotaiD  a  competition, 
which  should  be  most  prodactire.''  See  his  accoant  of  the  conntry 
around  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  (lib.  iii.  dt  Bell,  c.  IS.)  as  cited  in  a 
former  chapter  of  this  Work. 

(2)  We  saw  neither  moeqoitoea  nor  locusts ;  nor  did  the  croaking  of 
toads  or  frogs  denote  the  vicinity  of  any  of  those  deadly  manhes  which 
poison  the  atmosphere  on  so  many  shores  of  the  Mediterrmnewi. 
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limpid  springs  :  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matcliless  ^^j^- 
plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be 
indeed  *^  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed^ : 
God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wme. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  through  the 
valley  lying  between  the  two  mountains  JSbal 
and   G€rizim\      We  passed    the    Sepulchre  of 


(8)  Gen.  xxyii.  27,  28. 

(4)  Ebal,  sometimes  written  Gebal,  is  upon  the  north ;  and  Gerixim, 
or  Garizim,  apon  the  south.  The  streets  of  Napolose  nm  parallel  to 
the  latter ;  which  overlooks  the  town.  (  Vid,  Joseph,  lib.  t.  AnUq.  c.  0.) 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brooght 
thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thon  shalt 
put  the  biesting  upon  Mount  Gbriziv, and  ihecurse  upon  Ebal."  (Deui, 
xL  89.)  Also,  in  the  record  of  the  covenant,  (Deut,  zzfii.  6.)  the  peojde 
are  dhnected  to  build  an  altar  of  whole  itonee  upon  Mount  Ebal.  "  And 
Motet  charged  the  people  (ibid.  v.  11.)  the  same  day,  saying,  These 
tahall  stand  upon  Mount  Gbrizi v,  to  bless  the  people  f  "  and  (ibid. 
T.  IS.)  these  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal,  to  curse."  (See  also  Joth, 
riii.  3d.)  The  Samaritans  have  now  a  place  of  worship  upon  Mount 
Obrizim.  {See  Maundrell,  Jounufrom  Alepp,toJerut.p.5d,)  Beland 
(torn.  II.  p.  1006,  tom.  I,  p.  344,  Trt^,  Bat,  1714)  wrote  the  name  of 
this  mountain  both  Garizim  and  Gerizim.  The  Samaritans,  according  to 
Phocasy  believed  that  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  stands  upon  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east,  Abraham  prepared  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac  ^Qv  rb  St^iwrtpov  ifwdpxii  rb  Spot  Iv  if  ol  Sa/Mipcic 
Xlyovffi  xP^f^^^^^^^  ^V  'Aj3pa^/«  r6v  Otbv,  K€d  rfjv  Oveiav  Ci|r^vac  tov 
'Ica&K.  "  In  dexteriore  montium  Samaritanorum  ea  traditio  est,  Deui 
Ahflihamb  responsum  dedit,  et  Isaacum  in  sacriflcium  petiit"  PhoetB 
JHee.  Terr.  Sanet.  c.  13.    Col.  1653. 
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CHAP.  City\  This  name  of  our  halting-place  is  not 
found,  however,  in  any  of  our  Journals.  Here, 
upon  some  pieces  of  very  mouldy  biscuit,  a  few 
raw  onions,  (the  only  food  we  could  find  upon 
the  spot,)  and  the  water  of  the  well,  we  all  of  us 
fed  with  the  best  possible  appetite ;  and  could  we 
have  procured  a  little  salt,  we  should  have  deemed 
our  fare  delicious. 

At  three  p.  m.  we  again  mounted  our  horses, 
and  proceeded  on  our  route.  No  sensation  of 
fatigue  or  heat  could  counterbalance  the  eager- 
ness and  zeal  which  animated  all  our  party,  in 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  every  individual 
pressed  forward,  hoping  first  to  announce  the 
joyful  intelligence  of  its  appearance.  We  passed 
some  insignificant  ruins,  either  of  antient  build- 
ings or  of  modem  villages ;  but  had  they  been 
of  more  importance,  they  would  have  excited 
little  notice  at  the  time,  so  earnestly  bent  was 
every  mind  towards  the  main  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity.  At  length,  after  about  two  hours 
had  been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and 
suspense,  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south— 


(1)  '*  Leaving  Beer,  &c.  in  two  hours  and  one  third,  we  came  to  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  ^m  whence  we  had  the  first  prospect  of  Jerusalem.  In 
one  hour  more,  we  approached  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City."  Joum, 
from,  Alep,  to  Jerus.  p.  66.     Ozf.  1 721 . 
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**  HagiopolisI"  exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van     chap. 

VII. 

of  our  cavalcade ;  and  instantly  throwing  him-  v^v^ 
self  from  his  horse,  was  seen  upon  his  knees,  ofSeHoiy 
bare-headed,  facing  the  prospect  he  surveyed.  ^^^' 
Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  us  all*.  The 
effect  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  through- 
out the  whole  company.  Many  of  our  party, 
by  an  immediate  impulse,  took  off  their  hats,  as 
if  entering  a  church,  without  being  sensible  of 
so  doing.  The  Greeks  and  Catholics  shed  tor- 
rents  of  tears ;  and  presently  beginning  to  cross 
themselves,  with  unfeigned  devotion,  asked  if 
they  might  be  permitted  to  take  off  the  covering 
from  their  feet,  and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city 
alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched  and 
ruined  town,  bv  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem^  we   beheld,  as   it  were. 


(2)  We  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  stansas  in  TtaaOf  on 
the  first  sight  of  Jbbusalbv  : 

*'  Ali  h-i  ciascono  al  core,  ed  ali  al  piede : 
Nd  del  suo  ratto  andar  perd  s'accorge. 
Ma  quando  il  sol  gli  aridl  campi  fiede 
Con  raggj  assai  fervently  e  in  alto  sorge, 
Ecco  apparir  Gemsalem  si  rede ! 
Ecco  additar  Gemsalem  si  scorge ! 
Ecco  da  mille  Toci  nnitamente 
Genisalemme  salatar  si  sente ! "  O.  L,  Cant.  3. 

VOL.    IV.  U 
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CHAP,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis  ;  presenting 
a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries  ;  all  of  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with  incon- 
ceivable splendour^  As  we  drew  nearer,  our 
whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  lofty  hills  sur- 
rounding it  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance 
of  elevation  less  than  it  really  has*.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  walls, 
we  passed  a  large  ruin  upon  our  right  hand, 
close  to  the  road.  This,  by  the  reticulated 
masonry  upon  its  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  vaulted  foundations  of  brick- work, 
evidently  denoted  a  Raman  building.  We  could 
not  obtain  any  account  of  it ;  neither  has  it  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  de- 
scribed the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

(1)  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  other 
point  of  view  where  Jerusalem  is  seen  to  so  much  advantage.  In  the 
celebrated  prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  city  lies  too  low ;  is 
too  near  the  eye ;  and  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  hirtPt^ye  view  ; 
it  has  all  the  formality  of  a  plan  or  topogpraphical  survey. 

(2)  'H  ^k  ay ia  7r6\tg  Kiirai  ftsaov  dia^opwv  ^apayyup,  cac  povvtir, 
Kai  iari  t6  Iv  ahry  Qtvpoitfiivov  Oavfiaffrbvt  iv  ravry  yikp  vmpavtO'- 
TtiKvla  bpdrai  i)  noXi^  Kai  xOufiaXri'  irp^c  ydp  ri)v  rtj^  'lovdaia^  xitpav 
loriv  viripKttfAtvrjt  irpbQ  Sk  rd  IxofAiva  raifrtic  yti6\o^  x^^M^^'^^* 
"  Sancta  civitas  variis  vallibus  et  montibns  circumsepitnr,  nee  admira- 
tione  caret  quod  in  ca  spectatur ;  eodem  enim  temporis  momento,  et 
supereminens  et  depressa  apparet :  namque  si  JadsBis  oram  inspexeris, 
supereminet;  si  colles  illi  adheerentes  complanatur."  Phoete  Dete. 
Terr,  Sand,  c.  14.    Colon.  1053. 
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At  this  place,  two  Turkish  officers,  mounted    chap. 

VII. 

oi>  beautiful  horses  sumptuously  caparisoned,  v^^v^ 
came  to  inform  us,  that  the  Governor,  having 
intelligence  of  our  approach,  had  sent  them  to 
escort  us  into  the  city.  When  they  arrived,  we 
were  all  assembled  upon  an  eminence,  admiring 
the  splendid  appearance  of  Jerusalem;  and  being 
impressed  with  other  ideas  than  those  of  a  vain 
ostentation,  would  gladly  have  declined  the 
parade,  together  with  the  interruption  caused 
by  a  public  entry.  This  was,  however,  said  to 
be  unavoidable ;  it  was  described  as  a  necessary 
mark  of  respect  due  to  Djezzar  Pasha^  under 
whose  protection  we  travelled ;  as  well  as  of 
consequence  to  our  future  safety.  We  were  FormaU- 
therefore  consigned  to  our  Moslem  conductors,  PubUc 
and  marshalled  accordingly.  Our  attendants 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  in  the  rear ;  and  it 
was  evident,  by  the  manner  of  placing  us,  that 
we  were  expected  to  form  a  procession  to  the 
Governor's  house  and  to  appear  as  dependants, 
swelling  the  train  of  his  two  emissaries.  Our 
British  tars,  not  relishing  this,  would  now  and 
then  prance  towards  the  post  of  honour,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  taking  the 
lead.  As  we  approached  the  gates  of  the  city, 
the  concourse  of  people  became  very  great,  the 

u  2 
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CHAP,    walls   and   the  road   side  beinff    covered     with 

VII.  ,  ,  ® 

v^^^v^^  spectators.  An  immense  multitude,  at  the  same 
J^^*'^^^  time,  accompanied  us  on  foot ;  some  of  whom, 
habitants,  welcoming  the  procession  with  compliments  and 
caresses,  cried  out,  BotC  Inglesi !  Viva  PIngil- 
terra  /"  others,  cursing  and  reviling,  called  us 
a  set  of  rascally  Christian  dogs,  and  filthy 
infidels.  We  could  never  learn  why  so  much 
curiosity  had  been  excited  ;  unless  it  were,  that 
of  late,  owing  to  the  turbulent  state  of  public 
affairs,  the  resort  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem  had 
become  less  frequent  ;  or  that  they  expected 
another  visit  from  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  who  had 
marched  into  Jerusalem  with  colours  flying  and 
druips  beating,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  English 
sailors.  He  protected  the  Christian  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  by  hoisting  the  British  standard 
upon  the  walls  of  their  monastery.  Novelty, 
at  any  period,  produces  considerable  bustle  at 
Jerusalem:  the  idleness  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  uniform  tenor  of  their  lives,  rendered  more 
than  usually  dull  by  the  cessation  of  pilgrimage, 
naturally  dispose  them  to  run  after  a  new  sight, 
or  to  listen  to  new  intelligence.  The  arrival  of 
a  Tahtar  courier  from  the  Vizier's  army,  or  the 
coming  of  foreigners  to  the  city,  rouses  Christians 
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from  their  prayers,  Jews  from  their  traffic,  and    ^^^i' 
even  Moslems  from  their  tobacco  or  their  opium,  ^>^\^^ 
in  search  of  something  new. 

Thus  attended,  we  reached  the  Gate  of  Gate  of 
Damascus  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
CJidteaubriand  calls  this  Bah-eUHamona  or  Bab- 
elCham,  the  Gate  of  the  Column\  *^  When/* 
says  he,  "  Simon  the  Ct/renian  met  Christ,  he 
was  coming  from  the  gate  of  Damasctis ;"  thereby 
adopting  a  topography  suited  to  the  notions 
generally  entertained  of  the  relative  situation  of 
Mount  Calvary  and  the  PrcBtoriwmj  with  regard 
to  this  gate ;  Simon  being  described'  as  **  coming 
out  of  the  country,"  and  therefore,  of  course» 
entering  by  that  gate  of  the  city  contiguous  to 
**  the  dolorous  tray."       It  were,  indeed,  a  rash 

.  ,    .  Identity  of 

undertaking  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  opinions  •'  The 
so  long  entertained  concerning  what  are  called  places.*' 
^^the    Holy    Places''   of    this    memorable    city. 
**  Never,"   says    the    author   now   cited*,   **  was 
subject    less    known    to   modem   readers,    and 
never  was  subject   more  completely  exhausted.'* 


(1)  Thursday,  July  the  9th. 

(2)  Traveliin  Greece^ Palestine,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  88.    Lond.  1811. 

(3)  "  As  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon  aCyrenia» 
coming  out  of  the  country.*'    Luke  zziii.  26. 

(4)  ChAteauJbriand^B  Travelt,  vol.  II.  p.  2.     Lond.  1811. 
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cH^p.    Men  entitled  to  the  highest  ccmsid^^tioD,  onto 
whose  authority  even  reverence   is   due^    haye 
written  for  its    illustration ;    and    some   of    the 
ablest  modem   geographers,  quitting    more  ex- 
tensive   investigations,    have   applied    all    their 
ingenuity,  talents,  and    information,  to    the  to- 
pography  of    Jerusalem^.      It    might  therefore 
seem     like    wanton    temerity,    to    dispute    the 
identity  of   places  whose  situation  has  been  so 
ably  discussed  and  so  generally  admitted,  were 
there   not   this    observation    to   urge,  that    the 
accounts  of  Jerusalem  since  the  Crusades  have 
been   principally  written   by  men  who    did  not 
themselves  view  the  places  they  describe.      I^ 
as     spectators     upon    the    spot,    we    confessed 
ourselves  dissatisfied  with  the  supposed  identity 
of  certain  points  of  observation  in  Jerusalem^  it 
is  because  we  refused    to    tradition  alone,   that 
which  was  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.     This    will    be    made    manifest    in    the 
sequel.       It   is  now  only  expedient  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Reader  will  not  find  in  these  pages 
a  renewal    of   the  statements  made  by  Sandys, 
and  MaundrelU  and  Pocockej  and  by  a  host  of 
Greek  and  Latin  pilgrims  from  the  age  of  Phocas 


(1)  Ensebius,  EpiphaniuB,  Hicronymos,  &c. 

(2)  See  particularly  the  Dissertation  of  D'Anvillei  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mone.  Chateaubriand's  interesting  account  of  his  Travels^  voL  II. 
p.  309,  of  the  edition  by  Frederic  SchoberL     Lond.  1811. 
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down  to  Breidenbach  and  Quaresmius.  We  ^yf/** 
should  no  more  think  of  enumerating  all  the 
absurdities  to  which  the  Franciscan  friars  direct 
the  attention  of  travellers,  than  of  copying,  like 
another  Cotomc^^  the  whole  of  the  hymns  sung 
by  the  pilgrims  at  every  station.  Possessing 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  might  be  necessary  in 
travellers  viewing  this  consecrated  land,  we 
still  retained  the  power  of  our  understandings 
sufficiently  to  admire  the  credulity  for  which  no 
degree  of  preposterousness  seemed  too  mighty  ; 
which  converted  even  the  Parables  of  our 
Saviour  into  existing  realities;  exhibiting,  as 
holy  relics,  the  house  of  Divesj  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  good  Samaritan.  There  is 
much  to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem^  independently  of 
its  monks  and  monasteries ;  much  to  repay 
pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from 
those  who  usually  resort  thither,  for  all  the 
fatigue  and  danger  they  must  encounter.  But, 
to  men  interested  in  tracing,  within  the  walls, 
antiquities  referred  to  by  the  documents  of 
Sacred  History,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  mor- 
tilying  than  the  city  in  its  present  state.  The 
mistaken    piety    of    the    early    Christians^    in 


(3)  See  De  ChhteaubriantVs  TraveU,  fol.  II.  p.  8.  Note  (2).    Lond. 
1811. 

(4)  See  the  Preface  to  Part  II. 
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CHAP,  attempting  to  preserve,  has  either  confused  or 
annihilated  the  memorials  it  was  anxioas  to 
render  conspicuous.  Viewing  the  havoc  thus 
made,  it  may  now  be  regretted  that  the  Holy 
Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  dominion  of 
SaracenSf  who  were  far  less  barbarous  than 
their  conquerors.  The  absurdity,  for  example, 
of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Judtea  into  shrines  and 
chapels,  and  of  disguising  the  face  of  Nature 
with  painted  domes  and  gilded  marble  cover* 
ings,  by  way  of  commemorating  the,  scenes  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  is  so  evident  and 
so  lamentaUe,  that  even  Sandys^  with  all  his 
credulity,  could  not  avoid  a  happy  application 
of  the  reproof  directed  b}'  the  Raman  Satyrist 
against  a  similar  violation  of  the  JEgerian 
Fountain^ 


Visit  to  the 


We    were    conducted   to    the    house  of  the 

GoYernor.  Govemor,  who  received  us  in  very  great  state ; 
offering  his  protection,  and  exhibiting  the  usual 
pomp  of   Turkish  hospitality,  in  the  number  of 


(1)  Juven.  Sat.  3.    Cantab.  1763. 

*'  In  ▼allem  iEgeriee  descendimus,  et  speloncas 
Dissimiles  veris.    Qoanto  pnestantlus  esset 
Numen  aqus,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum  !** 
See  Sandys  Travel*,  p.  161.     Lond.  1637. 
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slaves  richly  dressed,  who  brought  fuming  in-  chap. 
cense,  coffee,  conserved  fruit,  and  pipes,  to  v^-v^ 
all  the  party,  profusely  sprinkling  us,  as  usual, 
with  rose  and  orange-flower  water.  Being  then 
informed  of  all  our  wishes,  he  commanded  his 
interpreter  to  go  with  us  to  the  Franciscan 
Convent  of  St.  Salvador^  a  large  building  like  a  Convent  of 

St>  SbIv&- 

fortress,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  dor.  * 
to  receive  our  whole  cavalcade.  Here,  being 
admitted  into  a  court,  with  all  our  horses  and 
camels,  the  vast  portals  were  again  closed,  and 
a  party  of  the  most  corpulent  friars  we  had  ever 
seen,  from  the  warmest  cloisters  of  Spain  and  of 
Italt/y  waddled  round  us,  and  heartily  welcomed 
our  arrival. 

From  the  court  of  the  Convent  we  were  next 
conducted,  by  a  stone  staircase,  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  monks  who  had  received  us  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Superior,  not  a  whit  less 
corpulent  than  any  of  his  companions.  The 
influence  which  a  peculiar  mode  of  life  has 
upon  the  constitution,  in  this  climate,  might  be 
rendered  evident  by  contrasting  one  of  these 
jolly  fellows  with  the  Propaganda  Missionaries. 
The  latter  are  as  meagre  and  as  pale,  as  the 
former  are  corpulent  and  ruddy.  The  life 
of    the    missionaries   is   necessarily  a    state    of 
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^vnr*  constant  activity  and  of  privation.  The  Gaar- 
^^^^/^^^  dians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  or,  according  to 
the  name  they  bear,  the  Terra- Santa  friars, 
are  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  comfort- 
able convent,  which,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  accommodations  of  the  Holy  Landj  is 
like  a  sumptuous  and  well-furnished  hotel, 
open  to  all  comers  whom  curiosity  or  devotion 
may  bring  to  this  mansion  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. 

After  being  regaled  with  coffee,  and  some 
delicious  lemonade^  we  were  shewn  to  our 
apartments,  to  repose  ourselves  until  supper. 
Dormitory  The  room  allotted  to  our  English  party  we 
Tellers.  found  to  be  the  same  which  many  travellers 
have  before  described.  It  was  clean,  and  its 
walls  were  white- washed.  The  beds,  also,  had 
a  cleanly  appearance  ;  although  a  few  bugs 
warned  us  to  spread  our  hammocks  upon  the 
floor,  where  we  slept,  for  once,  unmolested. 
Upon  the  substantial  door  of  this  chamber, 
whose  roof  was  of  vaulted  stone,  the  names  of 
many  English  travellers  had  been  carved.  Among 
others,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  notice  that 
of  Thomas  Shaw,  the  most  learned  author 
who  has  yet  written  a  description  of  the 
Levant.      Dr.    Shaw  had   slept  in   the  same 
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apartment     seveDty-nine     years      before      our    ^y^^' 
coming*. 


A   plentiful   supper   was   served,   in   a  large 
room    called    the   Pilgrim's  Chamber.      Almost  ^h^i^r. 
all   the   monks,   together   with    their   Superior, 
were  present.     These  men  did  not  eat  with  us  ; 
having    their    meals    private.      After   we    had 
supped,  and  retired  to  the  dormitory,  one  of  the 
friars,  an  Italian^    in   the   dress  worn    by  the 
Franciscans,    came    into    our    apartment,    and, 
giving  us  a  wink,  took  some  bottles  of  NoyaxL 
from  his  bosom,  desiring  us  to  taste  it :  he  said 
that  he  could  supply  us  with  any  quantity,  or 
quality,  of  the  best  liqueurs,  either  for  our  con- 
sumption while  we   staid,  or  for  our  journey. 
We  asked  him  whence  it  was  obtained  ;  and  he 
informed  us,  that  he  had  made  it ;  explaining 
the   nature  of  his  situation   in   the  monastery^ 
by  saying,    that   he   was   a  confectioner  ;    that 
the  monks  employed  him  in  works  of  ornament 
suited  to  his  profession ;  but  that  his  principal 
employment  was   the   manufacture  of  liqueurs^. 


(1)  Dr.  Shaw  visited  Jerusalem  in  1722. 

(2)  Perhaps  for  sale  among  the  Moslems  ,  who  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  drams  of  this  nature. 
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A  large  part  of  this  convent,  surrounding  an 
elevated  open  court  or  terrace,  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  pilgrims ;   for  whose  main- 
tenance the  monks  have  considerahle  funds,  the 
result  of  donations  from  Catholics  of  all  ranks, 
but  especially  from   Catholic  Princes.      These 
contributions  are  sometimes  made  in  cash,  and 
often  in  effects,  in  merchandize,  and  stores  for 
^^J^*     the  convent.     To  mention,  by  way  of  example, 
one  article,  equally  rare  and  grateful  to  weary 
English  travellers ;  namely,  tea :  of  this  they  had 
an  immense  provision,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Knowing,  from  long  habit  in  waiting  upon  pU-^ 
grimsj  the  taste  of  different  nations,  they  most 
hospitably  entertain  their  comers  according  to 
the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired.     If  a  table 
be  provided   for  Englishmen  or  for  Dutchmen^ 
they  supply  it  copiously  with  tea.     This  pleasing 
and     refreshing    bever^e    wa*     served    every 
morning  and  evening  while  we  remained,  in  large 
bowls,   and  we    drank    it  out   of  pewter    por- 
ringers.     For    this    salutary    gift    the    monks 
positively  refused  to  accept  our  offers  of  com- 
pensation, at  a  time  when  a  few  drachms  of  any 
kind  of  tea   could  with  diflBculty  be  procured 
from  the  English  ships  in  the  Mediterranean^  at 
the  most  enormous  prices.     Persons  who   have 
not  travelled  in  these  latitudes  will  perhaps  not 


(1)  ''  If,  in  the  course  of  our  traTelliDg, 

**  We  chanced  to  find 

A  new  repast,  or  an  nntasted  spring, 
We  bless'd  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury. 
**  This  is  the  mode  of  tra? elling  in  these  countries ;  and  these  are  its 
pleasures  and  amusements.  Few,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
toib  and  fatigues  :  fewer  still,  with  regard  to  the  greater  perib  and  dan- 
gers that  either  continually  alarm,  or  actually  beset  us."  Shaw*i  Tra- 
vels, Prtf.  p.  XTii.     Lond.  1757. 
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readily  conceive  the  importance  of  such  an  ac-     ^^^^' 

V  Urn 

quisition.  The  exhausted  traveller,  reduced  hy  v^^-^ 
continual  fever,  and  worn  by  incessant  toil, 
without  a  hope  of  any  comfortable  repose,  ex- 
periences in  this  infusion  the  most  cooling  and 
balsamic  virtues^ :  the  heat  of  his  blood  abates ; 
his  spirits  revive  ;  his  parched  skin  relaxes  ;  his 
strength  is  renovated.  As  almost  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  country,  and  particularly  those  to 
which  a  traveller  is  most  liable,  originate  in 
obstructed  perspiration,  the  medical  properties 
of  tea  in  this  country  may  perhaps  explain  the 
cause  of  its  long  celebrity  in  China.  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Nankin,  and  it  is 
eight  degrees  farther  to  the  south  than  Pekin; 
the  influence  of  climate  and  of  medicine,  in 
disorders  of  the  body,  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  similar.  Certain  it  is,  that  travellers  in  China, 
so  long  ago  as  the  ninth  century,  mention  an 
infusion    made    from    the   leaves    of   a  certain 
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CHAP,    herb,   named  Sahy   as  a  cure  far  all  diseases; 

VII.  ^  ^  J  ' 

v^^v^  which  is  proved  to  'be  the  same  now  called  Tea 
by  European  nations\ 

In  the  commotions  and  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Jemsalem^  the  Convent  of  St.  Sal^ 
vador  has  been  often  plundered  and  stripped  of 
its  eflTects.  Still,  however,  the  riches  of  the 
treasury  are  said  to  be  considerable;  bat  the 
principal  part  of  its  wealth  is  very  properly 
concealed  from  all  chance  of  observation.  At 
^•***'^*^-  present,  it  has  a  small  library,  full  of  books  of 
little  valuer  the  writings  of  polemical  divines, 
and  stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar  points  of 
faith.     We  examined  them  carefully,  but  found 


( 1 )  **  Le  Roy  se  reserve  aussi  le  revenu  qui  provient  dee  mines  de  sel. 
et  d'ane  hcrbe  qu'ils  boivent  avec  de  Teau  chaude,  dont  il  se  vend  une 
^raDde  quantity  dans  toutes  les  Yilles,  ce  qui  prodult  de  grand es  sommet. 
On  Tappelle  Sdh'y  et  c'est  un  arbrisseau  qui  a  plus  de  feuilles  que  le  gre- 
nadier, et  dont  Todcur  est  un  peu  plus  agr^able,  mais  qui  a  quelqne  amer- 
tumc.  On  fait  bouillir  de  Teau,  on  la  verse  sur  cette  feuille  ;  et  cette 
boissson  les  gu6rit  des  toutes  sortes  de  maux/'  (Anciennes  Relations  de 
deux  Voyageurs  Mahometam,  &c.  p.  31.  Paris,  1718.)  Eosebius  Re- 
naudoty  the  learned  French  translator  of  the  original  Arabic  manuscript 
of  these  Travels,  in  the  Notes  which  he  added  to  the  Work,  prores  the 
plant  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Tea  Tree,  called  Chah  by  the 
Chinese,  and  by  other  Oriental  nations  Teha  CataVi,  or  Sini;  the 
Tcha  of  Gatai,  or  of  China.  (Ibid.  p.  228.)  «  Notre  anteur,"  says  be, 
"  est  le  plus  ancien,  et  presque  le  seul  des  Arabes  qui  ait  parl6  de  la 
boisson  Chinoise,  si  commune  pr^entement  dans  toate  TEarope,  et 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Th6." 
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nothinff  so  much  worth  notice   as  the  Oxford    chap. 

.   .  .  VII. 

edition  of  MaundreWs  Journey.  This  yolume  v^v^ 
some  traveller  had  left  :  the  worthy  monks  were 
very  proud  of  it,  although  unable  to  read  a 
syllable  it  contained.  In  the  church,  as  well 
as  in  the  chambers  of  the  monastery,  we  noticed 
several  pictures  ;  all  of  which  were  bad,  although 
some  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  copied 
from  originals  that  possessed  greater  merit.  In 
the  Pilgrims  chamber^  a  printed  advertisement, 
pasted  upon  a  board,  is  suspended  from  the 
wall,  giving  notice,  that  *^  no   pilgrim   shall 

BE      ALLOWED      TO      REMAIN      IN      THE     CONVENT 

LONGER  THAN  ONE  MONTH  : "  R  Sufficient  time, 
certainly,  for  all  purposes  of  devotion,  rest,  or 
curiosity.  The  Franciscans  complain  heavily  of 
the  exactions  of  the  Turksy  who  make  frequent  Exaction* 

^  of  the 

and  large  demands  upon  them  for  money ;  but  Turks. 
the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  answer  these 
demands  affords  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the 
convent.  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  during  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem^  rendered  them  essential  service,  by 
remonstrating  with  the  Turkish  Governor  against 
one  of  these  AvariiaSy  as  they  are  called,  and 
finally  compelling  them  to  withdraw  the  charge. 
The  monks  assured  us,  that  the  English^ 
although  Protestants^  are  the  best  friends  the 
Catholics   have    in    Jerusalem^    and    the    most 
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CHAP,  effectual  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
>^v^/  served,  indeed,  as  a  prelude  to  a  request  that 
we  would  also  intercede  for  them  with  the 
Governor,  by  representing  to  him,  that  any  ill 
usage  offered  to  Christians  would  be  resented 
by  the  British  nation\  We  rendered  them  all 
the  service  in  our  power,  and  they  were  very 
thankful. 

toJT^'        Friday,  July  10.— This  morning,   our  room 

Jerusalem,  y,^^^  filled  with  jhmenians  and  Jews^  bringing 

for   sale    the    only  produce    of    the  Jerusalem 

manufactures  ;    heads^  crosses^  shells^  &c.     The 


(1)  They  have  shice  made  a  similar  application  to  Mods.  De 
Ch&teaubriand ;  and  it  appean^i  from  his  narrative,  that  they  hold 
nearly  the  same  language  to  all  comers.  *'  They  thought  themselves 
saved,"  says  he,  "  by  the  presence  of  one  single  Frenchman."  (See 
Travels,  vol.1,  p.  387.  Lond.  1811.)  They  had  paid  the  Turkish 
Governor,  the  preceding  year,  60,000  piastres ;  nor  has  there  ever  yet 
been  an  instance  of  their  having  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Still  Mons.  de  Ch^iteaubriand  maintains  that  they  are  "  very  poor." 
Admitting  the  injustice  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  them  by  the 
Turks,  the  mere  fact  of  the  booty  so  often  obtained  affords  proof  to  the 
contrary.  We  believed  them  to  be  very  rich.  The  attention  and 
hospitality  we  experienced  in  this  Convent  demand  the  fullest  acknow- 
ledgment. Whether  their  situation  with  regard  to  Djezzar  Pasha,  or 
the  services  we  rendered  them  by  our  remonstrances  with  the 
Governor,  was  the  cause  of  their  refusing  any  remuneration  from  us,  we 
did  not  learn.  We  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept  of  payment 
for  our  board  and  lodging.  Yet  while  we  acknowledge  this  bounty,  we 
should  deem  a  statement  of  their  poverty  unjustifiable,  knowing  it  to  be 
false. 
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shells  were  of  the  kind  we  call  mother-of-pearL     ^5^^- 

•^   ■*  VJI. 

ingeniously,  although  coarsely,  sculptured,  and 
formed  into  various  shapes.  Those  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  most  perfect,  are  formed 
into  clasps  for  the  zones  of  the  Chreek  women. 
Such  clasps  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Cyprus^ 
Cretet  Rhodes^  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
All  these  after  being  purchased,  are  taken  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  where  they 
receive  a  sort  of  benediction :  after  the  same 
manner,  heads  and  crosses^  purchased  at  Loretto, 
in  Italy y  are  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  belonging 
to  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  be  conse- 
crated and  worn  as  amulets.  The  beads  are 
here  manufactured,  either  from  date-stonesy  or 
from  a  very  hard  kind  of  wood  whose  natural 
history  we  could  not  learn:  it  was  called 
"  Mecca  fruity**  and  when  first  wrought,  ap-  Mecca 
peared  of  the  colour  of  box :  it  is  then  dyed, 
yellow,  black,  or  red.  The  beads  are  of  various 
sizes ;  and  they  are  all  strung  as  rosaries ;  the 
smaller  being  the  most  esteemed,  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  requisite  to  fill  a  string, 
and  the  greater  labour  necessarily  required  in 
making  them.  They  sell  at  higher  prices  when 
they  have  been  long  worn,  because  they  have 
then  acquired,  by  firiction,  a  higher  polish. 
This    sort    of  trumpery    is    ridiculed    by     all 

VOL.    IV.  X 
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CHAP,  travellers :  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  scouted  by 
any  of  them ;  for  there  has  not  been  one  who 
did  not  encourage  the  Jerusalem  manufactories 
by  the  purchases  he  made.  It  offers  an  easy 
method  of  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  accept- 
able presents,  which  occupy  little  space,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Greek  and  Catholic  countries,  as 
well  as  for  Turks  and  Arabs.  We  provided 
ourselves  with  a  considerable  cargo,  and  found 
them  useful  in  our  subsequent  journey^  The 
custom  of  carrjring  such  strings  of  hecuis  was  in 
use  long  before  the  Christian  sera  ;  and  the 
practice  of  bearing  them  in  the  hand  prevails^ 
among  men  of  rank,  all  over  the  £ast\  This 
subject  the  author  has  already  introduced  into 
a    former  publication' ;     therefore    its   further 


(1)  So  great  a  quantity  is  sometimes  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  freight  of  a  TetseL 

(2)  The  Turlcs  call  a  string  of  ninety-nine  beads,  Txspt.  Tliis 
number  of  beads  corresponds  with  their  number  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  Hamid  Ali,  a  late  Vizier,  wore  one  of  pearl,  rained  at  9001. 
sterling.  See  DaUaway^i  Cangtantinople,  p.  84.  Joeeph  Pitts  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Tespy  is  nsed. 
'*  The  Tesbih  consists  of  ninety-nine  beads,  with  a  partition  between 
every  thirty-three  :  these  they  turn  over ;  and  for  every  one  of  the  Aral 
thirty-three  they  say  '  Subhan  Allah,'  i.  e,  <  Admire  God.'  For  the 
second  thirty-three,  they  say,  '*  EI  ham  do  TAllah,"  t.  e, '  Thanks  be  to 
Qod.'  And  for  the  third  thirty-three,  <  Allah  walk  barik.'"  Pim' 
Account  of  the  Mahometans,  p.  59.    Lond,  1788. 

(3)  See  "  Cfreek  MarbUs,"  pp.  78,  79.  Camb.  1809.  See  also  the 
necklace  worn  by  Isis,  as  engraved  in  Ouper't  HarpocrateSy  p.  100. 
Utrecht,  1687. 
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repetition  ere  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  so  easy  c  hap. 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  shell  worn  as  a  badge  v^y^ 
by  pilgrims*;  but  it  decidedly  refers  to  much 
earlier  Oriental  customs  than  the  journeys  of 
Christians  to  the  Holy  Landj  and  its  history  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  antient  mythology  of 
Eastern  nations.  Among  the  substances  which 
they  had  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaries, 
and  for  amulets,  we  were  glad  to  notice  the 
black  fetid  limestone  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites;  ^^ 
because  it  enabled  us  to  procure  very  large 
specimens  of  this  mineral,  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  worn  in  the  East  as  a  charm  against  the 
plague  i  and  that  a  similar  superstition  existed 
with  regard  to  this  stone  in  very  early  ages,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  of  our  having 
afterwards  found  amulets  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  subterraneous  chambers  below  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Sachdra^  in  Upper  Egypt      The  cause  of 


(4)  It  was  an  antient  symbol  of  Astaetb,  the  Syrian  Goddess,  as 
Vbnvs  Pblaoia  (<&va^vo/ilv9);  but,  as  the  appropriate  cognizance  of  a 
pifgrim'i  hat,  is  beautifully  commemorated  in  the  well-known  ditty, — 

"  And  how  should  I  thy  true-love  know 

"  From  any  other  one  t** 
"  O,  by  his  eodde-hat  and  staff, 
'*  And  by  his  sandal  shoon.*' 
(6)  "Chaux  carbonat6e  f6tlde,"  Hauy.     "  Pierre  puante,**  Lameth, 
tom.  II.  p.  68.     "  Swinestone,"  Kinean.     "  Stinkstein,"  Broehant, 
tom.  I.  p.  567.    "  Spathum  frictione  foetidnm,**  WaUer,  tom.  I.  p.  148. 

X  2 
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CHAP,  the  fetid  effluvia  emitted  from  this  stone,  when 
v,^.^^,^  partially  decomposed  by  means  of  friction,  is 
now  known  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen^.  All  bituminous  limestone 
does  not  possess  this  property.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  sort  of  limestone  called  block 
marble  in  England^  though  not  always  its  char 
racteristic.  The  workmen  employed  by  stone* 
masons  often  complain  of  the  unpleasant  smell 
which  escapes  from  it  during  their  labours. 
Many  of  the  antient  Gothic  monuments  in  Frcmct 
consist  of  fetid  limestone^  The  firagments 
which  we  obtained  from  the  Dexjid  Sea  had  this 
property  in  a  very  remarkable  degree :  and  it 
may  generally  be  observed,  that  the  Oriental 
specimens  are  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
hydro-sutphuret  than  any  which  are  found  in 
Europe.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a 
th«  Dead  similar  odour.  The  monks  of  St.  Salvador  kept 
^'  it  in  jars,  together  with  the  bitumen  of  the  same 

lake,  among  the  articles  of  their  pharmacy ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  alike  esteemed 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

We  set  out  to  visit  what  are  called  the  "  Holy 


(1)  Brochant  Minh-aiog,  torn.  L  p.  568.    Paris,  1808,  Sie, 

(2)  See  Rami  de  lAile,  Critiailog.  torn.  I.  p.  574. 
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PlacesJ*     These   have  all  heen  described  by  at    chap. 
least  a  hundred  authors.     From  the  Monastery  v,^.y^ 
we  descended  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se-  hoJ*^*^ 
pulchre;  attended   by  several  pilgrims,    bearing  P^ac"- 
with  them  rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  consecra- 
tion in  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.     Concerning 
the    identity   of    this    most    memorable     relic, 
there  is  every  evidence  but  that  which   should 
result  from  a  view  of  the  Sepulchre  itself.     After 
an  attentive  perusal  of  all  that  may  be  adduced, 
and  all  that  has  been  urged,  in  support  of  it, 
from  EusehiuSj  LactantiuSi  Sozomen^  Jerom^  Se- 
verus,  and  Nicephoi'tiSf  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the    question    is  for  ever   decided.       If   these 
testimonies   be  insufficient,    "  we   might,"   says 
Ch/iteaubriandf^  "  adduce  those  of  Ct/rilf  of  Theo- 
doretj  and  even  of  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Jerusalem^^  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian^  when 
the  crucifixion  and  burial   of  our  Saviour  was 


(3)  Mods.  De  Ch&teaubriand,  whose  work  contains  much  illastratton 
of  this  curious  subject,  after  shewing  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  may  possibly  be  referred  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Helena,  maintains,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  Letter  written  by  the 
Emperor  Constantino  to  Macarius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Eusebins,  and  upon  the  testimonies  of  Cyril,  Thcodorct,  and 
the  Itinerary  here  cited,  that  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Constantine  cannot  Ix:  disputed.  See  Travels  in  Greeee,  PaUettine,  kc, 
vol.  II.  p.  10.     Ix>ud.l811. 
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CHAP,  almost  in  the  memory  of  man,  unto  the  age  of 
Constantine,  an  image  of  Jupiter  marked  the  nte 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchr^^  and  Mount  Calvary  con- 
tinued to  he  profaned  by  a  statue  of  VemuK 
This  powerful  record  of  the  means  used  by  the 
Pagans  to  obliterate  the  rites  of  (7An5<tam<y, 
seems  to  afford  decisive  eyidence  concerning 
the  locality  of  the  Tomb,  and  to  place  its  situa- 
tion beyond  the   reach    of  doubt.      Tkeodaret 


(1)  Doubdan,  from  De  Sponde,  mentions  the  year  of  Adrian's  life 
when  this  happened :  it  was  the  last  bat  one,  A.  D.  187.  Adrian  died 
A.  D.  133.  De  Ch&teaubriand  quotes  the  author  of  ihe^BfUamf  qf 
the  Holy  WarSf"  to  prove  that,  "  fbrty-six  years  after  the  destructloBcf 
Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus*  the  Christians  obtained  permisakm  of 
Adrian  to  boHd,  or  rather  to  rebuild,  a  ekurch  oyer  the  tomb  ot  their 
God/'  (See  Travels  in  Qreeee^  PalcBitiney  ^.  toI.  II.  p.  18.  Lond.  1811.) 
This  can  hardly  be  true,  consistently  with  the  facts  related  by  Soaomen 
(lib.  ii.  c.  2.) ;  and  by  Jerom  (JBpist,  ad  Paulinum),  concerning  the  p|0- 
fanation  of  the  holy  places  by  that  Emperor. 

(2)  "  Ab  Hadrian!  temporibus  usque  ad  imperimn  Const«Btini«  per 
anoos  drciter  centum  octoginta,  in  Loco  Resurrectionis  simulacruk 
JoYis,  in  crucis  rape  statua  ex  marmors  Venbris  k  GentOibus 
posita  colebatur ;  existimantibus  persecutionis  anctoribus  qudd  tolle- 
rent  nobis  fidem  Resurrectionis  et  Cracis,  si  loca  sancta  per  idola 
polluissent.''  (Hieronymua,  JEpiet,  ad  Paulimtm;  de  InttU.  MmuK* 
c.  2.  tom.  I.  See  also  Sozomen.  Hiai.Ub.  ii.  c.  K)  Soaomen  zelaleSy 
that  the  Heathens  surrounded  Mount  Calvary  with  a  wall,  first  cover- 
ing the  Holy  places  with  stones ;  then  erecting  a  temple  of  Venus ;  aad, 
lastly,  placing  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess.  Dio  Cassius  {m  Vk, 
Hadrian.)  says,  that  Adrian  built  a  city  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  ruined,  giving  it  the  name  of  .£lia  Capitolina ;  and 
that  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  God  had  been,  he  ereoted  one 
to  Jupiter. 
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affirms,  that  Helenoj  upon  her  arrival,  found  the  chap. 
fane  of  Venus^^  and  ordered  it  to  he  thrown 
down.  To  what  then  can  he  attrihuted  the 
want  of  every  document  within  the  building 
now  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
which  might  denote  the  site  of  such  a  monu* 
ment?  The  sepulchres  of  the  Jewsj  as  it  has 
been  already  mentioned\  were,  in  the  age  of 
the  Crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  withstand  every 
attack  of  time ;  they  were  excavations  made  in 
the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  which  even  earthquakes 
would  scarcely  remove  or  alter.  Indeed,  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Grospel  itself,  that  earth- 
quakes, in  certain  instances,  had  no  power  over 
them :  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  ArimatheOf 
made  before  the  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  Crucifixion,  is  described  ^  after  that  event 
had  taken  place,  as  '^  his  own  new  tambj  which 
he  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock."  Even  the 
grooving  for  the  stone  at  the  door  was  un- 
changed and  entire,  for  "  he  rolled  the  great 


(3)  Theodaret.  Ub.  i.  cap.  18.  Paris,  1642.  Thk  Greek  Vhiher  alto 
mentions  the  age  of  Helena,  at  the  time  she  yisited  Palsestine.  The 
joomey  took  place  a  short  time  before  her  death,  when  she  bad 
attained  her  eightieth  year.  Few  oetogenanoH  ladies  exhibit  equal 
enterprise. 

(4)  Sec  the  observations  in  the  last  Cliapter  concerning  the  sepulchres 
of  Samaria. 

(5)  Math,  xxvii.  60.    Mark  xv.  46.     Luhe  zxiU.  63.    John  xix.  41. 
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^YU^'  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  de- 
parted^ ;''  and  it  was  afterwards  ^*  sealed  and 
made  sure'/'  QtmresmiuSj  by  an  engraving* 
for  the  illustration  of  the  mode  of  burial  then 
practised,  has  shewn,  according  to  a  model 
familiar  to  the  learned  monk  from  his  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land  where  such  sepulchres  now 
exist,  the  sort  of  tomb  described  by  the  EYan- 
gelists.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  nothing  that 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  our 
Sayiour's  burial.  In  order  to  do  away  this 
glaring  inconsistency,  it  is  affirmed  that  Mount 
Calvary  was  levelled  for  the  foundations  of  the 

church  ;  that  the  word  opo?,  monsj  does  not 
necessarily  signify  a  mountainy  but  sometimes 
a  small  hill;  that  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
alone  remained  after  this  levelling  had  taken 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  area ;  and  that  this 
was  encased  with  marble! — not  a  syllable  of 
which  is  supported  by  any  existing  CYidence 
offered   in   the    contemplation  of    what  is  now 


(1)  Matth,  xxTii.  OU. 

(2)  Ibid.   V.  66.    '*  So  they   went  and  made   the  sepulchre    sure, 
ticalinp:  the  stone." 

(4)  Elucid,  Terr,  Sanct.  torn.  II.  p.  620.  AfUverp,  1639. 
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called  the  Tomb.    Let  us  therefore  proceed  to    ohap. 
describe  what  reaU,  remd™. 


We     came     to    a    goodly    structure,    whose  Sfpuichre 

^  J  '  of  the 

external  appearance  resembled  that  of  any  MeMiah. 
common  Roman-  Catholic  church.  Over  the  door 
we  observed  a  bas-relief,  executed  in  a  style  of 
sculpture,  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  At  first  sight,  it  seemed  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  existence  of  any  place 
of  Christian  worship ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
we  recognized  the  history  of  the  Messuh's 
entry  into  Jerusalem — the  multitude  strewing 
palm-branches  before  him.  The  figures  were 
very  numerous.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered 
as  ofiering  an  example  of  the  first  work  in 
which  Pagan  sculptors  represented  a  Christian 
theme.  Entering  the  churchj  the  first  thing  they 
shewed  to  us  was  a  slab  of  white  marble  in  the 
pavement,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  It 
seemed  like  one  of  the  grave-stones  in  the  floor 
of  our  English  churches.  This,  they  told  us, 
was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour's  body  was 
anointed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  We  next 
advanced  towards  a  dusty  fabric,  standing,  like 
a  huge  pepper-box,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
aisle,  and  beneath  the  main  dome.  This  rested 
upon    a    building    partly   circular,   and   partly 
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CHAP,    oblong,  as  upon  a  pedestal  ^     The  interior  of 

v^^y.^  this  strange  fabric  is  diyided  into  two  parts. 

Haring  entered  the  first  part,  which  is  a  kind 

of  antechapel,  they  shew  you,  before  the  mouth 

of    what  is  called   the  Sepulchre,   the  stone 

Its  iden-    whereon  the  Angel  sat :  this  is  a  block  of  white 

pated.       marblcj  neither  corresponding  with  the  mouth  of 

the  sepulchre^  nor  with  the  substance  from  which 

it  must   have   been    hewn ;    for   the  rocks  of 

Jerusalem  are  all  of  common  compact  limestone*. 

Shato^   speaking  of  the  Holy  Sepuichre^  says', 

that  all  the  surrounding  rocks  were  cut  away, 

to  form  the  level  of  the  church  ;  so  that  now  it 

is  ^^  a  Grotto  above  ground :"  but  even  this  is 

(1)  See  the  Vigaette  to  this  Chapter,  ttken  from  Douboaii,  (  Foyaf 
de  la  T.  8.  p.  82.  Par.  1657.)  which  shews  the  Sanctuary  ae  it  for- 
merly existed,  with  pointed  ttrehes.  But  the  Reader  wishing  to  have 
fiirther  testimony  with  regard  to  the  former  existence  of  "  pointed 
arches  '*  at  the  *^  Holy  Sepulchre/'  may  consult  the  accurate  rtfilinea 
tions  made  of  those  arches  upon  the  spot  by  Bernardino,  an  artist  of 
QaUipoH,  (<<  Trattato  delUpianU  etimmagini  ds  taeri  BdifiH  di  Terru 
Saneia^**  kc.  Firenza,  1620.)  as  they  were  made  expressly  for  the  nee 
of  architects  desirous  of  introducing  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  into 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  Bernardino's  worlL  exhibits  the  building  as 
it  existed  prior  to  its  reparation,  when  the  Coptic  chapel  was  added  on 
its  western  side.  At  present,  only  one  pointed  arch  remains ;  and  tlila 
is  over  the  entrance,  as  engraved  in  Le  Bruyn's  TraoeU,  torn.  II.  p.  248. 
Par.  1725. 

(2)  According  to  some,  however,  the  stone  belonging  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sepulchre  is  preserved  elsewhere ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
the  tomb,  placed  to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  pilgrims. 

(S)  Sftoto**  Travels,  p.  264.    Lend.  1757. 
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not  true :  there  are  no  remains  whatsoever  of  -chap. 

VII. 

any  antient  known  sepulchre^  that,  with  the  most 
attentive  and  scrupulous  examination,  we  could 
possibly  discover.     The  sides  consist  of  thick 
slabs  of  that  beautiful  brecdaj   vulgarly  called 
Verde^antique  marble ;    and   over  the  entrance, 
which    is   rugged    and    broken,   owing   to  the 
pieces   carried    off   as   relics,  the   substance  is 
of  the   same  nature.      All   that   can  therefore 
now  be  affirmed  with   any   shadow  of  reason, 
is  this ;  that,  if  Helena  had  reason  to  believe 
she  could  identify  the  spot  where  the  sepulchre 
was,  she  took  especial  care    to  remove  every 
trace  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fanciful  and 
modem  work  which  now  remains.    The  place 
may  be  the  same  pointed  out  to  her;  but  not 


(9)  These  objections  are  not  new ;  they  were  uiged  long  ago ;  and 
Qoaresmius  undertook  to  answer  then.  The  Reader  may  be  amuied 
by  the  style  in  which  he  opens  his  refiitation.  ''Audivi  nonnnllos 
nebulones  Occidentales  hceretieos  detrahentes  lis  qan  dicontnr  de  Jam 
memorato  sacratissimo  Domini  nostri  Jesn  Chriatl  Sepnlchro,  tt  nnllhif 
momenti  ratiuncolis  negantes  illud  yerd  esse  in  qoo  positam  fait  corpiis 
Jesu,*'  &c.  &c.  (Vid.  cap.  14.  lib.  ▼.  Elueid.  T,  5.)  This  chapter  is 
entitled  *'  Objbctionss  monnullji  quibus  impugmatub  tbbitas 
8ANCTI88IMI  Sbpulchbi."  In  the  next  (chap,  xt.)  he  undertakes  to 
refute  the  objections  made  by  Oolielmus  de  Baldensel ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  same  now  urged  by  the  author.  ''  Monumentum  Christ!/' 
says  G.  de  Baldensel, ''  erat  ezcisnm  in  peM  lUk^  itc*  iUnd  Ttrd  cz 
petris  pluribus  est  compoeitum,  de  novo  conglutinato  cssmento."  Qua- 
resmius  says,  this  objection  applied  only  to  the  external  covering  of  the 
Sepuklire ;  but  this  is  not  true. 
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CHAP,  a  remnant  of  the  original  sepulchre  can  now  be 
ascertained.  Yet,  with  our  sceptical  feelii^ 
thus  awakened,  it  may  prove  how  powerful  the 
effect  of  sympathy  is,  if  we  confess  that,  when 
we  entered  into  the  supposed  sepulchre^  and 
beheld,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  there  continually 
burning,  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  monk, 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  white  beard, 
pointing  to  the  place  •*  where  the  body  of  our 
Lord wasj^  and  calling  upon  us  ^* to  kneel  and 

experience    pardon    for    our  sins" we    did 

kneel,  and  we  participated  in  the  feelings  of 
more  credulous  pilgrims.  C^^tom  Culverhouse^ 
in  whose  mind  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism  were  inseparable,  with  firmer  emo- 
tion, drew  from  its  scabbard  the  sword  he  had 
so  often  wielded  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  toinb.  Humbler  comers 
heaped  the  memorials  of  an  accomplished  pil- 
grimage ;  and  while  their  sighs  alone  inter- 
rupted the  silence  of  the  sanctuary,  a  solemn 
service  was  begun.  Thus  ended  our  visit  to  the 
Sepulchre. 

If  the  reader  have  caught  a  single  spark  of 
this  enthusiasm,  it  were  perhaps  sacrilegious  to 
dissipate  the  illusion.  But  much  remains  un- 
told;   Every  thing  beneath  this  building  seems 
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discordant,  not  only  with  history,  but  with  chap. 
common  sense.  It  is  altogether  such  a  work  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  infatuated 
superstition  of  an  old  woman,  as  was  Helena^ 
subsequently  enlarged  by  ignorant  priests. 
Forty  paces  from  the  Sepulchre^  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  churchy  and  upon  the  same 
level,  are  shewn  two  rooms,  one  above  another. 
Close  by  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chamber, 
or  chapel,  are  the  Tombs  of  Godfrey  oi  Boulogne^ 
and  of  Baldwin^  •  kings  of  Jerusalem^  with  in- 
scriptions in  Latiuj  in  the  old  Gothic  character. 
These  have  been  copied  into  almost  every  book 
of  Travels,  from  the  time  of  Sandys^  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  extremity  of  this  chapel 
they  exhibit  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  natural 
rock  ;  and  this,  they  say,  happened  at  the 
Crucifixion.  Who  shall  presume  to  contradict 
the  tale  ?  but,  to  complete  the  ndiveiS  of  the 
tradition,  it  is  also  added,  that  the  head  of 
Adam  was  found  within  the  fissure.  Then, 
if  the  traveller  have  not  already  heard  and 
seen  enough  to  make  him  regret  his  wasted 
time,  he  may  ascend,   by  a  few  steps,  into  a 


(1)  SeeSandyi^  TraoeU^  p.  163.  Loud.  1637.  Jkmbdan  Voyage  de  la 
T,  S.  p.  71.  Pari»,  1667,  fcc.  Sec, 
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CHAP,    room  above.      There   they  will  shew  him  the 

vIL  ^  ... 

same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary y  the  place  of  cmcifixicm; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusaleniy  should  haTe 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  %  was  c<m- 
firmed  by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally  inMIible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoiricas,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sigpi-post  that  belonged 
to  his  father,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  lai^ge 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  aflforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^Sj/- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  JE^eu^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^sty. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Stan 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


litnation  of  our  SaTioar's  cross,  contriTed  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  bad  '<an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Skmdyt,  p.  109.    Lond.  16d7. 

(4)  Plutarch,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUuuL  Pakut.  niutt,  torn.  11.  pp,  84d>  846,  et  seq.  Traf. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  centuries  have  wrought  in  its  topography 
may  perhaps  he  ascertained.  The  features  of 
Nature  continue  the  same,  although  works  of 
art  have  heen  done  away  :  the  heautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple  is  no  more ;  but  Silaa*s  fountain 
haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  murmurs  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat^. 

It  was  this  resolve,  and  the  determination  of 
using  our  own  eyes,  instead  of  peering  through 
the  spectacles  of  priests,  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  antiquities  undescrihed  by  any  author : 
and  marvellous  it  is,  considering  their  magni- 
tude, and  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  which  has 
been  so  often  directed  to  every  object  of  the 
place,  that  these  antiquities  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice^.  It  is  possible  that  their  posi- 
tion, and  their  inscriptions^  may  serve  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  situation  of  Sion,  and  the 
topography  of  the  antient  city.  This,  however, 
will  be  a  subject  for  the  investigation  of  future 
travellers.      We    must  content    ourselves   with 


(1)  ''Torrens  liic  est  verd  nomine,  quam  sestivo  tempore  flamen 
esse  desinat,  et  vallis  nomen  habeat,  adeoque  sicco  pede  transeatar.'* 
RelantU  Pal.  Illutt.  torn.  I.  p.  294.  lib.  i.  cap.  45. 

(2)  Perhaps  Sandys  alludes  to  them  in  his  brief  notice  of  "  dlTers 
Sepolchres/'  &c.  following  his  description  of  Aceldama.  See  p.  187. 
Lond   1637. 
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barely  mentioning  their  situation,  and  the  cir-  chap. 
cumstances  of  their  discovery.  We  had  been  .^^^.^ 
to  examine  the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sion:  it  is  situate  upon  the  south  side  of 
Jerusalem^  part  of  it  being  excluded  by  the  wall 
of  the  present  city,  which  passes  over  the  top  of 
the  mount.  If  this  be  indeed  Mount  Siouj  the 
prophecy^  concerning  it,  that  the  plough  should 
pass  over  it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for 
such  labours  were  actually  going  on  when  we 
arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have  a  mosque  over 
what  they  call  the  Tomb  of  David.  No  Christian 
can  gain  admittance  ;  and  as  we  did  not  choose 
to  loiter  among  the  other  legendary  sanctities  of 
the  mount*,  having  quitted  the  city  by  what  is 
called  "  Sion  Gate^^'*  we  descended  into  a  dingle 
or  trench,  called  Tophety  or  Gehinnon^  by  Sandys. 
As  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale, 
sloping  towards  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphatj  we  ob- 
served  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountain,  ^y  ^^ 
(which  appears  to  be  the  same  called  by  Sandys 


(3)  Mieah  iU.  12. 

(4)  That  is  to  say  "  where  Christ  did  eate  hit  last  rapper ;  where 
also,  after  his  resurrection,  the  doores  being  shut,  he  appeared  to  his 
Apostles,  when  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost;  where  Peter  conrerted 
three  thoQsand  ;  and  where,  as  they  say  also,  they  held  the  first  Coan- 
cell,  in  which  the  Apostles  Creed  was  decreed.*'  See  Sandj^*  TraveU, 
p. 186.    Lond. 1637. 

(5)  See  the  author's  Plan  of  JenuaUm, 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  the  "  Hill  of  Offence,*')  feeing  Mount  Siony  a 
number  of  excavations  in  the  rock,  similar  to 
those  already  described  among  the  Ruins  oi 
TelmessuSy  in  the  Gulph  of  Glaucus ;  and  an- 
swering to  the  account  published  by  Shau^'^  of 
the  CryptcB  of  Laodicean  Jehileej  and  Tortosa.  We 
rode  towards  them  ;  their  situation  being  very 
little  elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  dingle, 
upon  its  southern  side.  When  we  arrived,  we 
instantly  recognised  the  sort  of  sepulchres  which 
had  so  much  interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
alighting  from  our  horses,  found  that  we  should 
have  ample  employment  in  their  examination. 
They  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship^ 
exhibiting  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers, 
hewn  with  marvellous  art,  each  containing  one, 
or  many  repositories  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns 
carved  in  the  rock  upon  the  sides  of  those  cham- 
bers*. The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to  look 
into  any  one  of  them,  it  was  necessary  te  stoop, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  creep  upon  our  hands 
and  knees  :  these  doors  were  also  grooved,  for 
the   reception  of  immense  stones,  once  squared 


(1)  Shaio's  Travels,  p.  203.    Lond.  1757. 

(2)  lu  the  writings  of  tho  Prophets,  frequent  allusiona  occur  to 
similar  places  of  sepulture:  thus,  Ittdah  xiv.  15, 18.  Ezekiel  xxjil, 
20,  &c. 


(3)  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  263.  Lond.  1757. 

(4)  Ude  cap.  vii.  ("  dc  formfi  et  qualitate  vetenim  Sepulchroniin.*') 
Eludid.  T.  S,  Quaresmii,  torn.  II.  p.  127.  AntT.  I6S9. 

(6)  This  is  CTident,  from  a  Tiew  of  the  raiiw  of  all  antient  cities  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  left  by  authors  concerning  tlieir 
mode  of  bnrial.  In  a  preceding  chapter  of  Quareamioi,  (cap.  Ti.  lib.  iv. 
torn.  II.  p.  125.) "  DE  SBPULCHBOBUM  SITU,"  he  says,  "  Quoad  locum  et 
situm  Kcpulehronim  dicendum  est,  ea  eligi  solita  extra  ci? itates  in  sub- 
urbils  et  hortis.*'  It  was  a  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  to  bniy 
any  corpse  within  the  walls  of  a  city  (Vid.  Cieer,  2.  de  Zegibus.) 
Would  it  were  so  among  modem  nations!  '' Hominbm  mobtuuu 
(inquit  Plato,  lib.  xiude  Legibus)  IV  ubbbm  mb  sbpblito."  Qwirenn. 
ibid.  p.  120. 

Y    2 
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and  fitted  to  the  grooves^  by  way  of  closing  the  chap. 
entrances.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably, 
the  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Heth^  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  J  of  Lazarus  j  and  of  Christ.  This  has 
been  also  proved  by  Shaw^ ;  but  the  subject 
has  been  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  the 
learned  Qnares^nius^  in  his  dissertation  concerning 
antient  sepulchres*.  The  ccemeteries  of  the 
Antients  were  universally  excluded  from  the 
precincts  of  their  cities  \  In  order,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied 
by  the  situation  of  the  place  now  shewn  as  the 
tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  pretended  that  it  was 
originally  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  although  a  doubt  must  necessarily  arise 
as  to  the  want  of  suflScient  space  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  between  a  boundary  so  situate 
and  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion, 
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The  septdchres  we  are  now  desci^ 
their  very  nature^  a  satisfactory  ^  w 
being  situate  out  of  the  antient  cL  ^ 
now  out  of  the  modern.     They  are,^^ 
founded  with  those  tombSf  common 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings ,**  to  the  %^ 
salem,  believed  to  be  the  burial-plai. 
queen  of  Adiebene.     Some  of  ther 
magnificence,  and  the  immense  W,.^^ 
to  form  the  numerous  repositories  t 
might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours ;  i 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  000*^ 
the  purpose  of  inhuming  a  single  indi '   ^^^^ 
Karaites f  of  all  other  Jews  the  most  ^  '*^'" 
adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  ance  '^^ 
from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the   ^  **  ^ 
bringing  their  dead  to  this  place  for  f*^  "^ 
although   this  fact  were  not  wanted^  "* 
it  an  antient  Jewish  ccBmetery,  as  will  "^  ^=- 
the  sequel.     The  sepulchres  themselvef  "'^ '^ 
ing  to  the  antient  custom,  are  statioii,,.,,^^ 
midst  of  gardens.    From  all  these  circt 
are  we  not  authorised  to  look  here  for  tl 
chre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  as  ^a. 
JeWj  necessarily  had   his   burying-plaoe'"    -^ 
ccemetery  of  his  countrymen,  among  the  ^ 
of  his  forefathers  ?     The  Jews  are  rem-  - 
for  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  custom^ 
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adorned  their  burial-places  with  trees  and  gardens :  ^^f^' 
and  the  tomb  of  this  Jew  is  accordingly  described 
as  being  in  a  qarden  ;  ^*  in  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  was  crticified^.'*  It  is  moreover  worthy  of 
observation,  that  every  one  of  the  Evangelists 
(and,  among  these,  "  he  that  saw  it,  and  bare 
records")  affirm,  that  the  place  of  Crucifixion 
was  "  the  place  of  a  Scull;**  that  is  to  say,  sl  public 
Coemetery^t  "  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha  ;"  ^^*^' 
without  the  city,  and  very  near  to  one  of  its 
gates.  St.  Luke  calls  it  Calvary,  which  has  the 
same  signification.  The  churchy  now  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  does  not 
exhibit  any  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to 
either  of  these  appellations.  It  may  therefore 
be  surmised,  that  upon  the  opposite  summit, 
now  called  Mount  Sion^  without  the  walls,  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  was  actually  accom- 
plished?      Perhaps    some    evidences,   that  we 


orCalTiry 


(1)  John  six.  41. 

(2)  Ibid.  Ter.  35. 

(3)  Reland  says,  that  the  hill  was  called  Golgotha,  from  its  resem- 
Uanoe  to  the  shape  of  a  human  scoIL — **  Golgotha  oollem  ezigniim  & 
farmk  cranii  hnmani  dlctom,  quam  referehat,  notom  est."  (PaUtttma 
lUustrata,  Ub.  Ui.  tom.  H.  p.  800.  Utrecht,  1714.)  Bat  the  words  of 
the  Gospel  do  not  imply  this.  The  hill  is  expressly  denominated  ''  the 
place  of  a  Scull"  by  all  the  ETangelists*  And,  indeed,  the  circumstance 
of  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  behig  there  ritaate^  is  a  complete 
proof  that  it  was  a  place  of  burial. 
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9^^^'    obtained,  may  further  illustrate  this  moat  inter- 

^^^%^  esting  subject 

Upon  all  the  sepulchres  at  the  base  of  this 
mount,  whichi  '^  as  the  place  of  a  scull^*  we  have 
the  authority  of  Scripture  for  calling  either 
Calvary  or  Golgotha^  whether  it  be  the  place  of 
crucifixion  or  not,  there  are  inscr^tions,  in  Hdntm 
and  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  the 
most  effiiced :  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  make  air^ 
tolerable  copy.  Besides  the  injuries  they  have 
sustained  by  time,  they  have  been  oovered  by 
some  carbonaceous  substance,  which  rendered 
the  task  of  transcribing  them  yet  more  arduous. 

Greek        The  Greek  inscripti(ms  are  brief,  and  l^ble; 

tions  '  they  consist  of  immense  letters  deeply  carved  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  cither  over  the  door,  or  by 
the  side,  of  the  sepulchres.  Upon  the  first  we 
observed  these  characters : 

+  THCAri  AC 

CI  w  N 

"  OF   •   THE  •  HOLY 
SION  *' 

Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this  sepulchre j 
we  found  a  spacious  chamber  cut  in  the  rock 
conDCcted  with  a  series  of  other  subterraneous 
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apartments  one  leading  into  another,  and  contain-  ^^^^• 
ing  an  extensive  range  of  receptacles  for  the  v^^•-^/ 
dead,  as  in  those  excavations  before  alluded  to, 
(but  which  appear  to  be  of  more  recent  date,) 
lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem^  at  a  more  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city ;  and  also  as  in 
the  Cn/pt(B  of  the  Necropolis  near  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  lower 
down  in  the  rock,  a  second,  and  a  similar  aper- 
ture, led  to  another  chamber  beyond  the  first. 
Over  the  entrance  to  this,  we  also  observed  an 
inscriptionj  nearly  obliterated,  but  difiering  from 
the  first,  by  the  addition  of  two  letters  : 

+  H  N T  H  C 

A  r  I  A  C  C  I  W  N 

When  we  had  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of 
this  second  chamber,  we  could  proceed  no 
farther,  owing  to  the  rubbish  which  obstructed 
our  passage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may, 
at  some  future  period,  lead  to  other  discoveries. 
It  was  evident  that  we  had  not  reached  the 
remotest  part  of  these  caverns.  There  were 
others  with  similar  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one 
which  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  Remark- 
its  extraordinary  coincidence  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  Tomb.       The   large  stone  that  once 
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CHAP,  closed  its  mouth  had  been,  perhaps  for  ages, 
rolled  away.  Stooping  down  to  look  into  it, 
we  observed,  within,  a  fair  sepulchre^  containing 
a  repository,  upon  one  side  only,  for  a  single 
body ;  whereas,  in  most  of  the  others,  there 
were  two,  and  in  many  of  them  more  than 
two.  It  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  hill 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion.  As  we  viewed 
this  sepulchre^  and  read  upon  the  spot  the 
description  given  of  the  coming  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  the  Disciples  in  the  momingS  it  was 
difficult  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  probability 
that  here  might  have  been  the  identical  TanU^ 
of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  up  the  steep  which 
led  to  it,  after  descending  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  the  Disciples  strove  together*,  when 
"  John  did  outrun  Peter^  and  came  first  to  the 
Sepulchre.''  They  are  individually  described  as 
stooping  down  to  look  into  it';  they  express 
their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  a 
stone\  which,  when  once  fixed  and  sealed, 
might  have  baffled  every  human  effort.  But 
upon  this  sepulchre^  as  upon  the  others  before 
mentioned,  instead  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Phomician 


(1)  John  XX.  (2)  Ibid.  xx.  4.  (3)  Ibid.  ver.  5. 11. 

(4)  '<  And  they  said  among  thcmsolves,  *  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre?' — (And  when  they  looked,  they 
saw  that  >he  stone  was  rolled  away)  for  it  was  very  great.*'  Mark 
xvi.  3,  4. 
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inscription^    there    were    the    same   Greek  cha-     chap. 
racters,  destitute  only  of  the  Cheek  cross  prefixed 
in  the  former  instances.     The  inscription  stood 
thus, 

THCAriAC 

CI  w  N 

the  letters  being  very  large,  and  deeply  carved 
in  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rock. 

The  Hebrew  Inscriptionsj  instead  of  being 
over  the  entrances,  were  by  the  side  of  the 
doors.  Having  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  were  written,  all  that 
could  be  attempted  was,  to  make  as  faithful  a 
representation  as  possible  of  every  incision 
upon  the  stone,  without  attempting  to  supply 
any  thing  by  conjecture ;  and  even  admitting, 
in  certain  instances,  doubtful  traces,  which 
were  perhaps  casualties  caused  by  injuries 
the  stone  had  sustained,  without  any  reference 
to  the  legend*.  The  following  characters 
appeared   upon  the  side  of   the  entrance  to  a 


(5)  A  copy  of  one  of  these  InacriptioDs  was  since  exhibited  to  some 
le&rned  Jews.  These  men  recognised  the  Hebrew  character,  and 
woald  have  made  snch  alteration  in  the  transcript  as  might  serve  to 
deve\o\H:  more  folly  the  imperfect  parts  of  it,  and  lead  to  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  words.  This  was  not  permitted ;  because  con- 
jecture, by  introducing  more  than  b  warranted  by  the  original^  would 

rather 
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CHAP,     sepulchre  somewhat    farther    towards    the  west 


than  the  last  described. 


nxni:/ti!i 

n'T  I  nnx 

nxtp  I 

I--/ 

From  the  imperfect  state  of  this  inscriptitmj  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  rock  itself  upon  which 
it  is  placed,  the  copy  may  be  liable  to  error. 
It  was  made,  however,  with  great  care,  and  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  the  lines. 
The  words  of  the  inscription  are  supposed  to 
be  Arabic^  expressed  in  Hebrew  and  Phosni- 
dan  characters^     The  arrow-headed  character 


rather  bewilder  than  illiistrate.    In  doubtful  inscriptionB,  the  pencfl  of 
an  artist  will  frequently  effect  a  more  genuine  copy  than  the  pen  of 
the  profoundest  scholar  who  yentures  to  supply  the  vacant  spaces^  and 
even  to  alter  the  letters  according  to  his  manner  of  reading  those 
inscriptions. 

(1)  This  method  of  writing  is  said,  by  a  learned  Oriental  scholar, 
(Mr.  Hammer,  now  Secretary  to  the  German  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople,) to  have  been  adopted  by  Arabian  Jews,  in  their  inscriptions  upon 
the  hills  near  Jerusalem. 
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occurs    here,    as    in    the    Inscriptions   at     Tel-    ^^f/*- 
rnessus. 


All  the  £ace  of  this  mountaiiiy  along  the  dingle 
described  as  the  Vale  of  Gefdnnon  by  Sandys,  is 
marked  by  similar  excavations.     Some  of  these, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  former  Note, 
did  not  escape  his  searching  eye;   although  he 
neglected  to  obserre  their  inscriptionSy  probably 
from   keeping    the    beaten    track    of   pilgrims 
going  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives^ 
and  neglecting  to  cross  the  valley  in  order  to 
examine  them   more  nearly.    The  top  of  the 
mountain   is   covered   by  ruined  walls  and  the 
remains  of  sumptuous  edifices  :    these  he  also 
noticed  ;  but  he  does   not  even  hint  at  their 
origin.     Here  again  we  were  at  a  loss  for  infor- 
mation ;  and  future  travellers  will  be  aware  of 
the  immense  field  of  inquiry  which   so  many 
undescribed  monuments  belonging  to  Jerusalem 
offer  to  their  observation.     If  the  foundations 
and  ruins,  as  of  a  citadel,  may  be  traced  all  over 
this   eminence,  the  probability  is  that  this  was  conjeetnre 
the   real    Mount   Sion ;    that   the  Gehinnan  of  uw^t  ^ 
Sandys,  and  of  many  other  writers,  was  in  fact    '^* 
the  Valley  of  Millo,  called  Tyropoeon  by  Joscphu^, 

(2)  DeBell.  Jud.Ub.  vi.c.  6. 
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CHAP,  which  separated  Sion  from  Mount  Mariah, 
and  extended  as  far*^as  the  Fountain  SUoOf 
where  it  joined  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The 
sepulchres  will  then  appear  to  have  been  situate 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  citadel^  as  was  the  case 
in  many  antient  cities.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  Grecian  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea^  be- 
longing to  the  antient  city  of  Ckersanesus^  in 
the  Minor  Peninsula  of  the  Heracleot€B\  The 
Inscriptions  already  noticed  seem  to  favour  this 
position ;  and  if  hereafter  it  should  ever  be 
confirmed,  <<  the  remarkable  things  belonging 
to  Mount  Sionj''  of  which  Pococke  says*  there 
are  no  remains  in  the  hill  now  bearing  that 
appellation,  will  in  fact  be  found  here, — *<  the 
Garden  of  the  Kvngsj  near  the  Pool  of  Siloatn^ 
where  Manasseh  and  Amonj  kings  of  Judahy  were 
buried  ;*'  the  coemetery  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ; 
the  traces  and  remains  of  Herod s  palaces, 
called  after  the  names  of  C(Bsar  and  Agrippa ; 
"together  with  the  other  places  mentioned  by 
Neheiniah^.^^  All  along  the  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  rocks  above  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphatf  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem^ 


( 1 )  See  the  First  Part  of  these  Travels,  octa? o  Edit.  vol.  II.  p.  200. 

(2)  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  L  p.  0.  Load.  1745. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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as  far  as  the  sepulchres  of  Zecharias  and  Absalom\  ^v^'*' 
and  above  these,  ahnost  to  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Jews  resident  in  the  city  bury 
their  dead,  adhering  still  to  the  coemetery  of 
their  ancestors :  but  having  long  lost  the  art  of 
constructing  such  immense  sqmlchres  as  those 
which  have  been  here  described,  they  content 
themselves  with  placing  Hebrew  inscriptions 
upon  snjall  upright  slabs  of  marble^  or  of  com- 
mon limestone,  raised  after  the  manner  at  present 
generally  in  use  throughout  the  JEast. 


(4)  See  the  Plans  of  Jenitalem,  in  the  Tolumes  of  Sandyt,  Doubdan, 
Qaaresmiufl,  Shaw,  and  Pococke.  Those  in  Qoaresmias  (Elueid,  T,  S. 
p.  38.  torn.  II.  Antv.  1699.)  are  taken  from  Brocardus  and  Villalpandas, 
and  adapted  to  their  descriptions.  That  of  Sandys  is  the  best.  See 
also  the  Plan  engraTed  for  this  Work. 


£mm^^^ 


to  tbe  tappo«ed  SepuJcbre  oT  the  Hctrikb. 
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THE    HOLY    LAND — JERUSALEM. 

The  Subject  continued — Identity  of  the  Sepulchre 
again  contested—  Origin  of  its  supposed  Lo- 
cality— Improbability  of  the  Tale  —  Further 
View  of  the  Jewish  Cemeteries — Aceldama — 
Inscriptions — Antient  Paintings — Age  of  the 
Crypta; — Foimtain  Siloa,  and  Oak  Rogel — 
Mount  of  Olives — View  from  tfi£  Sumtnit — 
Difference  between  the  modem  and  Antient 
City — Situation  of  Mount  Sion — Pagan  He- 
mains  upon  Mount  Olivet  —  Their  possible 
Origin — Ascent  of  David — Lake  Asphal- 
T1TE9 — General  appearance  of  Judaia — Mira- 
culous Impression  of  our  Saviour's  Foot — 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  —  Olives  of  the 
Mount —  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary — Sepulchres 
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of  the  Patriarchs — Bazars— Sepulchres  of  the 
Kings  —  their  real  History  —  Mosque  of 
Omar — Existing  evidence  o/^ Julian's  discomfi- 
ture—  Observations  of  Mosneim  and  Moyle — 
Greek  and  Armenian  Convents — State  of  Po- 
litics in  Jerusalem. 

X  ERHAPs  it  may  now  be  manifest,  that  so  far  ^y^i^' 
from  deriving  accurate  notions  of  the  topography 
and  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  from  the  descrip- 
tions  of  former  writers,  these  objects  really 
remain  for  future  investigation.  If,  during  an 
endeavour  to  remove  existing  prejudices,  and  to 
excite  a  due  contempt  for  Monkish  errors,  the 
subject  seems  rather  perplexed  than  elucidated, 
it  is  because,  in  the  subversion  of  a  fabric  raised 
by  Ignorance  and  Superstition,  its  parts  must 
necessarily  lie  scattered  and  confused.  The 
materials  have  been  falsely  put  together,  but  they 
are  genuine  ;  and  others,  coming  after,  will 
arrange  and  connect  them  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner.  Since  the  period  of  the  author's  visit 
to  Jerusalem^  the  building  which  had  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Church  of  Mount  Calvary 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  all  probability  it 
will  now  be  seen,  that  what  was  called  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  a  mere  delusion — a  ^oti^A  juggle; 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  neither  crypt  nor  soros^ 
resembling  a  Jewish  place  of  burial,  beneath  the 
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dome  of  that  building ;  that  we  must  look  else- 
where for  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  Tomb ; 
and  that  the  city  never  was  so  limited  in  its 
extent,  towards  the  nortH-west^  as  to  admit  of  a 
wall  in  that  situation.  A  sepulchrey  such  as  was 
that  of  the  Messiah,  being,  of  all  others,  the 
least  liable  to  injury,  would  remain  in  spite  of 
the  devouring  element.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  im- 
possible to  developc  the  true  cause  of  the  selec- 
tion made  by  Heleim^  in  fixing  upon  that  spot  as 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  Pensons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  compare  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  must  be  well  aware  how  general  the 
practice  is,  among  all  nations,  of  connecting  with 
a  Lusus  Natures^  or  any  extraordinary  physical 
appearance,  some  wild  and  superstitious  fantasy. 
Thus  in  the  similitude  of  a  hand  in  the  surface 
of  a  rock,  as  at  Nazareth^ ;  of  a  footy  as  at  the 
Moimi  oj  Olives' ;  any  remarkable  shape  in  a  log 
of  wood,  as  in  the  Palladium  of  antient  Ilium^ ; 


(1)  See  Chap.  IV.  of  this  yolume,  p.  178. 

(2)  "  Tliere  standeth  a  little  Chappell paved  with  the  na- 

rail  rocke,  which  beareth  the  impreision  of  a  footttep ;  they  say  of 

iir  Saviour's."    Sandys'  Travels,  p.  1G6.     Lond.  1637. 

(3)  The  Palladium,  like  many  other  of  the  antient  idols  of  Greece. 
was,  according  to  some  authors,  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  wood,  of 
an  extraordinary  form.  IIeyn6,  in  his  Excursus,  says  that  tlic  Palla- 
dium and  the  Penates  were  lignea.  See  also  Ovid's  account  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Palladium  by  Mctcllus,  when  the  Capitol  was  on 

fire. 
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the  places  venerated  by  Laplanders^  and  the  ^^^^j**- 
idols  worshipped  by  the  Chinese^ ;  in  short,  in 
every  country  of  the  earth  where  uncultivated 
man  is  found,  Fear,  the  parent  of  Superstition, 
has  pointed  out  objects  of  adoration,  or  multi- 
plied articles  of  faith.  The  state  of  human 
intellect  is  not  less  degraded  among  Christians  of 
the  Holy  Land,  making  prostrations  and  proces- 
sions before  stocks  and  roots^,  than  among  the  for- 
lorn worshippers  of  Tkor^  the  loggerheaded  idol  of 
Northern  nations^.    Such  superstitions  disgraced 


(4)  **  Loca  qns  Lapponibut  sancta  erant  et  religiota,  singQlaii  qii&- 
dam  et  inii8itat&  tormk  et  flgar^  a  reliqiUs  dintingaebantur.'*  LemU 
Comment,  de  Lappon.  f^c,  p.  443.    Halii.  1767. 

(6)  In  Cachiung,  near  to  Hangam,  there  is  a  greai  gtcne,  ke. 
which  they  coTer  yearly  quite  over  with  gold,  and  then  worship  it." 
Nieuhoff'B  Dutch  Embauy  to  China,  engluhed  hy  Ogilby,  p.  324. 
Lond.  1609. 

(6)  See  the  account  given  by  Qaaresmius  of  a  Imsum  Nature  fimnd 
near  Jerusalem,  to  which  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed  in  healing 
diseases.  Also  the  engraving  *'  Crucifixi  ex  Lilii  radicb,  prodi- 
GI08A  ET  HOTA  IMAGO."  The  representation  really  excites  horror. 
Speaking  of  it,  he  says, ''  Hirabilis  est  virtutis  et  efficaeiss :  illo  et  enim 
aqua  benedicitur,  quae  etiam  post  annum,  etsi  in  parro  rase  recondita, 
incormpta  ac  velut  recens  h  fonte  hausta  invenitur :  febricitantibus  feli- 
dter  propinatur,  qui  et  sanitatis  inde  beneflcium  conseqnuntur.  Ad  eom 
(i.e.  possessorem)  habentur  stationes  et  prooessiones,  et  in  qnibusris 
afflictionum  et  tribulationum  necessitatibus,  post  Deum,  ad  ilium  con- 
fluunt  fideles,  nt  ab  omni  animi  et  corporis  adversitate  liberari,  et  neces- 
•ariis  bonis  ditari  mereantur."  Elueidat.  T.  S.  lib.  if.  c.  10.  tom.  II. 
p.  18.    Antv.  16d9. 

(7)  Tbor,  or '  the  Thunderer,'  of  Northern  nations,  ^See  Verstegan's 
Restitvtian  qf  Decayed  Intelligence,  p.  75.  Loud.  16*28.)  from  whom 
)ur  Tbor's  Day,  or   Thursday,  is  derived,  b   always   an    image    of 

wood 
VOL.    IV.  Z 
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CHAP,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Catholic  churohes  long 
after  the  time  of  Constantine :  and  Helena^  whe- 
ther the  daughter  of  a  British  Prince  S  or  of  an 
inn-keeper  at  Drepanum\  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  possessed  attainments  beyond  the  age  in 
which  she  lived,  or  the  circumstances  of  her 
origin.  That  she  was  amiablCi — that  she  merited, 
by  her  virtues,  her  exalted  station,  has  not  been 
disputed  \  but  her  transactions  in  Pakestine  bear 
the  stamp  of  dotage  and  infirmity.  Few  things, 
considering  her  sex  and  the  burthen  of  her  years, 
have  occurred  more  extraordinary  than  was  her 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  consequences. 
Whatsoever  might  have  been  her  mental  endow- 
ments, her  bodily  energies,  at  a  season  of  life^ 
when  human  strength  is  said  to  be  **  but  labour 
and  sorrow,"  were  superior  to  the  weight  of  age, 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  pilgrimage  sufficient  to 


wood  among  tbe  Laplanders.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Scheffer 
proves  it  to  have  been  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  an  acci- 
dental similitude  of  the  human  head.  See  Sch^ef*$  Hist,  qf  Lapl, 
p.  103.    Lond.  1704. 

(1 )  '<  Filia  fuit  unius  BritannisB  Reguli,  Coel  nomine.**  Quaretnm 
Blue.  T.  S,  torn.  II.  p.  424. 

(2)  "  Ti^v  iroXiv  Apliravov,  *E\iv6'7ro\iv  riyv  fitfrkpa  rtfiAVf  Trpofffi" 
yopive.  Oppidum  Drepanum,  matrem  honorans,  Helenopolim  adpel- 
lavit.'*    Nicephorus  Callistus,  lib.  vii.  c.  49.     Paris,  1630. 

(3)  "  Paulo  ante  mortem,  quam  octogesimum  cetatis  agens  oppetebat, 
stud  iter  fecit."     Theodoret.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.     Paris,  1642. 
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have    exhausted     the     most    vigorous     youth*,    chap. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  zeal  with  which  she 
visited  every  spot  consecrated  by  the  actions  of 
Jesus   Christ,  and  by  his  Apostle^^  from  the 
hills  of  Jerusalem  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee^  and  over  all  Samaria^  nor  the  piety  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  holy  places  by  the  monuments  she 
erected^     But,  after  all,  the  manner  in  which  the 
identity  of  any  of  those  places  was  ascertained 
seems  not  less  an  object  of  derision,  than  the  gross 
superstition,  founded   upon   their  supposed  dis- 
covery, has  long  been   of  contempt.     From  the 
time  of  Adrian^  to  that  of  Constantine,  Jerusalem 
had  been  possessed  by  Pagans:  Helena  arrives, 
overturns  their  temples,  and  prepares  to  identify 
the  situation  of  every  place  connected  with  our 
Saviour's  history.     The  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  site  of  Mount  Calvary.     An  acci- 
dental fissure  in  one  of  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
suggests   the    idea  of    a  possible    consequence 


(4)  ''  Cum  setate  recipiens  iocrementa  Tirtutum,  leza  et  state  quidem 
infirma,  sed  dWitA,  virtate  promptior  et  fortior  reddita,*'  &c.  Quaretm. 
Elueid.  T.  5.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  28.    AotT.  1630. 

(5)  Vid.  Nieephor,  lib.  viu.  c.  30.    Paris,  1630. 

(6)  Nicephonu,  (ibid,)  after  enamerating  twenty-six  charehcs  and 
chapels  built  by  Helena  in  the  Holy  Land,  adds,  "  Qain  et  plures 
ecclesias  aliaa  in  Sanctis  illis  loeis,  supra  triginta,  amantissima  Dei 
foemina  Imperatoris  muter  condidit" 

z2 
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CH^^-    resulting  from  the  preetematural  convulsion  of 

v^^v"^^  Nature   at  the  Crucifixion^  and  is  immediately 

adopted  as  an    indication  of    the  spot.      This 

fissure  had  1been  already  an  object  of  traditionary 

superstition,  as  the  repository  of  the  body  or  the 

head  of  Adcmi\     It  served  to  identify  the  place  ^ 

The  ground  is  ordered  to   be  cleared  for  the 

foimdations  of  a  church.      That  which  never 

indicated  even  an  ascent,  by  means  of  a  raised 

altar  and  a  flight  ofsteps,  becomes  a  nunmtf  and  is 

called  Calvary^.     The  Pagan  idols  in  its  neigh- 

ibTH^y    bourhood  are  thrown  down  and  removed^ ;  the 

2[^^^-  Holy  Sq>ulchre  itself,     a  few  yards  from  this 

^^'^^      fissure^  and  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  is  after- 


(1)  '*  Venit  enim  ad  me  traditio  qasdam  talis,  qaod  eorpns  Ad0 
prim!  hominis  ibi  sepultam  est,  ubi  cmciftxas  est  Christns :  ut  sicut  ia 
Adam  omnes  rooriantur,  sic  in  Cbristo  omnes  TiTificentur ;  ut  iD  loco 
illo,  qui  dicitur  CalTarisB  locus,  id  est  locus  capitis,  caput  humaid 
generis  Adam  resorrectionem  inveniat  cum  populo  uniTerso  per  resur- 
rectionem  Sal?atoris,  qui  ibi  passus  est,  et  resurrexit."  Origen,  Tract, 
35.  in  Matth.  See  also  Hieronym,  in  cap.  27  Mntth.  CyrUl.  et  BariL 
in  cap.  6  IsctiiB,    Athanasiut  in  lib.  de  Pas$ione  Domini^  f^,  f^, 

(2)  "  Sicut  Apostolus  dicit,  (2  Cor.xi.  3.)  *  GiiNis  tiri  caput  est 
Christus.'  O  magnam  propheticam  appellationem  r  CyriU.Cateeh.13. 
Vid.  Quaresm.  lib.  r.  c.  4.  torn.  11.  p.  489.  Antv.  1670.  Hear  also 
Jeroni .  *'  Aadivi  quemdam  exposaisse  CaWariiB  locum  in  quo  sepultns 
est  Adam  ;  et  ideo  sic  appellatum  esse,  quia  ibi  antiqui  hominis  sit  con- 
ditum  caput."  Hieronym.  in  cap.  27  Matth.  Quaretmius,  lib.  r. 
c.  14.  torn.  II.  p.  488. 

(3 )  ''  £  sacratlssimo  CalyariaB  monte  per  scalam,  quam  antea  ascen- 
dimos,  descendimus.     Quaresm.  Mb.  v.  tom.  II.  p  481. 

(4)  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.     Pans,  1642. 


(5)  Euieb.  in  VU.  Co/utantini,  Ub.  iii.  c.  24,  &c.  Paris,  1660. 

(6)  The  account  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  ''  the  three  Crosses/'  as 
related  by  AdrichomiuSy  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  bat  it  ofibrs  a 
carious  picture  of  deplorable  superstition,  long  preralent  on  this  subject ; 
and  renders  it  doubtful,  whether  Helena,  with  all  her  character  of  huma- 
nity, were  not  as  cruel  as  our  English  Mary,  when  instigated  by  a 
bigoted  priest.  Macarios,  who  is  styled  '*  sapientissimus  ille  Hierosoly- 
morum  Bpiscopus,**  seems  to  hare  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  torments 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  Juggling  miracles  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  discoyery.  Vide  Adriehomii  Theat,  Terr,  Sonet. 
p.  176.  Colon.  1628. 

(7)  Vid.  Epist,  Corutttntvti  ad  Maearium  Bpisc.  lerotolym,  apud 
Su§eb.  de  VUt  Conttantin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  31.  Paris,  1669:  The  original 
building,  erected  by  Constantine's  order,  A.D.  326,  was  destroyed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Almansor  Hakim  Billa,  a 
Caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt,  and  rebuOt  by  a  Greek 
Emperor  in  1048.  Yet,  says  Mons.  De  Ch&teanbriand,  (vol.  II. 
p.  17.  Lond.  1811.)  ''the  architecture  of  theChorch  is  eridently  of 
the  age  of  Constantine.*?  The  small  fiibrie,  oyer  what  is  now  called  the 
Sepulchre,  was  again  rebuilt  in  1566.  Vid,  Lit.  Botdfadi,  ofmd  Quaretm. 
torn.  II.  p.  612. 
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wards  said  to  be  discovered  beneath  a  heap  of  chap. 
earth  and  stones ' ;  although,  as  a  Jewish  Crypt, 
its  being  described  as  thus  buried  seems  to 
imply  an  impossibility.  Nothing  remains  to 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  Cross :  this  an  old  Jew,  menaced 
and  tormented,  speedily  brings  to  light,  with 
two  others  that  were  not  required^  Macarius^ 
bishop  of  Jerusalemj  receives  orders  to  superin- 
tend and  complete  the  execution  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent Sanctuary^ ;  and  Helena,  triumphant  in 
the    success  of  her  journey,  returns  from   the 
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CHAP.    Holy  Land  richer  than  Jerusalem  itself^  hi  the 
\^m^   numher  and  the  importance  of  the  relics  she 
Mu^^    conveyed  \      If  there  had  heen  originally  any 
fhe  Tale,     j^^  ^^  ^^^  wherein  the  real  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  was  hewn^  for  its  Jewish  possessor^  is 
it  likely,  or  was  it  possible,  that  every  trace  of 
it  should  have  been  swept  away  ?     Can  there  be 
an/  reason  assigned  for  supposing  that  Helena 
would  have  destroyed  what  every  Christian  must 
have  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  ?  that,  in  the 
construction  of  a  churchy  to  commemorate  the 
existence  of  the  Tomhj  she  would  have  levelled 
and  cut  away  not  only  the  Sepulchre  itself,  but 
also  the  whole  of  Mount  Calvary?     This  is  so 
little   in   consonance  with  common  reason,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  old  tale  any  degree 
of  credit.     It  is  true,  that,  in  order  to  discuss 
this   topic   with   any  attention  to  accuracy,  we 
shall  find  there  is  much  to  unlearn ;  we  must 
tread  back  the  path  of  History  to  the  time  in 
which  all  the  dreams  of  the  age  of  Constantine 


(1)  ''  His  etaliispietatis  operitms  egregi^  peractisy  revertitur  Romam 
ad  fllium  fuum  dilectieBimura  Imperatorem  ConstaDtiniimy  deferens  im- 
mensum  thesaunmiy  pretiosissimas  Reliquias,  crucem,  claYos,  quibos 
Salyator  noster  nomines  ct  angelos  ccBlestibus  bonis  ditavit."  Quaref- 
rniui,  JSlue,  T.  S.  lib.  v.  c  38.  Antv.  1689. 

(2)  ''  Le  petit  temple,  qui  est  proprement  le  lieu  du  8.  Sepulcbre,  est 
aussi  tout  de  marbre,  et  il  a  de  cliaque  c6t4  trois  colomnes,  et  par  der- 
riere,  quatrc.'*  Voy,  au  Levant,  par  Comeille  JLe  Bruyn,  torn.  II .  p.  24^. 
Paris,  1725. 
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received  their  origin  ;  and  having  done  this,  and  chap. 
cast  a  view  over  the  state  of  Christianity  since  >^vW 
that  period — the  absurdities  believed  and  pro- 
pagated-the  gross  interpolations  of  Scripture- 
record  admitted  and  revered — ^we  shall  perhaps 
no  longer  wonder  at  any  difficulty  of  reconciling 
ffelena*8  illustrations  with  Gospel-history,  but 
admire  the  moderation  which  contents  itself  with 
shewing  the  place  **  where  AdanCs  head  was  dis- 
coveredt^^  instead  of  the  head  itself. 

Continuing  our  researches  along  this  dingle,  Further 
as  it  inclines  towards  the  east  before  its  junc-  tfao  Jewish 
tion   with   the  larger  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  we  nee. 
came  to  some  sepulchres^  which  had  not  wholly 
escaped  the  notice  of  former  travellers.      We 
find  them   obscurely  alluded   to  in  the  Travels 
of  Thevenot :    the  sepulchres    he  mentions   are 
evidently  those  we   observed  here,  because  he 
notices  the  existence   of  paintings  in  a  Crypto 
called  by  him   the  Cave  of  the  Apostles^  near 
Aceldama^.     We  found  such  remains  upon  the  Aoddama. 
same    side    of    the    mountain    we    have    been 
describing,  and  near  the  place  commonly  shewn 
as  Aceldama\   or    the  Field  of  Blood.      The 

(3)  See  TheTenot'8  Work,  entitled,  <*  TraoOs  into  the  Levant,"  chap. 
zUz.  p.d04.    Lond.1687. 

(4)  This  place,  purchased  hy  the  Chief-Priests  to  hnry  strangers  in, 
now  belongs  to  the  Annenians.    It  is  still,  as  it  e? er  was^  a  place  qf 

hmriaii 
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CHAP,  sepulchres  containing  them  are  similar  to  those 
which  were  described  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter  :  and  inscr^tions  appeared,  as 
before,  upon  the  outside.  None  of  these  inscr^ 
tions  are  now  in  a  state  to  be  interpreted ;  but 
we  endeavoured  to  copy  two  of  them,  where  the 
characters  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of 
our  making  a  transcript 


tions. 


inBcrip-  In  the  first,  perhaps,  the  words  THNZOPON- 

E0HKAN  might  form  the  end  of  the  first- 
line,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  The  last 
line  seems  to  terminate  with  ^he  word  Cl  W  N. 

+   WNHNAAIA  .... 
P0N06KANW    .... 
A*OYrOPMAHIKI 
C.  .  N 

In  the  second,  the  mixture  of  letters  usually 
called  Etruscan  J  and  properly  Phcmidan,  with 
the  characters  of  the  Ghreek  alphabet,  added  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  inscription,  seems  to 
render  illustration  hopeless : 


burial;  and  its  appearance  maintains  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  which 
points  it  oat  as  the  Aceldama  of  Scripture.  It  has  ever  been  famous 
on  account  of  the  sarcophagous  virtue  possessed  by  the  earth  about  it, 
in  hastening  the  decay  of  dead  bodies.  Ship-loads  of  it  were  carried  to 
the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa.  See  Poeocke'i  Obs.  on  tkt  Eati^  vol.  II. 
p.  25.    Lond.  1746. 
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OHKHAI....    HTON chap. 

^  VIII. 

0*es.  .  •.  monOothu 

18  B6NAS 

eo^\  .  .  .  isr 

CO ri8H 


In  some  of  these  sepulchres  were  antient  paint'  Antient 

,  Paintings. 

ings,  executed  after  the  manner  of  those  found 
upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii; 
except  that  the  figures  represented  were  those 
of  the  ApostleSy  the  Virgin^  &c.  with  circular 
lines,  as  symbols  of  glory  around  their  heads. 
These  paintings  appeared  upon  the  sides  and 
upon  the  roof  of  each  sepulchral  chamber,  pre- 
serving a  wonderful  freshness  of  colour,  although 
much  injured  by  Arabs  or  Turks^  whose  endea- 
vours to  efface  them  were  visibly  displayed  in 
many  instances.  The  sepulchres  themselves  are, 
from  these  documents,  evidently  of  Christian 
origin,  and  of  more  recent  construction  than 
the  tombs  we  first  noticed  in  our  descent  from 
the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  where  there 
exists  no  such  internal  ornament,  and  where 
the  inscriptions^  from  their  brevity,  and  the 
immense  size  of  the  letters,  seem  to  denote 
higher  antiquity.  Yet,  to  what  period  can  we 
ascribe  them  ?  During  all  the  time  that  Jeru-  Age  of  the 
salem  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Moslems^  "pt^ 
the  labour  requisite  in  their  construction  could 
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CHAP,    not  have  been  carried  on  ;  since  nothin^r  excites 

VIII.  ,    ,  ,  ,  ° 

their  jealousy  and  opposition  more,  than  seeing 
a  Christian  dig,  or  make  excavation  of  any  kind. 
They  believe  such  works  to  originate  always  in 
some  knowledge  of  hidden  treasurer.*  Owing 
to  the  great  expense  required  in  hewing  and 
completing  these  tombs,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  belonged  to  vulgar  persons;  but 
after  Jerusalem  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  individuals  of  rank  were  interred 
beneath  monuments  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, and  in  another  situation,  as  may  be  proved 
by  reference  to  the  tombs  of  Crodfrey  de  Bouillon, 
his  brother  Baldwin,  and  four  others,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchred.  The  only  age 
to  which,  with  any  probability,  they  may  be 
referred,  is  that  long  interval  of  prosperity  and 
peace  enjoyed  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  and  the  ordination  of  Mark\  until  the 


O)  See  De  CMteauhriandPs  Traveli,  vol.  II.  p.  15.    Lond.  1811. 

(2)  He  b  called  Saint  Mark  by  Tillemont,  which,  unleu  attentioo 
be  paid  to  the  date  of  his  ordination,  may  cause  him  to  be  con- 
founded with  Mark  the  Evangelist.  Mark  was  made  bishop  before  the 
death  of  Adrian,  which  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  year  138. 
(See  TUlemant,  Hist,  des  Emp,  torn.  II.  p.  294.  Paris,  1702,  and  the 
authorities  by  him  cited.)  The  establishment  of  the  Gentile  Church 
bears  date  from  that  period.  See  the  list  of  Mark's  succeaiors,  a«  given 
by  EUBBBIUB.    Hiit,  EccUi*  lib.  v.     Paris,  1850. 
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reign  of  Dioclesian.  If  this  be  true,  the  paint-  ^^A^' 
ings  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  specimens 
of  the  art  belonging  to  the  second  century  ;  and 
thereby  illustrating,  by  very  antient  examples, 
the  remarks  made,  in  the  First  Part  of  these 
Travels*  concerning  the  idol  pictures  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia^  which  they  resemble, 
in  all  circumstances  of  style  and  execution. 
Similar  paintings  have  been  noticed  in  the 
description  given  of  our  journey  to  the  summit 
of  Gargarus  and  source  of  the  Scamanderj  as, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Oratories  among  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Ida^.  Shaw  mentions  very 
antient  paintings,  as  found  in  the  CryptcB  of 
Egypt*.      We   also  observed   similar  works  in 


(3)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  25,  et  seq.  Octato  Edition.  The  fiust,  however, 
if  established,  will  prove  the  ezistence  of  such  pamting$  long 
before  the  Council  of  llliberis.  Portraits  were  in  use  firom  the 
earliest  ages.  Josephus  relates,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  to  set  a  high  esteem  upon  the  portraUs 
of  Ariends,  relations,  and  even  servants.  This  passage  of  Josephus  Is 
only  preserved,  however,  in  the  Latin  VerslOD.  **  Grads  Itaque,  et 
mills  qoibusdam,  boniim  esse  creditur  imagines  instituerp.  Denlque  et 
patrum  et  uxorum  fih'orumque  flguras  depingentes  exsultant,  quidam 
ver6  etiam  nihil  sibi  competentium  sumont  Imagines:  alii  verd  et 
servos  dillgentes,  hoc  faciant"  Joseph,  contra  ApUmem,  lib.  11.  p.  474. 
torn.  II.    Edit.  Havercampi,  Amst.  &c.  1726. 

(4)  See  Chap.  V.  p.  160.  and  Chap.  VI.  p.  180.  Vol.  III.  Octavo 
Edition. 

(6)  See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  360.  Lond.  1767.  ''Several  of  these 
CryptsB  (Note  6.  ibid.)  painted  with  symbolical  figures,  are  seen  near 
the  Pyramids.  Chrysippus's  Antrum  Mithrss  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  kind.  7d  rdxia  rov  awtiXaiov  wdvra  iroueiXo<c  (I«o#t  Ko^po^iuva^ 
rai  kA  t6v  BiAv,  oD;  ftf^ira;  KaXov<ri,  c&ydX^ara  wtpiardfitva.^ 
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caves  near  to  the  Ptrahids.  Wmielmanns 
account  of  the  art  of  painting  among  the 
antient  Egyptians  may  therefore  possibly  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method  used  by  Syrian  or 
Greek  artists  in  preparing  and  laying  on  the 
colours  for  these  paintings^  which  preserve 
their  original  freshness  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner^ 


Leaving  the  mountain  where  all  these  sepul- 
chres are  hewn,  and  regaining  the  road  which 
conducts  towards   the  eaat,   into  the  Valley  of 
Jeliosaphatf  we  passed  the  Fountain  Siloa^  and  a 
Fountain     white  mulbcrry-tree  which  is  supposed  to  mark 
oakBogei.  the  spot  whcrc  the  Oak  Rogel  stood^.      Hence 


(1 )  "  Les  couleun  tont  en  d6trempe,  et  plus  ou  moins  d^layeet  avee 
de  Teaa  de  coUe,  ou  charg^  de  gommo :  elles  sont  toutes  employees 
pores  et  sans  melange.  On  en  compte  six  :  le  blanc,  le  noir,  le  bleui 
le  roQge,  le  jaone,  et  le  vert.  Le  rouge  et  le  bleu,  qui  domlnent  1« 
plus,  paroissent  broy^  assez  groesi^rement.  La  blanc,  compost  de 
ceruse  ordinaire,  fait  Fenduit  de  la  tuile  des  momies,  et  forme  ce  que 
no8  peintres  appellent  rimpression,  sur  laquelle   lis    appliqnent    let 

couleurs Les  couleurs,  ainsi  que  la  dorure,  out  eon- 

serr^  leur  fraicheur  pendant  quelques  milliers  d'ann^.  Hutorie  de 
VArt,  par  Winkelmann,  torn.  I.  pp.  101,  193.  Paris,  An  2  de  la 
R^publique. 

(2)  Th^  author  mentions  this  tree  merely  from  its  importance  as  a 
lanti-marlL  Pocoeke  seemed  aware  tliat  **  thb  Sbpulchrbs  of  thb 
Kings"  (mentioned  2  Chron,  xxi.  20)  might  be  situated  somewhere  near 
this  spot ;  for  he  says,  **  Near  this  Pool  (Siloa),  at  a  tohite  mulberry^ 
tree,  they  say  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder,  by  the  order  of  Manasseh  ;  and 
here  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  was  buried,  under  the  Oak  RogeL     It  is 
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we  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  op    ^^^f  • 
Olives  ;    passing,   in    our  way,    a  number  of  v,i^*v^ 
Hebrew  tombs  ^     The  Arabs   upon   the  top  of  outm. 
this  mountain  are  to  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion, and  with   a   strong  guard.      Here  indeed 
we  stood  upon  holy  ground ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion,  which   might  reasonably   be   proposed   to 
Jewj   Christian^  or  Mahoniedariy  whether,  in  re- 
ference to    the   history  of   their   respective  na- 
tions, it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  interesting 


PROBABLB    THB    KiNO's    GARDENS    WBRB    OYBR    THIS    TALB,     IN 
WHICH  THB  TrBB  OF  ROOBL  IS  MBNTIONBD.**     See  PoCOCke,  VOl.  II. 

part  I.  p.  24.  Lond.  1745.  If  we  can  once  ascertain  the  sitaation  of  the 
Gardens,  that  of  the  Sepalchres  will  be  thereby  determined.  He  no- 
tices the  **  g^reat  number  of  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  some  of  which 
have  porticos,  and  are  adorned  with  the  plain  Egyptian  comish ;"  and 
adds,  "  they  seem  to  be  antient  Sepulchres.*'  Seem  to  be !  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact  1  The  truth  ia,  that  the  real  nature 
of  antient  sepulchres  has  been  too  little  attended  to,  even  where  inscrip- 
tions upon  them  clearly  explain  their  history.  Even  Benjamin  of 
Tndela  might  have  satisfied  Pococke  on  this  head :  he  expressly  men- 
tions the  sepulchres.  He  is  proceeding  by  the  same  road  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  when  he  says,  "  Mount  Sion  is  without  Jerusalem : — fronting 
the  city  are  three  Jewish  burying-places,  where  they  buried  their 
dead  in  antient  times ;  in  one  of  them  there  is  a  sepulchre  with  the 
date  remaining."  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  p.  74,  ed.  by  Gerrans. 
Lond. 1784. 

(3)  "Toutc  la  coste  de  la  montagne  est  creus4e  d'une  infinite  de 
Sepulchres  des  anciens  i\ni»,  qui  son  t  tallies  comme  des  fours  dans  la 
roche ;  et  plus  has,  dans  le  fonds  de  la  valine,  sont  les  sepultures  de 
cenz,  de  cette  nation,  qui  vivent  h.  present  en  Jerusalem ;  qui  ne  sont 
autre  chose  que  des  fosses,  corome  les  nostres,  convertes  d'une,  deux,  on 
trob,  pierres,  mul  polies  et  sans  omement.'*  l/otiMon,  Voyaffe  de  la 
T.  5.  p.  130.  Paris.  1667. 
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place  of  observation.  So  eommanding  is  the 
view  of  Jerusalem  aflbrded  in  this  situation, 
that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the  streets,  and 
around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan 
or  model  of  the  city.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  Mosque^  erected  upon  the  site  and 
foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon:  this 
edifice  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  existing  in 
the  world.  But  this  view  of  Jerusalem  serves 
to  strengthen  the  objections  urged  against  the 
prevailing  opinion  concerning  the  topography  of 
the  antient  city.  jyAnviUe  believed  that  an* 
ticnt  and  modem  Jerusalem  were  very  similarly 
situate ;  that  by  excluding  what  is  now  called 
Calvary^  and  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  Mount  Sion,  we  should  have  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  walls  and  buildino^  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  by  Vespasian  and  Titus^.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true^:  a  spectator  upon 
the  Mount  of  OliveSj  looking  down  upon  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  their 
present    state,    as    they   have    remained    since 


(1)  See  the  Treatise  of  Mons.  D'AnvUIe,  (#iir  rJnciCTtiie  Jiprii«i/ejn, 
Paris,  1747.)  as  cited  by  Gibbon,  vol.  IV.  p.  82.  Loud.  1807. 

(2)  See  the  obserrations  in  Note  (59.)  chap,  xxiii.  of  Gibbon's  Hist. 
Ibid. 
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they  were  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  chap. 
Solyman  the  son  of  Selinij  and  perhaps  have  v.^v^ 
existed  from  the  time  of  Adrian^  must  be  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  covering  two  conspicuous 
hills,  Jerusalem  now  occupies  one  eminence 
alone' ;  namely,  that  of  Moriahf  where  the 
Temple  stood  of  old,  and  where,  like  a  Phoenix 
that  hath  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent, 
the  famous  Mosque  of  Omar  is  now  situate.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  has  sjtuauon 

*•  ^  of  Mount 

been  excluded ;  and  that  the  mountain  covered  sion- 
by  ruined  edifices,  whose  base  is  perforated  by 
antient  sepulchres^  and  separated  from  Mount 
Moriah  by  the  deep  trench,  or  Tyropoeon,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Fountain  Siloa,  towards 
the  eastern  valley,  is,  in  fact,  that  eminence 
which  was  once  surmounted  ,  by  the  "  bul- 
warks,   towers,    and    regal   buildings"    of    the 


(3)  After  the  city  was  rc-built  by  Adrian,  A.D.  137,  or  138.  (See 
Tilletnont,  Note  9,  »ur  VEmpereur  Adrian^)  and  called  iElia  Capitolina, 
(which  name  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  country,)  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion,  and  not  part  only,  was  excluded. 
See  the  numerous  evidences  adduced  by  Tillemont  {Hutoire  da  JEm- 
pereurSf  torn.  IV.  p.  204.  Paris,  1702.)  who,  speakhig  of  Mount  Sion, 
says,  '*  Au  milieu  du  it.  si^cle  la  montagne  de  Sion  estoit  intiercment 
inhabit^e,  se  labauroit  comme  une  plaine  campagne;"  thereby  fblfil- 
llng  the  prophecy  which  declared  {Micah  ill.  18.)  that  Zion  should  be 
**  plowed  as  a  field."  The  authorities  referred  to  by  Tillemont  are  de- 
rived from  Eusebius,  CjTil,  and  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeanz  to  Jeru- 
salem, written  A.D.  333.  II is  Note  is  founded  principally  upon  evidences 
from  Vopiscus,  Dio  Cassius,  Jerom,  and  Euseblus. 
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CHAP.    House  of  David.     There  toems  to  be  no  other 

vin. 

method  of  reconciling  the  accounts  given  by 
antient  authors  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
former  city,  which  in  no  wise  correspond  with 
its  present  appearance :  and  the  strange  teme- 
rity  which  endeavours  to  warp  the  text  of  an 
historian  S  so  as  to  suit  existing  prejudices,  and 
the  interests  of  a  degrading  superstition,  cannot 
be  too  eagerly  scouted  by  every  friend  of  truth 
and  science.  Eusehius  allows  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  stadia^  or  three  miles  and  three 
furlongs,  for  the  circumference  of  the  antient 
city*.  The  circuit  of  the  modem  town  does 
not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half^  or  twenty 
stadioj  according  to  the  measure  of  Eusebius.  We 
cannot  therefore,  without  including  this  moun- 
tain,   embrace    an    area    sufficiently    extensive 


(1)  "  Wc  must  not  take  in  a  literal  sense"  (says  Mom,  JDe  Ckkteau^ 
briandjTmY,  toI.  II.  p.  85.  Lond.  1811.)  *'  tbe  text  of  Josephns,  when 
the  historian  asserts  that  the  walls  of  the  city  advanced  to  the  north,  as 
far  as  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings.''  In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to 
take  the  text  of  un  historian  ?  It  however  happens,  that  the  text  of 
Josephus  (lib.  vi.  de  Bell,  c  6.)  contains  no  such  assertion.  The  worda 
oTTfjXaiuv  PatTiXiKufv  do  not  refer  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah, 
but  to  the  royal  caves  of  Helena*8  Sepulchre,  which  were  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  these  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  whereas  tbe 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  were  upon  the  touth  side  of  the  city. 

(2)  Eusebii  PrtBp,  Evang,  lib.  ix.  cap.  aO.     Paris,  1669. 

(3)  See  MaundrelVs  Journ.  from  Alep.  to  Jems.  p.  110.  Oxf.  1721. 
De  Chateaubriand  walked  round  it  in  about  an  hour.  Wc  were  rather 
more  than  an  hour  employed  in  riding  round,  a  foot's  pace,  but  we  kept 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls. 
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extensive  even  for  the  dimensions  afforded  by  chap. 
Eusebius.  But  supposing  that  the  antient  Cryptcd^ 
described  at  the  conclusion  of  the  precedmg 
chapter,  do  mark  the  position  of  the  regal 
sepulchres^  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  coemetery  of 
the  antient  Jewsj  where  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  was  also  possibly  situate  ;  then  it 
will  appear  evident,  that  the  mountain  stand- 
ing to  the  south  of  that  deep  trench  or  valley, 
which  Sandys  has  described  as  the  Valley  of 
Gehinnom\  (where  the  sepulchres  appear  which 
now  exhibit,  in  so  many  instances,  the  words 
of  an  inscription,  THC  AflAC  ClwN,)  was, 
in  fact,  Mount  Sign  ;  opposed,  upon  the  south, 
to  MoRiAH,  and  divided  from  it  by  this 
valley  ^      That   the   summit   of  this   mountain 


(1)  That  the  Valley  of  Oehlnnom,  F^  'Ewbfif  or  F^  Btvtvvbfi,  Val- 
LI8  PiLii  UivJHOUf(Reland.  Pal4B$U  lUust.  torn.  I.  p.  363.  Utr.  1714.) 
was  a  place  of  $epulture,  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  Tarions  aotho- 
ritles,  Heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  In  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Petachias,  (fid.  The$cMr.  Antiq.  Saerar.  B, 
Ugo?ini,iom.  VI.  1207, 1208.  Venet.1746.)  the  following  passage  occurs : 
«  Est  hfc  terra  fissa,  atque  dicitnr  Vallis  flliornm  Hinom,  ubi  rfiv  Um 
CoBmeterinm."  Bat  Euscbius  (ad  voccm  Tauwo^ft)  places  this  valley 
opon  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  All  the  Yalle.«s  aronnd  Jerusalem  were 
places  of  sepulture ;  particularly  that  now  called  Jehosaphat,  which  is 
upon  the  eastern  side.  But  whenever  the  obser? ations  of  an  early  writer 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  text  to 
their  notions,  or  else  explain  away  its  meaning. 

(2)  Rauwolff,  speaking  of  the  Tyropceon  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
says,  "This  valley  hath  been,  since  the  desolation,  lo  filled  up,  that 

no 
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CHAP,  was  formerly  included  within  the  waUs  of  the 
antient  city,  the  remains  upon  it,  at  this  hour, 
not  only  of  walls,  but  of  sumptuous  edifices  S 
seem  forcibly  to  demonstrate.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  topography  of  the  city  seems 
more  reconcileable  with  antient  documents. 
The  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  and 
all  the  trumpery  belonging  to  it,  will,  it  is 
true,  be  cast  into  the  back  ground  ;  but  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judah^  so  long  an 
object  of  research,  then  become  a  prominent 
object  in  the  plan:  the  possible  site  of  our 
Saviour's  Tomb  may  be  determined,  and 


-Sfloa's  brook,  that  ilow*d 


Fftst  by  the  Orado  of  God,- 


will  continue  in  the  situation  assigned  for  it  by 
Christian  writers  of  every  sect  and  denomination% 


no  depth  at  all  appeareth  in  our  day?,  but  only  without  the  Foontaln 
Gate,  by  the  Fountain  Siloah."  (See*  TraveU  into  the  Eastern  Cowi^ 
tries,'  Ray's  edition,  p.  889.  Lend.  1693.)  A  deep  valley  filled  up,  m 
that  eyen  the  marks  of  its  existence  have  disappeared !  Is  it  possible  to 
credit  this ;  especially  when  such  a  valley  was  of  use  in  fortifying  fbe 
city,  by  rendering  the  walls  above  less  accessible  ?  Josephus  says  (lib.  tI. 
de  Bell,  c.  6.  Colon.  1691.)  that  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  inferior  valley. 

(1)  ''Whose  height  yet  shews  the  relics  of  no  meanc  buildings." 
Sandys'  Trav.  p.  1 86.     Lond.  1637. 

('2)  Josephus  (lib.  vL  de  Bell.  Jud,  c.  6.)  describes  the  valley  which 
separated  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  as  terminating  with  the  Foun 
tain  Siloa ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  Sandys*  Valley  of  Gehinnom. 
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since  the  age  of  the  Apostles^  and  the  earliest    chap. 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 


It  was  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  the 
Messiah  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  army  of  Titus 
encamped  upon  the  very  spot'  where  its  de- 
struction had  been  foretold.  Not  that,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  fact,  any  allusion  is  here 
intended  to  the  particular  place  shewn  as  **  the 
rock  of  the  prediction."  The  text  of  the  Evan- 
gelist* proves  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  de- 
livered the  prophecy,  was  "  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  OlivesJ'*  although  in  such  a  situation 
that  "Aa  beheld  the  city^  and  wept  over  it  J*' 
Whether  the  tenth  legion  of  the  Homan  army 
were  stationed  upon  the  summit  or  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  neither 
is  the  circumstance  worth  a  moment's  consi- 
deration. We  found,  upon  the  top,  the  remains  ^^J^ 
of  several  works,  whose  history  is  lost  Among  ^^^ 
these,  were  several  subterraneous  chambers,  of 
a  different  nature  from  any  of  the  CryptcB  we 
had  before  seen.  One  of  them  had  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  of  immense  size ;  the  vertex  alone 
appearing  level  with  the  soil,  and  exhibiting,  by 


(3)  Jotephuif  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  tL  cap.  5.    Colon.  1601. 

(4)  Luke,  cb.  ziz.  37. 

2  aQ 
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CHAP,    its  section  at  the  top,  a  small  circular  aperture : 
the  sides,    extending  below  to  a  great  depth, 
were  lined  with   a  hard   red  stucco,  like   the 
substance  covering  the  walls  of  the  subterra- 
neous galleries  which  we  found  in   the  sandy 
Isle  of  Abaukir^  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt.    This 
extraordinary  piece   of   antiquity,  which,   from 
its  conical  form,  may  be  called  a  mhterraneom 
pyramid^    is    upon    the    very    pinnacle    of   the 
mountain.     It  might  easily  escape  observation, 
although  it  be  of  such  considerable  size ;    and 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
noticed    by    preceding  travellers  \      We    could 
not  find  any  appearance  of  an  entrance,  except 
by  the  circular  aperture,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
mountain.      This   Orypt    has  not  the   smallest 
resemblance   to  any  place   of  Christian   use   or 
worship.     Its  situation  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
mountain   rather   denotes  the  work  of  PaganSj 
whose  sacrilegious  rites  upon  ^^  the  high  places^'  are 
so  often  alluded  to  in  Jewish  history.     Perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  its  history  by  the 


(I)  All  hope  of  information  from  the  Monks  of  Jemsalem  coneerning 
antiquities  not  incladed  in  theur  catalogue  of  'Mocal  sanctities^"  (cr 
"  stations/'  as  they  sometimes  call  them,)  is  quite  forlorn.  The  rery 
search  after  Heathen  antiquities  is  hy  them  deemed  heretical  and  profkne. 
Vid.  Quare$miu8  **  De  extei-n^  profanft,  sed  dctestabill  ac  Titlos4  pere- 
grinaUone,*'  apud  Elue,  T,  S,  lib.  iii.  c.  34.    Antr.  1639. 
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observations  of  Adrichomiv^ ;  who  speaks  of  the  chap. 
fane  constructed  by  Solomon  upon  the  top  of  the  ^"'' 
Mount  of  Olives^  for  the  worship  of  Astarotk^  the 
idol  of  the  SidoniansP.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was 
represented  by  a  symbol  which  had  the  peculiar 
form  of  this  Crypto  that  is  to  say,  a  cone ;  but  the 
Phoenician  Astaroth,  and  the  Paphian  Venus^  were 
one  and  the  same  divinity.  When  Josias  over- 
threw the  Heathen  idols,  and  cut  down  the 
groves\  which  happened  rather  more  than  six 
centuries^  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Adytuvij  or  Crypto  appropriated  to  the  rites  of 
Astaroth^  remained  ;  for  it  is  plainly  stated  in 
Scripture,  that  the  place  was  not  destroyed,  but 
^'  defiled^**  and  made  a  receptacle  for  **  the  bones 
of  men  ;^*  the  greatest  of  all  pollutions,  as  may 
be    seen  by  reference    to    the   history  of   the 


(8)  De  Loe.  extra  Urb.lQ2,  apud  TheaJt.  T.  S.  p.  170.    Colon.  1028. 

(3)  The  three  points,  or  summits,  of  the  Mount  of  Olires,  whereof  the 
centre,  heing  the  highest,  was  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  are 
thus  described  as  haying  been  polluted  by  Heathen  abominations.  '*  And 
the  high  plaee$  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the  righthand 
of  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  (i.  e.  Mount  of  Olives,}  which  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nlans;  and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites;  and  for 
Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  chUdren  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile." 
2  Kings  xxOi.  13. 

(4)  *'  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groTCS, 
and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men."    Ihid,  v.  14. 

(5)  B.  C.  624. 
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CHAP,  buildii]^  of  Tiberias  upon  the  Lake  Otnnemreth ; 
when,  owing  to  the  sepulchres  found  th^re,  it  was 
necessary  to  grant  extraordinary  privil^ea  to 
persons  who  would  reside  on  the  polluted  spot^ 
To  this  species  of  pollution  the  Crjfpt  now  men- 
tioned seems  to  have  been  condeiAned»  from  a 
very  remote  period ;  and  it  may  be  presupiedi 
that  a  place  which  had  once  become  an  ossuary, 
or  charnel-house,  among  the  Jews^  would  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Judtta.  If  it  be  observed,  that 
the  painted  stucco,  with  which  the  interior  of 
this  is  coated,  denotes  a  more  recent  epocha  in 
the  history  of  the  arts  ;  then  the  walls  of  the 
CrypUB  near  the  pyrcamds  of  Egypt,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Egst — nay,  even  the  surface  of  the 
Memphian  Sphinx^,  which  has  remained  so  many 
ages  exposed  to  all  attacks  of  the  atmosphere — 
may  be  instanced,  as  still  exhibiting  the  same 
sort  of  cement,  similarly  coloured,  and  equally 
unaltered'. 


( i)  See  p.  221  of  this  Volume.  AI0O  Josephi  Antiqmt.  lib.  xvliL  c  3. 
Colon.  1691. 

(9)  The  author  will  ha^e  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fact  again,  in  the 
sequel. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  in  determining  the  real  origin  of  the  subter- 
raneous conical  Cr^'pt  upon  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
learned  Reader  must  use  his  own  judgment.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  informed,  that  it  is  not  upon  the  spot  which  is 
shewn  to  travellers  as  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  Ascension  -,  this  last 

being 


r 
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About  forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  pro-    ^f^^l* 
fanation  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon^  his  \^-v^/ 
afflicted  parent,  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  ^^J^*  ^' 
Absalom^  came  to  this  eminence,  to  present  a 
less  offensive  sacrifice ;  and,  as  it  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  Adrichom%us\  <<  Flens  et  kudis 
PEDiBus,    Deum    ADOKAvrr/'      Wha*  a   scene 
does  the  sublime,  though    simple,    description 
given  by  the  Prophet^  picture  to  the  imagination 
of  every  one  who  has  felt  the  influence  of  filial 
piety,  but  especially   of  the  traveller  standing 
upon  the  very  spot^  where  the  pious  monarch 
gave  to  Heaven  the  offering  of  his  wounded 
spirit.     «*  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Olwef ;  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and 


being  lower  than  the  Bummit  of  the  mountain.  There  are  paasagefl  In 
the  writings  both  of  Busebius  and  of  St.  Willibald's  biographer  which 
teem  to  point  at  tliis  place ;  the  firstyrefbrring  to  a  CaTO  (r^  dyrptf), 
honoured  by  Constantino  as  that  of  the  Ascension^  situate  iirl  r^g 
dgprnpiiac  (Vid.  cap.  zlL  lib.  iU.  de  VU.  ConstanL  Paris,  1659.)  and  the 
last*  describing  this  sanctuary  «s  "  Ecelesia  deiupdr  patula  et  sina 
tecto."  (Vid.  Vit.  S.  WiUibaltL  tqmd  MdbUlan.  Act.  Sand.  Ord.  Bene- 
dUet,  Saeul,  8.  Pars  2.  p.  876.  L.  Paris,  1672.)  But  another  of  St. 
Willibald's  biographers,  {Auei*  Anonym.)  alluding  to  the  same  sane* 
tuary,  says,  "  hodib  btiak  dokinicobum  ybstIoia  pbduk." 
(Vid.  MabUUm^  &c.  vH  supra,  p.  387.)  and  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  Crypt. 

(4)  Thiotrum.  Terr.  Sonet,  p.  170.  Colon.  1628. 

(6)  2  Sam.  xt.  20. 

(6)  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the 
Mount,  where  he  worshipped  Qod/'  6u;.  2  Samuel  x?.  82. 

(7)  Ibid.  ▼.  80. 
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^AP.  hi^  iixg  bead  covered ;  and  he  went  bare-foot : 
and  all  the  people  that  was  with  hun  covered 
every  man  his  head ;  and  they  went  up  weeping." 
Abstracted  from  every  religious  view,  and 
considered  solely  as  a  subject  for  the  most 
gifted  genius  in  poetry  or  in  painting,  it  i. 
perhaps  inqpossible  to  select  a  sublimer  theme. 
Every  thing  that  is  great  and  affecting  seems 
to  be  represented  in  the  description^  of  the 
procession  or  march  of  Davidf  in  his  passage 
across  the  Kedron ;  and  particularly  in  the 
moment  when  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  sent 
back,  and  the  king,  having  in  vain  entreated 
Ittaif  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, preceded  by  the  various  people  said  to 
form  the  van  of  the  procession.  Every  won- 
derful association  of  natural  and  of  artificial 
features,  of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of 
splendid  and  diversified  costume,  of  sacred 
pomp,  and  of  unequalled  pathos,  dignify  the 
scene  :  here  a  solemn  train  of  mourners  ;  there 


(1)  See  the  whole  of  the  Rfteenth  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel. 

(2)  «  Then  said  the  king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest  thoo 
also  with  U8?  Return  to  thy  place,  and  ahide  with  the  king ;  for  thou 
art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.  Whereas  thou  earnest  hut  yesterday, 
should  I  this  day  make  thee  wander  in  going  up  and  down  with  us  ? 
Seeing  I  go  whither  I  may,  return  tliou,  and  take  back  thy  bretliren : 
mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee  !'    Ibid,  x^ .  ID,  20. 
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the  seers^  the  guardians  and  companions  of  chap. 
the  ark;  men,  women,  children*,  warriors,  ^"^' 
statesmen,  citizens,  priests,  Levites,  counsel- 
lors ; — with  all  the  circumstances  of  grandeur 
displayed  hy  surrounding  objects ;  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent ;  by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  valleys ;  by  the  lofty  rocks,  the  towers, 
bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Sion;  by  the  magni- 
ficent perspective  on  every  side ;  by  the  bold 
declivities  and  lofty  summits  of  Mount  Olivet; 
and,  finally,  by  the  concentration  of  all  that  is 
great  and  striking  in  the  central  group,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  the  afflicted 
sovereign.  If  it  should  be  urged,  that 
this  subject  is  too  crowded^  it  is  only  so  in 
description ;  a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of 
perspective,  easily  obviates  every  objection  of 
this  nature.  Haste  and  tumult  are,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  requisite  characteristics  of  such  a 
representation ;  but  these  a  judicious  artist 
would  know  how  to  introduce.  Milton^  as  a 
poet,  and  Le  Bruyn^  as  a  painter,  might  have 
done    justice   to  this  stupendous  theme ;     nor 


(3)  '*The   king   said  also  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  Art  thou  not  a 
Seer?    Betum  into  the  city  in  peace."    Ibid.  v.  27. 

(4)  ''  And  Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  all  his  men,  and  all  the 
little  ones  that  were  with  him.'*     Ibid,  v.  22. 
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CHAP. 

vm. 


would  3nf  one  despair  of  suocesSy  who  should 
he  told  that  the  genius  of  our  Northern  Minstrd^ 
or  the  pencil  of  a  Westj  was  exercised  in  the 
undertaking. 


Lake  As- 
phaltites. 


General 
Appear- 
ance of 
Judsea. 


The  yiew  of  Jerusalem  from  this  eminienee  is 
from  east  to  west.  Towards  the  sonth  appears 
the  Lake  Aspkaltitesy  a  noble  expanse  of  water, 
seeming  to  be  within  a  short  ride  from  the 
city ;  but  the  real  distance  is  much  greater ; 
and  the  journey  thither  was  at  this  time  aC- 
tended  with  such  imminent  danger  from  the 
Arabs,  that  it  was  no  longer  attempted.^  Lofty 
moimtains  inclose  it  with  prodigious  grandeur, 
and  resemble,  by  their  position,  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  opposite  to  Vevay  and 
LaiLsanne.  To  the  north  of  the  lake  are  seen 
the  verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the  Plain  of 


(1)  Mr.  Seetzen,  a  most  cnterprUing  German  traTeller,  who  is  now 
exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Ahyssinia,  has  tfaiee 
succeeded  in  trayershig  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Bead  Sea.  The  in- 
trepid Borckhardt,  communicating  this  intellig^ce  to  his  friend  the 
author,  in  a  Letter  from  Syria,  adds  the  following  Judicious  remarks  * 
''  It  has  become  a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if 
extended  beyond  the  g^at  caravan  roads,  admit  only  two  modes  to 
ensure  the  traveller's  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pasha*^ 
retinue  to  ensure  his  safety  by  an  imposing  appearance,  and  by  never- 
ceasing  presents ;  or  else  he  must  throw  himself,  as  an  object  of  com- 
passion upon  the  mercy  and  good-natured  disposition  of  the  natives.  Any 
lialf  measures  cannot  &il  to  expose  him  to  embarrassment  and  danger." 
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Jericho^  watered  by  the  Jordan^  whose  coarse    chap. 
may   be    distinctly   discerned.      For   the  rest,  ^^v^ 
nothing    appears    in    the  surrounding    country 
but    hills,  whose   undulating  surfaces  resemble 
the  waves   of  a  perturbed  sea.      They  seemed 
tx>  be  bleak,  and  destitute  of  any  marks  of  cul- 
tivation ;    but  their  real  state  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  distant  view:    we  often   observed 
that  mountains,  which,  when  remote,  appeared 
like  uncultivated  and  barren  rocks,  were,  when 
we  drew  near  to  them,  covered  with  little  ter- 
races, like   a   series  of  steps,  and  abundantly 
fertile.      At  a  short  distance  from  the  summit,  Mineaioas 
we  were   desired   to  notice  the  famous  impres-  Jj*?^*"* 
sion  of  a  man's  left  foot  in  the  rock,  which  has  p^ot*^ 
so    long    been    shewn    as  that   made  by  our 
Saviour  at  his  ascension\      Over  this,  Helena 


(2)  Hods.  De  Ch&teaabriand  (Trav.  toI.  II.  p.  40«  Lond.  1811.) 
tays,  it  is  an  impression  of  our  Saviour's  l^  foot,  but  that  the  mark  of 
the  right  was  once  visible.  Bernard  de  Briedenbach  saw  the  impression 
of  the  right  foot  in  1483.  "— et  fb^mbbtzk  FBDX0  dbxtbz."  Vid. 
Peregrinatio  Sa^ra,  Spir.  1490. 

(3)  The  account  of  which  is  thus  given  bj  Adriehomins — Cebdat 
JuDJSus  A  FELLA,  N  ON  EGo!  *'Atqae  ex  hujns  summitate  coram 
astantibos  et  intuentibos  discipulis,  data  eis  benedictione,  in  coelam 
ascenditf&cie  (nt  etiam  ex  uitimis  pedum  ejus  vestigiisad  tantss  rd  me- 
moriam  petroso  monti,  instar  eerw,  impressis,  etiamnum  evidenter  eol- 
gitur)  ad  occidentem  versus  Catholicam  ex  gentilniB  Romanam  speetans 
Ecclesiam,  ad  quam  ipso  ejus  caput,  tanquam  g^minos  et  illustres  oculos 
D.  Petrum  suum  in  terris  vicarium  Pastoremacapostolomm  coriphnum, 

et   D.   Paulum   gentium    doctorcm,   missums    erat."       AdriehomH 

Theatrum  Terr,  Sonet,  p.  170.    Colon.  1028. 
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CHAP,  constructed  one  of  her  churches^  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  add  a  single  syllable  to  all  that 
has  been  already  written  upon  this  subject: 
those  who  can  receive  amusement  or  edification 
from  the  legend  in  its  mdst  interesting  form, 
may  be  referred  to  the  entertaining  Work  o{ 
Mons.  De  Chateaubriand^  from  the  perusal  of 
which  the  reader  rises  as  from  a  pleasing 
romanced  So  fully  is  this  miracle  believed, 
even  at  this  hour,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  given  to  pilgrims  at  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  as  one  of  the  proofe  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place\ 


Qeiiiw.  As  we    descended  from    the  mountain,   we 

visited  an  Olive-ground^  always  noticed  as  the 


mane. 


(1)  Adrichomii  Theatnim  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  170.  Colon.  1098. 

(2)  The  Header  wishiDg  to  examine  the  history  of  this  marveilouM 
impreirion,  in  its  utmost  detail,  may  consult  Doubdan,  and  the  authora 
by  him  cited.  (See  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainete,  ch.  zztU.  p.  2S7. 
Paris,  1657.)  Doubdan's  account  is  full  of  the  miracles  that  baTe 
taken  place  upon  the  spot — "  Miracles,**  says  he,  *^  qui  anjooid'hny 
ont  cc98^ — la  Divine  Providence  agissant  de  la  sorte,  pour  ne  paa  jetter 
les  perles  devant  les  pores.** 

(9)  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand,  from  Gregory  Nazianxen  and  others, 
even  describes  the  attitude  of  our  Saviour  during  his  ateeruion:  fixmi 
Adrichomius  he  derives  the  particular  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  Messiah's  face  was  turned,  as  he  rose.     See  "  Travels  in  Greece 
Paiestine,**  ^.  p.  49.    Loud.  181 1. 

(4)  These  are  the  words :  *'  Mons  Olivcti,  ubi  videntibus  discipuljs,  ad 
coelos  ascendit  Domlnus,  suorum  i)edum  vestigia  in  letcniam  relinqucns 


memoriam.** 
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Hartus  Oliveti^^  or  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  ^yfJJ^' 
This  place  is,  not  without  reason,  shewn  as  the  ^^v^^ 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony  the  night  before 
his  cracifixion,  both  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with 
regard  to  the  city^  Titus^  it  is  true,  cut  down 
all  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem'' ; 
and  were  this  not  the  case,  no  reasonable 
person  would  regard  the  trees  of  the  place  as 
a  remnant  of  so  remote  an  age ;  notwithstaj^ding 
the  story  of  the  olive  formerly  shewn  in  the 
Citadel  of  Athens^  and  supposed  to  bear  date 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city®.  But,  as  a  theMonnt 
spontaneous  produce,  uninterruptedly  resulting 
from  the  original  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
mountain,  it  is  impossible  to  view  even  these 
trees  with  indifference.     We  found  a  grove  of 

(5)  Matt.  xxTi.  Mark  xIt.  Luke  xxiL  John  vili.  It  if  mentioned 
by  St.  Jcrom  (  Fiuf.  Hieron.  in  Loe.  Hd>.  Lit.  O.)  Adiicbomios  distln- 
gnishes  "Oethsemani,  villa  ad  radices  Montis  Olivet!,"  from  the 
"  HortuB  OliTetl  ;**  although  they  are  both  contigooas.  "  Hortns  erat 
in  Monte  Oliveti  non  longd  k  Oethsemani  mpi  cnidam  concavae  adliserens 
.  •  .  .  Ubi  setite  Hieronymi  desaper  Eeclesia  erat  cedificata,  qosB 
adhac  ostenditar."  Adrickomii  Theat.  Sonet,  p.  170.  CoUm.  1028. 
See  also  Broeard,  Itiner*  6.  Breidenhaeh*  14.  Jul.  Sol,  torn.  IX. 
cap.  2.  kc.  &c. 

(6)  Upon  t  e  subject  of  this  garden,  Doabdan  offers  a  genidne  spe- 
cimen of  Monkish  writing.  "  C*est  1^  oil  croissent  les  lys  de  rinnooence 
entre  les  espines  de  la  doleur ;  le  cyprte  odoriferent  de  la  devotion ;  etla 
mirrbe,  de  la  componction ;  les  pommes  d'or,  d'on  sensible  amour  de 
Dieu,"  &c.  &c.    Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p.  287.    Par.  1657. 

(7)  Jofeph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  16.    Colon.  1801. 

(8)  See  De  ChAteaubriamVi  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  89.    Loud.  1811. 
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CHAP.  This,  like  the  tombs  where  we  discovered  the 
inscriptionSy  is  also  a  Cn/pt,  or  cave»  hewn  with 
marvellous  skill  and  most  surprising  labour^  in 
a  stratum  of  hard  compact  limestone.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  history  of  its  origin^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  repository  for  the  dead,  and,  from  all  ap- 
pearance, as  the  receptacle  of  many  bodies.  It 
seems  also  to  be  evident,  that  the  persons  here 
interred  were  held  in  veneration  by  the  living, 
from  the  commodious  and  magnificent  descent 
leading  to  the  interior  of  the  Crypt^  together 
with  the  dome  and  altar  which  appear  within, 
as  for  a  sanctuary.  Neither  Eusehms^  JEpipha- 
nius,  nor  Jerom,  mentions  a  syllable  to  authorize 
even  the  tradition  concerning  this  sepulchre.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it,  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin^ 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  AdamnanuSf  the  Irish 
monk  and  abbot  of  lonUy  who  described  it 
from  the  testimony  of  Arculfus^  in  the  seventh 


conjecture  that  she  died  at  Ephesus;  but  some  think,  rather,  at  Jem- 
salem ;  where,  in  later  ages,  mention  is  made  of  her  sepalchre,  cat  in 
a  rock  at  Gethsemani/'  Butler^i  Livei  qf  the  Saints,  vol.  VIII.  p.  178. 
Edlnb.  1790. 

(1 )  Sanctorum  locorum  seddus,  frequentator  saoctus  ArcnlAu  Sancte 
Marlte  ecclesiam  in  valle  Josaphat  frequentabat :  cujus  dullciter  &bri- 
cutse  inferior  pars  sub  lapideo  tabulato  mirabili  rotunda  structora  est 
fabricata  :  in  cujus  orientali  parte  altarium  habetur;  ad  dexteram  yerd 
ejus  partem,  sanctoe  Maris  inest  saxeum  cavnm  sepulchrum,  in  quo  ali- 
quando  sepulta  pausavit."  Adamnan.  De  hoc.  Sanct.  apud  Mabilion. 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord,  Benedict,  Stcc.  3.  Pars  2.  p.  607.    L.  Par.  167S. 
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century,  according  to  its  present  situation.  Bede  chap. 
gives  also,  from  Adamnanus^  a  similar  account^. 
It  is  moreover  mentioned  by  John  Damascenus^ 
who  lived  about  the  year  720  ^  A  sepulchre 
was  pointed  out  to  Willibaldj  twenty  years 
afterwards,  called  the  '*  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,**  in 
the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet\  Among 
the  Greeks  J  Andrew  of  Oete,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, affirmed  that  the  Virgin  lived  upon  Mount 
Siony  and  there  died*.  It  is  however  presumed, 
by  other  writers,  that  she  retired  with  St.  John 
to  Ephesus.  Pococke,  upon  the  authority  of 
certain  authors  whom  he  has  not  named,  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  sepulchre  belonged  to 
Mesilendis  queen  of  Jerusalem^  We  descended 
to  it  by  a  noble  flight  of  fifty  warble  steps :  each 
of  these  was  twenty  feet  wide.     This  commodious 


(2)  Beda,  ex  co,  Loc.  Sonet,  p.  503. 

(3)  See  Doobdan  (Voy.  de  hi  T.  S.  p.  121.  Par.  1657.)  ^l«o  Qnaret- 
miuB,  who  cites  the  ptMage,{Elucid.  T.  5.  torn.  II.  p.  246.  Anty.  1699.) 
and  candidly  states  the  arguments  "  contra  veritatem  Sepnlchri/'  which 
he  is  unable,  although  he  endeavours,  to  refute. 

(4)  "  Et  in  ilia  valle  est  Gcclesia  Sancts  Marise,  et  fai  Ecclesi^  est 
sepulchrum  ejus. .  .  .  Et  ibi  orans  adscendit  in  Montem  OliveU,  qoi  est 
ibi  jnxta  vallem  in  oriental!  pUigJi.*'  Vita  S.  WilUbaldi,  apud 
MahilUm.  Acta  Sanetar.  Ord,  Benedict.  Scec.  3.  Pars  2.  p.  376.  L.  Par. 
1672. 

(5)  Orat  in  Dormlt  B.  M.  Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Sainto/'  vol.  III. 
p.  179.    Note(*). 

(6)  See  "  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,"  vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  22. 
Lond.  1745. 
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CHAP,  descent  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to 
tbe  notion  entertained  by  tbe  Empress  Helena 
concerning  its  origin  ;  but  the  sepulchre  itself  is 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
CryptcR  near  Jerusalem.  Appropriate  chapels, 
within  a  lo%  and  spacious  vault,  distinguish 
the  real  or  the  imaginary  Tombs  of  the  Vvrgin 
Mary^  of  Joseph^  of  Anruij  and  of  Caiaphas^. 
Struck  with  wonder,  not  only  in  viewing  such 
an  astonishing  effort  of  human  labour,  but  in 
the  consideration  that  History  affords  no  light 
whatsoever  as  to  its  origin,  we  came  afterwards 
to  examine  it  again ;  but  could  assign  no  pro- 
bable date  for  the  sera  of  its  construction.  It 
ranks  among  those  colossal  works  which  were 
accomplished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  ^MtnoTj 
of  Phceniciaf  and  of  PalcBstinej  in  the  first  ages ; 
works  which  differ  from  those  of  Greece,  in 
displaying  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  arduous 
enterprise ;  works  which  remind  us  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  the  artist ;  which  we  refer  to  as 
monuments  of  history,  rather  than  of  taste. 

Proceeding  hence  towards  the  south,     along 


(1)  There  la  an  accurate  rcprpscntation  of  this  sepulchre  in  the 
curious  and  rare  work  of  Bernardino,  (''  Trattato  delle  Fiante  ed  /m- 
maffini  de  sacri  Edifizi  di  Terra  Santa,**  &c.  Firenza,  1620  )  where 
the  different  parts  of  the  Crypt  arc  cxhibite<l  according  to  gcoroetrical 
surveys. 
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the  eastern    side    of   the   valley,   between    the    chap. 

•  VIII 

Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Moriah\  towards  w^,^ 
the  bridge  over  the  Kedron^  across  which  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  passed  in  his  visits  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethseman^y  we  came  to  "<Ae 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs^*  facing  that  part  of  ^jj^'^p^ 
Jerusalem  where  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  ^^^whs. 
formerly  erected.  The  antiquities  which  par- 
ticularly bear  this  name  are  four  in  number. 
According  to  the  order  m  which  they  occur 
from  north  to  south,  they  are  severally  called  the 
Sepulchres  of  Jehosaphat^  of  Absalom,  the  Cave  of 
St.  James,  and  the  Sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  From 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  any  able  artist  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
any  of  the  profession  there,  these  monuments 
have  never  been  faithfully  delineated.  The 
wretched  representations  given  of  them  in 
books  of  Travels,  convey  no  adequate   idea  of 


(2)  The  Plate  engraved  for  Doubdan's  Work  (facing  p.  120  of  his 
'  Voffoge  de  la  Terre  Scnnie,'  published  at  Paris  in  1057)  affords  a  very 
aeearate  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  antient  §epulchre$  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  ftcing  Jerusalem. 

(3)  ^  He  went  forth  with  hla  Disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where 
was  a  fforden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his  Disciples.  And  Judas 
also,  which  betrayed  him,  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  oft-Hme*  resorted 
thither  with  hh  Disciples.**    John  xviii.  1,  2. 

2  B  2 
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CHAP.  ^^^  appearance  they  exhibit  *•  There  is  a  cer- 
tain air  of  grandeur,  and  of  sublimity,  in  their 
massy  structure,  in  the  boldness  of  their  design, 
and  in  the  sombre  hue  prevailing  not  only  over 
the  monuments  themselves,  but  over  all  the 
surrounding  rocks  whence  they  were  hewn, 
which  is  lost  in  the  minuteness  of  engraved 
representation.  In  order  to  form  the  sepuL 
chres  of  Absalom  and  of  Zechariah^  the  solid 
substance  of  the  mountain  has  itself  been  cut 
away :  sufficient  areas  being  thereby  excavated, 
two  monuments  of  prodigious  size  appear  in  the 
midst;  each  seeming  to  consist  of  a  single 
stone,  although  standing  as  if  erected  by  an 


(1)  The  eogravings  in  Pococke's  Second  Volume  of  his  *  Deaeription 
of  the  East,  Lond.  1745/  may  be  considered  as  affordhig  the  most  fidth- 
ful  delineation  of  these  monuments ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  originals. 

(2)  Mons.  de  Ch&teaubriiind,  considering  these  monuments  as  de- 
signed by  Jews,  who  had  adopted  something  of  the  Grecian  model,  is 
particularly  happy  in  describing  the  singular  taste  which  resulted  firom 
the  alliance.  '<  But/*  ( TVar.  toI.  II.  p.  102.  Lond.  1811.)  <<in  natu- 
ralizing at  Jerusalem  the  architecture  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  the  Jews 
intermixed  with  it  the  forms  of  their  peculiar  style.  The  tombs  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat  display  a  manifest  alliance  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  taste.  From  this  alliance  resulted  a  heterogeneous  kind  of 
monuments,  ybrmin^,  a$  it  were,  the  link  hettceen  the  Pyramids  andth§ 
Parthenon**  Thi?  observation  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  truth  than 
for  the  judicious  taste  which  it  displays. 
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architect,  and  adorned  with  columns*  appear-  chap. 
ing  to  support  the  edifice,  of  which  they  are  in 
fact  themselves  integral  parts  ;  the  whole  of 
each  maitsoleum  heing  of  one  entire  mass  of 
stone.  These  works  may  therefore  he  consi- 
dered  as  helonging  to  sculpture  rather  than  to 
architecture;  for,  immense  as  are  these  tombs, 
they  are  hewn,  instead  of  heing  huilt.  The 
Doric  order  appears  in  the  capitals  of  the 
columns :  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  some 
persons  have  decorated  these  places  according 
to  the  rules  of  Greek  architecture  since  the  time 
when  they  were  originally  constructed* ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture. The  columns  are  of  that  antient  style 
and  character  which  yet  appear  among  the 
works  left  by  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies,  in  the 
remains  of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  particularly  at 
l^elmessus,  where  even  the  inscriptions  denote  a 
period  in  history  long  anterior  to  the  sera  when 
such  a  modification  of  these  antient  structures 


(3)  "  The  ornaments  of  this  sepulchre  (Absalom's)  consist  of  twenty- 
four  scml-columns  of  the  Doric  order,  not  fluted,  six  on  each  front  of  the 
monument."     ChAtetaibriantPi  Travels,  vol.  11. 'p,  100.    Lond.1811. 

(4)  See  Pococke'i  Descript.  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Loud.  1745.  Pocogkb 
described  the  columns  as  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  so  designed  them. 
According  to  Notes  in  the  author's  Journal,  they  are  Doric ;  and  they 
are  so  described  by  Mens.  Dc  Ch&tcaubriand.  See  Trav,  in  Greee^, 
PaliBst.  ^c.  p.  100.     Lond.  1811. 
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CHAP,    of    the    lower    stories,    and    those    ahove     are 
latticed,    the    passage     seems     to    be    between 
blank  walls.     We  visited  the  bazars,  or  shops ; 
which    are    in  a  most  unwholesome  situation, 
being  covered  over,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
nursery  for  every  species  of  contagion.     Hardly 
any  thing  was  exposed  for  sale  :    the  various 
articles    of  commerce    were   secreted,    through 
fear  of   Turkish  rapacity.      Our  inquiry   after 
medals  was  not  attended  with  any  success ;  but 
an  Armenian  produced  a  very  fine  antique  gem, 
a  camelian  deeply  cut,  representing  a  beautiful 
female  head  decorated  with  a  laurel  chaplet. 
He  asked  a  piastre  for  it,  smiling  at  the  same 
time,  as   if  he   thought  it  not  worth   a  pari. 
Upon  being  paid  his  demand,  he  threw  down 
the  geni,  eagerly  seizing  the  money,  and  burst 
into    an    immoderate    fit    of   laughter.       After 
leaving  the  bazars^  we  visited  the  ruin  which  is 
called  by  the  Monks  the  remains  of  the  Judgment^ 
seat  of  Pontius  Pilate.     It  is  part  of  a  contemp- 
tible  modern   building.      But  here  the  author 
found,  upon  the  very  spot  which   is  called  the 
**  Judgment-seat f'*  a  curious  undescribed  herba- 
ceous plant,  of  the  natural  order  of  Boraginea^. 


(I)  It  has  the  habit  of  a  Lycoptis.  but  the  flowers  of  a  Symphytum, 
and  seed?  attached  nearly  as  in  CynogloHsum  ;  but  the  form  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  Tlic  fruits  of  the  order  not  having  been  yet  thoroughly  cjia- 
mined,  wchave  for  the  present  arrangeil  it  in  Symphytum ;  denominatmg 
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On  the  following  morning.  July  the  eleventh,  chap. 
we  left  Jerusalem  by  the  Gate  of  DamasctiSf  on  the  v^v^ 
north-west  side,  to  view  the  extraordinary  burial-  0^^^^^*^^ 
place  erroneously  called  the  ^^  Sepulchres  of  the  ^*"^ 
Kings  of  Judahj'  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
walls.  This  place  does  not  exhibit  a  single 
sepulchral  chamber,  as  in  the  instances  so  lately 
described,  but  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers, 
extending  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  labyrinth,  resembling  the  still  more 
wonderful  example  lying  westward  of  Alexandria 
in  JEgypt,  by  some  called  the  "  Sepulchres  of  the 
Ptolemies*'  Each  chamber  contains  a  certain 
number  of  receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  not  being 
much  larger  than  our  coffins,  but  having  the 
more  regular  form  of  oblong  parallelograms : 
thereby  differing  from  the  usual  appearance  pre- 
sented in  the  sepulchral  crypts  of  this  country, 
where  the  sorosy  although  of  the  same  form,  is 
generally  of  a  very  considerable  size,  and  resem- 
bles a  large    cistern.     The    taste  manifested  in 


it,  from  the  remarkable  spur  near  the  base  of  the  seed,  Symphytum 
CALCARATUM.  The  stoms  are  very  Blender,  and  crooked ;  the  leares  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  flowers  upon  khort  pedicles 
^i  r  led  to  one  side,  with  the  calyx  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  but  shorter 
than  the  bract  at  the  base  of  the  pedicle. 

Symphytum  caulibusflexuoitU  debUibu*;fuliuiatO'laneeolatis,  integrU^ 
eiliatU,  hirsutis ;  racetnu  bract  eat  is  seaindis  laxis ;    bracteis  oblongo' 
laneeolat'u ;  coroUis  raiyce  hirm(o  breviorilnii,  avutU ;  semittibus  odtuae 
triangulis  calcaratUy  icabrif. 
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CHAP,     the  interior  of   these  chambers  seems   also  to 

VIII. 

denote  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Arts  : 
the  skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the  carving  is 
admirable,  and  there  is  much  of  ornament  dis- 
played in  several  parts  of    the    work^       We 
observed  also  some  slabs  of  marble^  exquisitely 
sculptured:     these  we  had  never  seen  in   the 
burial-places  before  mentioned.      The  entrance 
is  by  an  open  court,  excavated  in  a  stratum  of 
white  limestone^  like  a  quarry.      It  is  a  square  of 
thirty  yards.      Upon  the  western  side  of   this 
area  appears  the  mouth  of    a    cavern,   twelve 
yards  wide,  exhibiting    over   the  entrance,   an 
architrave  with  a  beautifully  sculptured  frieze. 
Entering  this  cavern,  and  turning  to  the  left,  a 
second  architrave  appears  above  the  entrance  to 
another  cavern,  but  so  near   to  the  floor  of  the 
cave  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body  through  the  aperture.     We  lighted  some 
wax  tapers,  and  here  descended  into  the  first 
chamber.      In  the  sides  of  it  were  other  square 
openings,  like  door-frames,  ofiering  passages  to 
yet  interior  chambers.     In  one  of  these  we  found 


(1)  ''Opus  vcr^  siDgularc,  magnft  Industrie,  admirabile  yisu,  dig- 
numquc  Regiis  scpulchris.  Ncqile  vero  crediderim  huic  simile,  aat 
vctustius  toto  orbc  tcrrarum  rcpcriri  posse.*'  Joannes  ZuaUarduB,  apnd 
J,  B,  Villalpandum,  Vid.  Quaresm,  Euclid.  T.  S.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Antv.  1630. 
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the  lid  of  a  white  marble  coffin* :  this  was  entirely  chap. 
covered  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
sculpture,  but,  like  all  the  other  sculptured 
work  about  the  place,  it  represented  nothing  of 
the  human  figure,  nor  of  any  animal,  but  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
principally  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
vine. 

As  to  the  history  of  this  most  princely  place  History 
of  burial,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  coemetery. 
much  information.  That  it  was  not  what  its 
name  implies,  is  very  evident ;  because  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  were  in  Mount 
Sion.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Pococfu?j  who  considered  it  as  the  Sepulchre 
oi Helen,  Queen  of  Adiabene.  De  Chateaubriand 
has  since  adopted  Pococke^s  opinion*.  But  both 
these  writers,  speaking  of  the  Pyramids  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  at  Helenas  Monument*, 
have  overlooked  the  testimony  of  JEusebius  upon 
the  subject,  and  of  his   commentator  Valesius. 


(2)  This  Is  engraved  in  Le  Brnyn's  Trarels.  See  PUttBfaemg  p.  186. 
torn.  II.  Voy.  au  Levant,    Paris,  1725. 

(3)  Description  of  the  Eagt,  vol.  II.  p.  20.  Lond.  1746.  See  the  plan 
of  these  Sepulchres,  beantifoUy  engraved  in  the  Fifth  Plate  of  that 
volume. 

(4)  See  Trav.  in  Greece,  Pa1u»t.  ke.  vol.  II.  p.  106.     Lond.  181 1. 

(5)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c  2.    Colon.  1601. 
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CHAP.  According  to  Eusedius'  campicuaus  Pillars^ 
^"^'  rather  than  Pyraniids,  STHAAI  AIA<>ANEI2, 
denoted,  in  his  time,  the  site  of  Helena's  hurial- 
place :  and  it  may  he  urged,  that  SUUj^  are  indeed 
very  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  interior 
of  an  antient  sepulchrey  and  more  reconcileahle 
with  the  fact  of  their  subsequent  disappearance. 
Valesius'f  commenting  upon  these  words  of  JEuse- 
biusy  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  SUUe  with 
the  Pyramids  noticed  by  the  Jewish  Historian. 
"  Twice,"  says    he,   *'  does  Josephus,    in    the 


(1)  TfiQ  yi  Toi  *EXiyfic  17c  ^j)  Kai  6  tnfyypafii^Q  Ixotfi^av  /tr^/iify, 
iiairi  vvv  irrrikai  Aiafavtic  Iv  irpoatrrtioie  ^cucvwrai  r$c  yv^  AiXta^ 
Tov  Sk  'Aiia^fiv^v  ZBvovq  a^rti  paviXtvvai  iXsyiTo,  **  Cetemm  Helena 
illitu  ci\ju8  mendo  fit  k  Joeepho,  iUastres  etiamnum  extant  cippi  in  fob- 
urbiis  Hiercwoly mommy  qan  mutato  nomine  nunc  Alia  appellator: 
eamque  Adiabenorum  reginam  fbisse  perhibent."  Euaehii  Hitt,  Eecl. 
lib.  li.  c.  12.  p.  50.     Paris,  1659. 

(2)  The  Reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  observations  concerning 
sepulchral  pillars,  pp.  1,3, 10,  of  the  author's  Account  of  the  Greek 
Marbles  at  Cambridge ;  to  which  he  is  now  able  to  add  the  following 
remarks  from  Valesius.  '^  In  hoc  Eusebii  loco  orijikai  sunt  columnse,  sea 
cippi  scpulchrales  in  quibus  humatorum  nomina  perscribebantur.  De 
his  sirholiastes  Arietophanis  hi  Equitibns  et  in  Avibus.  Eanim  ususetiam 
apud  Romanos.  Nam  Dio,  in  lib.  67.  de  funebri  cen&,  ait,  vr^Xifv 
ra0o€t^r;  icaoTfff  v^Hv  irapkffTtiaty  t6  re  bvofia  airov  ^x<'V(rav«  Idem 
in  lib.  G9.  de  equi  Borysthcnis  sepulchro,  eandem  vocem  usurpat.  In 
▼eteribus  glossis  ar^Xi}  cippus  redditur.  Cicero,  in  libro  2.  de  Legibua, 
columnas  dixit,  ubi  agit  de  sepiilchris.  Clemens  Alexandriuns,  in  libro  5. 
Stromat.  scribit  Hipparehum  Pythagorcum  e6  qu6d  arcana  magistri 
cvulgaUset,  d  collegio  ejectum  fuissc,  et  cippum  ei  positum  fuissc  tan- 
quam  mortuo,  Kat  aTiiXrjv  In'  avrtf  ytviaOai,  OIA  NEKPQI."  VtdetU 
Annot,  in  lib.  ii.  Hist.  JEccl.  JSuseb.  p.  32.  lOUL 

(3)  Ubi  supra. 
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same  book,   call  them    Monuments    (Minj/ieia).     chap. 

3  Villa 

RuFiNUS  uses  the  word  Sepulchre;  and  Jerom 
calls  it  a  Mausoleum^  which  still  existed  in  his 
time/'  Vaksius  then  proceeds  to  cite  Pausanias* ; 
who,  speaking  of  the  two  most  memorable 
sepulchres  that  were  known,  mentions  those  of 
Mausolus  in  Caria,  and  that  of  Helena  in  Jud^a. 
But  Villalpandus  notices  a  pyramid  yet  visible  at 
these  caves^ ;  meaning,  probably,  a  pillar  with  a 
pyramidal  summit.  Josephus  describes  the  Se- 
pulchre  of  Helena  as  being  to  the  north  of  the 
city^ ;  and  although  he  mentions  the  **  Royal 
Caves*'  immediately  after  the  notice  of  Helena* s 
Sepulchre^  the  circumstance  of  his  allusion  to  the 
Pyramids  at  the  latter'',  one  of  which,  actually 
seen  by  VillalpandiuP,  having  since  disappeared, 
and  thereby  warranted  the  possible  annihilation 


(3)  Plieronymus  in  Oratione  de  Obitu  Paulcs. 

(4)  Pausan.  in  Arcadicia,  Vid.  cap.  xvi.  p.  633.  ed.  Xylaod. 
Lips.  1690. 

(5)  Vid.  Johann,  Baptitt,  V'iUalitamL  torn.  III.  Apparatus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1.  et  in  »u&  Antiqan  Jerusalem  Descriptione. 

(6)  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  e.  6.   Colon.  1091. 

(7)  'O  dk  MovS^Zoc  t6t(  UiivriQ  dara,  cal  rd  rov  ddiX^v  irc/i^ac 
t!c  *Upoir6\vfia  Od^l^ai  irpofffroCfv  iv  rale  xvpa/iiiriVf  &q  rj  pfirrip  ca- 
TtfTKivaKti  rpiiQ  rbv  dpiOfibv  rpia  trrddia  Tijc  tuv  'ItpoaoXvpirmv 
x6\tiaQ  dvixo^Krac.  **  Monobazus  autem  ossa  ejus  et  fratris  sui  misit 
Hierosolyma,  condcnda  in  extructis  ab  Ipsft  pyramldibnt  tribus  numcro, 
iertio  ab  urbe  Hierosolymitana  stadio  dissitis."  Joseph,  Antiq.  lib.  xx* 
c.  2.  p.  689.    Colon.' 1091. 

(8)  See  Pococke, "  Dtffcrip*  of  the  Etist;*  toI.  II.  p.  20.    Lond.  1746* 
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CHAP,    of  the  other  two,  is  deemed  sufficient  hy  Pococke 

VI FL  •  • 

to  identify  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Jewish 
historian.  Indeed,  it  seems  evident,  that  by  the 
*'  Royal  CaveSj^  nothing  more  is  intended  by 
Josephus  than  the  regal  sqmlchre  of  Helena  he 
had  before  mentioned,  thus  repeated  under   a 

• 

different  appellation.  '^  The  third  wall*' says  he, 
*^  began  at  the  tower  Hippicus ;  whence  extending  to 
the  norths  to  the  tower  Psephvnus ;  then  reaching 
onward^  opposite  to  the  Sepulchres  ofHelencLf  queen 
oj  Adiabene^  and  mother  of  king  Izates;  and  being 
prolonged  by  the  Royal  Caves  (i.  e.  CryptsB  of 
Helenas  sepulchres,)  it  benty  with  a  tower  at  the 
corner^  near  the  monuinent  called  the  Fuller's.** 
The  Historian,  in  this  passage,  is  not  necessarily 
referring  to  two  distinct  places  of  burial  :  the 
**  Sepulchres  of  Helena f*'  and  the  "  Royal  Caves,*' 
are,  in  all  probability,  only  different  names  of  the 
same  place.  Nothing  seems  to  have  excited 
more  surprise  than  the  doors  of  these  chambers, 
of  which  Maundrell  published  a  very  particular 
description^.      Only  one   remained  hanging  in 


(1)  T^  T^'iTt^  Sk  >}v  dpx^o  'lirviKos  trvpyoCthOtv  nkxpi  tov  Popiiov 
KXifiaroc  xaranXvov  Ivi  rrjv  "iTtj^tvov  vvpyov,iKiira  KaOiiKov  avrucpv 
r^C  'EXkvric  fivfifitiiop'  'AhaPfiv^  paffiXi^  »/v  aCri|,  'l^drov  /Sa^tXIn^c 
fiTiTfip'  Kai  did  97rti\aiuv  PaaiXiKuv  fitiKvvofiivop  iKafiwrtro  iiiv 
ywviaUp  irvpytf}  Kurd  to  rod  rva0€u>(  vpoaayopivofiiviap  fivifua. 
Josephi  de  BellJ^ud,  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  torn.  1 1,  p.  328.  E<1.  Ilavcrcainpi,  1 72G. 

(2)  Joum,  from  Alep.  to  Jems.  p.  77.     Oxf.  1721. 
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his  time.  "  It  consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone,  ^y^f' 
about  six  inches  in  thickness,  carved  so  as  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  wainscot.  This  turned 
upon  two  hinges,  which  were  of  the  same  entire 
piece  of  stone  with  the  door."  Maundrell  after- 
wards explains  the  method  by  which  this  work 
was  accomplished'.  The  same  sort  of  door 
exists  among  the  sepulchres  at  TelmessuSj  and  is 
described  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume*.  But 
the  Antients  possessed  the  art  of  being  able  to 
close  these  doors  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one 
could  have  access  to  the  sepulchres^  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  opening 
them,  unless  by  violating  the  sepulchre^  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  their  stone  pannels. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  modems,  in  some 
instances,  at  TelmessuSj  with  a  view  to  rifle  the 
tombs  ;  and  the  doors,  although  broken,  still 
remain  closed,  with  their  hinges  unimpaired. 
Paitsanias,  describing  the  Sepulchre  of  Hehna 
at  Jerusalem^  mentions^  this  device  :  **  It  was  so 

(3)  Journ.  from  Alep  to  Jems.  p.  78.    Ozf.  1721. 

(4)  See  Chap.  VIII. 

(5)  *£/3patoic  ^^  '£Xcvf;(  yvvaucdc  ixixiapiac  rd^Q  Itrriv  Iv  x6\ti 
XoXvfioig  ^y  l(  idafo^  itari/3aXf v  6  'Vtofiaitav  PatnXt^c  fitfitixavtirai 
ik  iv  rf  ra^  rif^v  Ovpav  bfiolmc  wdvra  ovoav  rf  rdf^  XiOiyfiv,  /iij) 
irpoTigov  IvavoiyivBai  tcplv  hv  rifupav  re  Atl  koI  &pav  rb  iroQ  Ixayayy 
Ttjv  airriv'  t6ti  H  vxb  fi6vov  rov  fitixav^fiavTOC  fivot^OfTcra  cai  o^ 
iroXb  IxKTxovva  trwixXiMfl  ^t  bXiytiQ.  Tovro9  fikv  Srj  o^tw  tov  Sk 
dKKov  xp^vov  avoi^ai  irecpM/uvoc,  avoi^ac  fiiv  ovk  dv,  caro^etc  ^k 
aifTt^v  xportpoy  fiaiZofitvog.  PauMan.  in  Aread.  cap.  xvi.  p.  G33. 
edit.  Kohnii.  Lips.  IGOG. 
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CHAP,  contrived^  that  the  door  of  the  sepuhhrcy  which  was 
^^"*  of  stoTie,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  sepulchre 
itself  could  never  be  opened^  except  upon  the  return 
of  the  same  day  and  hour  in  each  succeeding  year : 
it  then  opened  of  itself  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
alone;  and  after  a  short  interval,  closed  again. 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  stated :  had  you  tried 
to  open  it  at  any  other  timcy  you  would  not  have 
succeeded,  but  have  broken  it  first,  in  the  attempt.^ 
Pausanias  here  evidently  alludes  to  the  art 
thus  possessed,  and  to  a  door  like  that  which 
Maundrell  has  described  as  belonging  to  this 
Sepulchre.  When  doors  of  this  kind  were  once 
closed,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  one 
would  attempt  to  open  them  by  violence ; 
although  some  instances  may  be  adduced  of  the 
plunder  of  tombs,  ^  in  the  example  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  history  of  Herod^.  But  such 
conduct  was  always  considered  to  be,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  impious^  ;  and  the  superstition 
alluded  to  by  Quaresmius,  as  recorded  by  Livy^, 
which  considered  a  ruined  sepvlchre  an  ill  omen, 
must  have  tended,  together  with  the  veneration 


(1)  Josephus,  lib.  xvi.  Antiq.  c.  1 1.    Colon.  1691. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  "  Qu6d  si  apud  priscoa,  sepulchrum  dirutam  fuisset,  res  fuit  babita 
mali  ominis,  ut  testatur  Livius,  et  Alexander  conciso  sermone  retulit; 
Hannibali,  inquit,  ciim  ex  Italid  Africam  peteret,  sepulchrum  diruptam 
auspicium  ferale."    Quaresm.  Elueid.  T,  S.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.    Antr.  1639. 
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in  which  tomhs  were  held,  towards  their  constant    chap. 

^  VIII. 

preservation.  v,^v^ 

After  leaving  these  tombsy  we  again  made  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  city,  keeping  as  close  to 
the  walls  as  possible,  and  remaining  the  whole 
time  on  horseback.  In  this  manner  we  were 
exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  employed,  from  the 
moment  when  we  left  the  gate  of  Damascus  until 
we  returned  to  it  again,  our  horses  proceeding 
at  a  foot's  pace.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
city,  we  waited  again  upon  the  Governor,  to 
thank  him  for  the  civilities  we  had  received. 
Upon  this  occasion  we  used  all  the  interest  we 
had  with  him,  by  means  of  Djezzar  Pasha*s  own 
interpreter,  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Mosque 
OF  THE  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  mosque  Mo«iue  of 
erected  upon  the  site  of  that  temple  by  the 
Caliph  Omary  in  the  seventh  century*.  He  en- 
treated us  not  to  urge  the  request,  saying  his 
own  life  would  certainly  be  forfeited  as  the  price 
of  our  admission  :  we  were  therefore  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  interesting  view  of  it 
afforded  from  his  windows,  which  regarded  the 
area  of  the  temple.     The  sight  was  so  grand. 


(4)  A.  D.  637. 
VOL.   IV.  2   c 
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CHAP,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  in  considerinfif  it  as  the 
^"-  most  magnificent  example  of  modem  archi. 
tecture  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and,  externally 
superior  to  the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople. By  the  sides  of  the  spacious  area  in 
which  it  stands,  are  certain  vaulted  remains, 
which  plainly  denote  the  masonry  of  the 
Antients ;  and  evidence  may  he  adduced  to 
prove  that  they  belong  to  the  foundations  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  We  observed  also  that 
reticulated  stucco,  which  is  commonly  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  Roman  work.  This  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  opvs  reticulatum\ 
being  irreconcileable  with  Jewish  masonry,  may 
lead  to  a  very  curious  if  not  important  inference 
concerning  these  foundations.  The  author  was 
at  first  inclined  to  believe,  with  Phocas  and  with 
Golhis\  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon^  as  it  was  restored  by  Herod  a  few 
years  before  the  Christian  sera'.  Judea^  it  is 
true,  was  then  a  Moman  province ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  either  that  Roman  work- 
men  were  employed*,  or  that  the  Roman  taste 


(1 )  See  Winkelmann  Hist,  de  PArt.  torn.  II.  p.  661.    Par.  An.  2. 

(2)  Sec  p.  392,  of  this  Volume. 

(3)  Josephus,  lib.  xv.  Antiq.  c.  14.     Colou.  1601. 

(4)  Indeed  the  text  of  Joscphos  seems  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  for  he 
states,  that  the  Jewish  priests  were  employed  to  superintend  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  the  labours  of  the  artificers.    Vid.  lib.  xv.  de  Antiq.  ibid. 
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was  consulted  in  the  style  of  the  superstructure.  ^^fP* 
Upon  maturer  deliberation,  after  duly  consider-  v*#vO 
ing  what  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
particularly  by  Chrysostom^  there  seems  every 
reason  for  believing,  that,  in  ^q  foundations  here 
mentioned,  we  have  a  standing  memorial  of 
Juuan's  discomfiture,  when  he  attempted  to 
rebuild  the  temple ;  and  perhaps  of .  a  nature 
which  might  have  satisfied  Lardner  himself*, 
that  his  doubts  concerning  the  fact  were  unwar- 
rantable.    Ammianus   MarcellinuSy  whose   testi-  EiisUng 

Evidence 

mony,  as  that  of  a  Heathen  writer,  ^  confounded  of  JuUan'i 
even  Gibbon's  incredulity^,  pretty  plainly  indi-  ture. 
cates  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
work  before  the  prodigy  occurred  which  ren- 
dered the  place  inaccessible  to  the  artificers 
whom  Julian  had  employed.  It  is  expressly 
stated  by  him^  that  Alypius  of  Antioch  was 
earnestly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  huilding^  and 
that  the  Governor  of  the  province  was  assisting 
the  operations    when    the    flames    burst    forth. 


(5)  Lardner  made  objection  to  the  miraculous  interposition,  and  even 
doubted  the  attempt.  (Testitnonies,  vol.  IV.  pp.  GI,  64.)  All  the  autho- 
rities for  the  fact  are  brought  together  by  J.  Alb*  Fabricius.  Lardner 
however  is  not  satisfied  with  them ;  although  Gibbon  was  compelled  to 
say,  *'  such  authority  should  satisfy  a  beHeving,  and  must  astonish  an 
incredulous  mind." 

(G)  Hist  vol.  IV.  C.23.  Lond.  1807. 

(7)  Ammian. Marcellin.  lib.xxiii.  c.  1.  Lips.  1773. 

2  c  2 
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CHAP.     Chrysostom^  alluding  to  the  fact,  as  notorious, 
and  attested   by  living  witnesses,  saysS  "  Yea, 

THEY  MAY  VIEW  THE  FOUNDATIONS  LYING  STILL 
BARE  AND  NAKED  ;  AND  IF  YOU  ASK  THE  REA- 
SON,   YOU    WILL   MEET   WITH    NO    OTHER    ACCOUNT 

besIdes  that  WHICH  I  HAVE  GIVEN."  From 
these  concurring  testimonies,  and  from  the 
extraordinary  remaining  evidence  of  the  opus 
reiiculatum,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  but  that 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  these  remains  as 
the  very  work  to  which  Chrysostom  alludes.  The 
words  of  Ammianus^  seem  to  warrant  a  similar 
conclusion  :  *  *  Metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope 
fundamenta  crebris  assultibus  erumpentes"  On 
what  authority  Mosheim  asserts^  that  the  Jewsj 
who  had  ^^  set  about  this  important  workj  were 
obliged  to  desist^  befoi^e  they  had  even  begun  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice^^^  does  not 
appear ;  except  it  be  upon  a  passage  of  Mtifinus*. 
Warburtonj    who    has    cited    this    passage^    is 


(1)  Chrysostom.  advers.  Jud,  &c.  as  cited  by  Whitby  in  hia  General 
Preface.  See  also  West  on  the  Resurrection ;  and  Newton  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, (Works,)  vol.  1.  p.  447.  Lond.  1782. 

(2)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  ubi  supr&. 

(3)  Moshemii  Hist.  Eccles.  Soec.  iv.  Par.  I.e.  I.  Helmstad.  1765. 

(4)  ''  Apertis  igitur  fundamentis  calces  caementaqne  adhibita :  nihfl 
omnino  dcerat,  quin  die  poster^,  veteribus  detnrbatls,  nova  jacerent 
fundamenta."    Rujin.  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  x.  c.  37. 

(5)  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  73.  Note  (A),  Lond.  17W, 


VIII. 
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nevertheless  careful,  in  weighing  the  evidence     chap. 
as   to   the   fact,    ta  consider   the    testimony   of 
Chrysostom  as  of  a  superior  nature,  being  that 
of  a  living  witness ;  whereas  JRufinuSj  who  lived 
in  the  subsequent  age,  could  only  relate  things 
as  they  had  been  transmitted  to  him :  therefore 
the  appeal  made  by  Chrysostom  to  the  existence 
of  the  foundations y  may  be  supposed  to  supersede 
any  inference  likely   to    be  derived    from    the 
words  of   RufinuSj  as  to  their  not  having  been 
laid  before   the  prodigy  took   place ;    and   the 
present  appearance  of   the  opus  reticulatum  in 
the    masonry,    proves   the   workmanship   to   be 
strictly  Roman^.     Prideaux^  in  his  "Letters  to 
the  Deists,"  makes  indeed  a  bold  assertion,  and 
without  veracity,  in  saying,  that  there  "  is  not 
now  left  the  least  remainder  of  the  ruins  of  the 
temple^  to  shew  where  it  once  stood ;  and  that 
those  who  travel  to  Jerusalem  have  no  other  mark 
whereby  to  find  it  out,  but  the  Mohammedan  mosque 
erected  on  the  same  plat  by  Omar.'*     There  is,  in 
fact,  a  much  better  mark ;   namely,  the  mark  of 
Julians  discomfiture,  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
masonry  upon   the  spot :    And  if  this  be  dis- 
puted, it  can  only  be  so,  by  admitting  that  the 


(6)  Vid.  VUruv,  Ub.ii.  c.  8.  Amst.  1649.  PUn.  Hut.  Nat.  Ub.xxxvi. 
c.  22.  L.  Bat  1035.     Winkelmann  Hist,  de  VArt,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP,    foundations  now  **  lying  bare  and  nakedf**  were 

VIIL 


those  of  the  temple  built  by  Herod ;   in  direct 
opposition  to  authenticated  records   concerning 
their  demolition  by  TituSj  who  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  dig  up  the  foundations  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  dty^.  *  ^  Both  the  Jewish  Talmud^xA 
Maimonides 'aSirm,*'  says  Whitby\  ''that  Terentws 
RufuSy  the  captain  of  his  army^  caused  a  plough- 
share to  rase  the  soil  whereon  ^e  foundations  of 
uom"^?'     ^^  temple  stood."     The  words  of  Moshem^  and 
imd  Mo"ie  ^^  *^^  learned  and  acute  Moyle^  with  regard  to 
the  miracle  itself,  are  well  worthy  of  being  cited 
upon  the  present  occasion :  and  if  ihe  foundations 
here  alluded  to  be  actually  the  work  of  Julians 
masons,  as  the  opus  reticulatum  seems  to  prove 
they  were,  the  observations  of   those  celebrated 
writers    will    be    read    with    more   than   usual 
interest ;  for  both  Moslieim  sndMoyle  have  always 
ranked  among  the  most  candid  inquirers  after 
truth.      "All,   however,"  says  Mosheim\  "who 


(1)  Joseph,  de  BelL  Jud,    See  Whitby's  General  Prtfaee  ;   Wegtm 
the  Jtesurrectivn,    Lond.  1807 ;  &c.  &c. 

(2)  Gen.  Pref,  as  cited  by  West. 

(3)  This  passage  is  takea  literally  from  Maelaine'i  IVansiatum  rf 
MosJieim,  vol.  I.  p.  332.  Lond.  1782.  Mosheim's  words  are  :  ''  Sed  sqnd 
mente  qui  rem  considerare  volent,  baud  difficulter  sentient  accedendum 
ad  eos  esse,  qui  projpoteiiti  S^upremi  Numinis  voluntati  cam  tribuunt ; 
nihilquc  affcrre  superatu  diflicile  qnos,  vel  ad  caussas  naturales,  rel  ad 
artes  et  dolos  prodigium  hoc  referre,  juvat/'  Moshemii  Hist.  Ecdes. 
Saec.  4.  Par.  1.  c.  1.  p.  148.     Helmstad.  1755. 
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consider  the  matter  with  attention  and  impar-    chap. 

VIII. 

tiality,  will  perceive  the  strongest  reasons  for 
embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who  attribute 
this  event  to  the  almighty  interposition  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  nor  do  the  arguments  oflfered 
by  some  to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural  causes, 
or  those  alleged  by  others  to  persuade  us  that 
it  was  the  result  of  artifice  and  imposture,  con- 
tain  any  thing  that  may  not  he  refuted  with  the 
utmost  facility/'  Moyl^s  words  are  still  more 
emphaticaL  Speaking  of  the  miracle,  he  says^ 
*'  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  all  its  circumstances, 
and  so  fully  attested  by  all  the  Christian  and 
Heathen  historians  of  that  age,  that  I  do  not 
see  mth  what  forehead  any  man  can  question  the 
truth  of  it.'' 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  let  the  reader  bear 
carefully  in  mind,  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
existing  in  full  blaze,  needs  not  any  support  from 
the  establishment  of  Julian's  miraculous  discom- 
fiture ^     The  ruins   of  the  temple^  and  of  the 


(4)  See  Moyle's  Posthumous  Works,  Tol.  II.  p.  101.    Lond.  1726. 

(5)  Yet  even  this  is  attested  by  four  contemporary  writers;  by  Am- 
raianus  Marcellinus ;  by  Chrysostom ;  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ;  and 
by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan.  The  author,  however,  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  this  out  of  the  discussion ;  his  object  being  solely  to  prove  that 
Julian  was  discomfited ;  whether  by  a  natural  or  by  a  jprmtematural 
cause,  others  may  determine. 


1      ^ 
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it ;    and,  lastly,  the  sumptuous 

Ae  in   the   dresses   of  all   the 

passhig  to  and  from  the  Sanc- 

»gether  one  of  the  finest  sights 

to  boast. 
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VIII. 


visited  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Greek  and 

i»  *   1  i*  Armeiii&ii 

former  consists  of  many  sepa-  convenu. 

its,  which,  although  small,  are 

The  Armenian  Monastery  is 
ig,  being  the  largest  in  Jenu- 
itained  in  a  degree  of  splendour, 

the  same  time'  with  neatness, 
order,  which  are  very  remark- 

of  the  world  ;  and  particularly 
thing  belonging  to  it  is  Oriental. 

ikes  his  appearance  in  a  flowing 
td  of  a  Monkish  habit,  and  every 

bears  the  character  of  Eastern 
[e  receives  his  visitors  in  regal 

Lg  amidst  clouds  of  incense, 
)m  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a 

We   conversed   with   him  for 

were   much    struck    with   his 

and  his  sensible  conversation, 
quite  as  well  aware  of  what 

le  Western  world,  as  if  he  had 
the  Gazettes  of  Europe^  and 
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CHAP,  we  found  like  one  vast  meadow,  covered 
with  the  richest  pasture,)  the  tribe  of  Issackar^ 
"  rejoiced  in  their  tents/*  In  the  first  ages  of 
Jewish  History,  as  well  as  during  the  Monian 
Empire,  the  Crusades^  and  even  in  later  times, 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  memorable 
contest^.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descending 
with  his  ten  thousand  from  Mount  Thahor^  dis- 
comfited Sisera'  and  ^*  all  his  chariots,  even  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,"  gathered  "from  Harosheth  of 
the  GentileSj  unto  the  river  of  Kishon  ;*'  when 
'*  all  the  host  of  Sis  era  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sword  ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left;''  when 
'*  the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach^  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'* 


(1)  Deut.  zzxiii.  18. 

(2)  '<  C'est  \hi*  says  Donbdao,  « oh.  le  proph^tc  Elic  fit  mourir  res 
quatre  ceus  cioquantc  faux  prophetes  de  Baal  sur  Ic  torrent  dc  Cison, 
qui  y  passe  et  Tarrouse  dans  toate  sa  largeur."  (  Voy,  dc  la  T.  S.  p.  670. 
Par,  1657.)  In  this,  perhaps,  Doubdan  is  for  once  mistaken.  Elijah 
took  the  prophets  of  Baal  firom  Carmel  down  to  the  brook  Kishon; 
but  that  river  flows  into  the  sea,  after  leaTing  the  Plain  of  fisdraelon, 
through  another  plain  whereon  Acre  is  situate,  connected  with  this  by 
a  narrow  valley.    See  MaundreWt  Journey,  p.  57. 

(3)  Judges i?.  13, 15,l6.&ch.  y.  19. 

(4)  "  Josephus,  lib.  viii.  Antiq.  cap.  ii.  r6  fuya  irtdiov  fuissc  regionem 
cui  prsefectus  erat  Banaias  filius  Achilud  scribit,  pro  quti  regione  Sacer 
Codex  Taanach,  Mcgiddo  et  Bethschear  substituit."  ReUuul,  PakBtt. 
lib.  i.  c.  55.  torn.  I.  p.  366.     Utrecht,  1714. 
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Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judahj     ^^|p- 
fought    in   disguise    against  Necho,    king    of 
Egypty  and  fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist^ 
So  great  were  the  lamentations  for  his  death, 
that  the  mourning  for  Josiah^  became  an  "  ordi- 
nance  in  IsraeV*     The  **  great  mourning  in  Jem- 
salenij**  foretold  by  Zechariah^j  is  said  to  be  as 
the  lamentations  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraeloriy  or^ 
according  to  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  "  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  Valley  of 
Megiddon.    Josephus  often,  mentions  this  very 
remarkable  part  of  the  Holy  Land^j  and  always 
under  the  appellation  of  "  The  Great  PlainP.'' 
The  supplies  that  Vespei^n  sent  to  the  people 
of  Sepphoris  are  said  to  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  great  plam,  prior  to  their  distribution  into 
two  divisions  ;     the  infeuatry  being    quartered 
within  the  city,  and  the  cavahy  encamped  upon 
the    plain.      Under  the  same  name  it  is  also 


(5)  S  JEIm^,  zxiii.  29. 

(6)  ^  And  an  Jadah  and  Jeniaalem  monraed  fbr  Joalah.  And  Jere- 
miali  lamented  fbr  Joeiah ;  and  all  the  singing-men  and  the  singing- 
women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day>  and  made 
tiiem  an  ordinance  in  Israel."    2  Chrcn.  zzx? .  24, 25. 

(7)  Zeehar.  zii.  11. 

(8)  Jotephut,  lib.  iii.  de  Bell.  c.  2,  k  9.  Id.  lib.  ?.  Antiq.  c.  1. 
Lib.  Till.  Antiq.  e.  2.  &c.  ke. 

(9)  Td  fuya  vtdiov, 
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yi^  •  mentioned  by  Etisehiu^^  and  by  St.  Jerom^.  It 
has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every 
contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days 
of  Nabuchodon^saTy  king  of  the  Assyrians^  (in  the 
history  of  whose  war  with  ArphcLxad  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  great  Plain  of  Esdrelom\')  imtil  the 
disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Buonaparti  from 
Egypt  into  Syria.  Jewsy  GentileSj  Saracensj 
Christian  CmsaderSy  and  Anti-christian  French-- 
meuy  JSgi/ptianSy  Pergiansy  Drusesy  Turhsy  and 
Arabsy  warriors  out,  of  **  every  nation  which  is 
under  heaven,''  have  pitched  their  tents  upon 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelouy  and  have  beheld  the  va- 
rious banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews 
of  ThaMr  and  of  Hemuyn^.  It  has  not  ofit^i 
been  noticed  in  books  of  travels,  because  it  does 
not    occur  in  the   ordinary    route  pursued  by 


(1)  Eiuebins  ad  voc.  'Icvpa^X.    Id.  ad  yoc.  'Apj3i|X<S.    Et  ad  voc. 

(2)  Hieronymas,  lib.  de  Sit.  et  Nom.  Locomm  Hebraicomm. 

(3)  It  is  so  written  from  theoriginal,  Dc^iov  /Alya  'E^^piyXM/i.  Vld. 
Judith,  c.  i.  8.  And  according  to  our  Version,  ^  NabnchodonaMry  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  sent  nnto  all  that  dwelt  in  Persia,  and  to  all  fliat 
dwdt  westward,  and  to  those  that  dwelt  in  Cilicia  and  Damaaews,  and 
Libanos,  and  Anti-Iibanos,  and  to  all  that  dwelt  npon  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  those  among  the  nations  that  were  of  Carmel,  and  Qalaad,  and 
the  higher  Galilee,  and  the  great  Plain  of  Esdrelom." 

(4)  ''  We  were  sufficiently  instructed  by  experience,  what  tha  holy 
Psalmist  means  by  the  '  dew  of  Hermon  :'  our  tents  being  aa  wet  with  it 
as  if  it  had  rained  all  night.''   MaundrelPs  Journey,  p.  67.    Oxf.  17S1. 
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pilgrims,  in  their  journeys  to  JerttsalefH.  l^eiSe  ^  y|^- 
men  have  generally  landed  at  Jaffa ;  and  haVe 
returned  thither,  after  completing  their  pilgrim- 
age^: in  consequence  of  this,  we  seldom  meet 
with  any  accounts  of  Oalilee,  or  6t  Sctfnaria,  in 
their  writings^.  Even  Doubdan^^  whose  work, 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information,  may  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  every  recent 
description  of  the  Holt/  Land,  contents  himself 
witfr  the  view  afforded  of  this  plain  ttom  Mount 
Thahdr^.      Not   that   he  has,  on  this  account, 


(6>  Of  ^vUch  fkct  the  Header  may  find  amosing  evideace  in  an 
extract  ttom.  a  MS.  Poem  of  the  Cottonian  Library.  The  last  line  will 
not  easily  be  paralleled. 

*  At  Port  J4iff};iefsfxak  wee, 

**  And  80  fr6the  ftttn  gre  to  gve, 

<'  At  Port  Jaff  ther  is  a  place, 

"  Wher  Petor  reised  thrugh  Ooddes  grace, 

''  From  dede  to  lif  to  Tabitane, 

'*  He  was  a  woman  that  was  Jut  name." 

See  Purehoi,  lib.  tiiL  e.  16.  p,  1288.  Lond.  1624. 
(61)  Tliis  plan  has  so  constanUy  been  adopted  by  persons  resorting  to 
AcrHofyUMT,  tlMintheTeiyreoentliirtaieeof  the  visit  paid  to  that 
conntry  by  ChAteaubriand,  (whose  interesting  Travels  were  published 
whUe  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press,)  his  Joomey  extends  only 
from  Jafik  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  back  again  to  Jaffa.  (See 
Trao.  in  Cfreeee,  Palettine,  Egypt,  and  Barbaryf  during  the  yean 
1806  and  1807,  by  F.  A.  ChAteaubriand.  Bnglish  edit.  Lond.  1811.) 
The  French  edition  could  not  be  had  when  this  volume  was  printing. 

(7)  Kons.  ChMeaubriand  pleasantly  styles  him  "  honest  Doubdan." 
(IMci.  ToL  II.  p.  141.)  jostly  extolling,  upon  other  occasions,  his  per- 
spicuity, accuracy,  erudition,  and,  above  all,  his  simplicity. 

(8)  ''Or  pendant  que  nous  sommes  encore  sur  le  faiste  de  cette 
sainote  montagne,  11  nous  la  fimt  horixonter  et  Jetter  la  veue  avec 

plaisir 

s2 
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CHAP,    omitted  any  interesting  circumstance  of  its  his- 
tory.    He  has  given  us  a  lively  picture  of    the 


^r'-  different  encampments  he  observed  from  the 
summit.  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  heS  "  to 
view,  from  the  top  of  that  mountain,  Arabs  en- 
camped by  thousands ;  tents  and  pavilions  of  all 
colours,  green,  red,  and  yellow  j  with  so  great 
a  number  of  horses  and  camels,  that  it  seemed 
like  a  vast  army,  or  a  city  hesieged :  and  to  the 
end  that  each  party  might  recognise  its  peculiar 
hanner  and  its  tribe,  the  horses  and  camels 
were  fastened  round  the  tents,  some  in  square 
battalions,  others  in  circular  troops,  and  others 
again  in  lines :  not  only  were  Arabs  thus  en« 
camped,  but  also  Turks  and  Druses^  who  main- 
tain abimdance  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  and 
asses,  for  the  use  of  the  caravans  coming  from  or 
going  to  Damascus^  Aleppo^  Mecca,  and  EgypL'^ 

Being  provided    with    an    addition    to    our 
escort,  of  ten  well-moimted  and  well-accoutred 


plaiBlr  8ur  toas  les  lieuz  coniid^rables  qu'on  y  desconvre,  k  llmitatioD 
de  la  grande  Saincte  Paule,  laquelle,  comme  dit  Sainct  Jerosme  (leron. 
Ep,  37.  ad  Eusto.)  montant  sur  le  Thabor,  ou  le  File  de  Dien  e'est 
transfigure,  elle  contemploit  les  montagnes  d'Hennon,  et  Hermonini, 
les  grandes  campagnes  de  Galilee."  &c.  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainete, 
p.  677.     Par.  1667. 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  579. 
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Arabs  in  the  service  of  Djezzar^  we  took  leave  ^'^^^• 
of  the  General  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  and,  having  ^^vO 
mounted  our  horses,  continued  our  journey 
across  the  plain,  towards  Jennin.  A  tolerahly 
accurate  notion  of  its  extent,  in  this  direction, 
may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  time 
we  spent  in  crossing  it.  We  were  exactly 
seven  hours^  thus  employed ;  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  in  each  hour.  Its 
breadth,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  twenty-one  miles.  The  people  of  the 
country  told  us  it  was  two  days'  journey  in 
length.  One  hour  after  leaving  the  camp,  we 
crossed  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
dominions  of  Dgezzar  Pasha  and  those  of  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus.  This  line  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  At  six  we  arrived  at 
Jennin?^  a  small  village,  where  we  passed  the  jemun. 
night.  The  setting  sun  gave  to  it  a  beautiful 
appearance,  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  place. 
Here  again  we  observed,  as  a  fence  for  gardens. 


(2)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  may  shew  how  regularly  computed 
distances,  in  this  part  of  Asia,  correspond  with  the  time  actually  em- 
ployed by  travellers  in  passing  them,  that  when  the  author  compared 
this  note  in  his  Journal  with  the  diary  of  Maundrell,  he  ibund  that  this 
traveUer  had  performed  the  same  journey  precisely  In  the  same  space  of 
time.  He  left  Jennin  at  midnight,  travelled  all  night,  and  in  seven 
hours  reached  the  opposite  side,  near  Nazareth.  Seep.  112.  Joum. 
from  Alepp.  ^c.    Oxt  1731. 

(3)  Written  Jenneen  by  Maiwdrcll.    Joum.fiwn  Aleppo,  ^.  p.  111. 
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^^^'  the  Cactus  Ficus  Indicus,  growipg  to  i^udd  enormous 
s^;^,  that  the  steiyi  of  each  plant  wf^  larger 
thaffi  a  man's  hody.  The  wood  of  jU  is  fihrpug, 
aiid  ui^t  for  mj  other  use  thap  a^  fuiel»  Tk^ 
wounds  which  its  almost  imperceptible  thonw 
indict  upon  those  who  vepturo  too  n^fur  it 
are  terrihla  in  this  climate  i  they  im  evm 
dangerous  tP  JEurppeqm,  It«  gaudy  hlosfii^m 
m^e  a  mppt  ^plepdid  show,  in  the  iuid9t  pf  the 
weapons  that  surrounded  then^.  The  ruJbDui  of 
a  palace  aud  of  a  mosque  in  Jennin  seem  to  prove 
that  it  was  onpe  a  place  of  piorp  iffiportanqe  tbm 
it  is  ^t  presept.  Jlfarble  pill4r9i  fountain^  wd 
even  piaz%^,  f^tiU  remain  in  a  veify  por&Qt 
state,  An  inscription  over  one  of  these  build- 
ings, in  Arabic^  purported  that  it  was  erected 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Selhn.  This  place 
is  the  GiN4i:A  of  antient  authors.  Under  this 
nam^  it  occurs  ii^  the  description  given  of 
Samaria  by  Josephus^  \  deriving  then,  as  it  does 
now,  the  pircumstance  of  its  notoriety  from  its 
situation  as  a  frontier  village.  It  was  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  province*.  Adrichomius 


(1)  Lib.  iii.  de  BeU.  c  2. 

(2)  ''  Pivala,    VicuB  qui  Samaritin  a  septeutrionetennioaty  in  campo 

situs,  ita  legit  Rufinus:  nam  in  Grseco  est  iv  fityaXigt  irtdlif 

Illic  loci  situs  est  hodieque  vicus  lQennin,Tel,  ut  alii  scribunt,  Jennin  die- 
tus^et  transeunt  ilium  qui  Ptolemaide  Samariam,  atque  ita  Hierosolymas, 
tendunt."    Beland.  Palast.  Ub.  iiL  torn.  II.  p.  812.    Utrecht,  1714. 
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describes  it   as  situate   at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^^J^- 

VI. 

Ephraim\  "  where,"  says  he,  "  Galilee  ends  and  ^>^-^/^^ 
Samaria  begins."  Quare8fmiMs  has  written  a  long 
chapter  concerning  this  place^.  Here  the  level 
country  terminates;  for  although  many  of  the 
authors,  by  whom  Giruea  is  mentioned,  describe 
it  as  situate  in  the  plain,  it  is  in  feet  placed,  as 
Adrichamius  affirms,  upon  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
upon  its  western  declivity. 

As  the  day  dawned  the  next  morning,  it  was  Effect  pro- 
pleasing  to  observe  the  effects  of  better  govern-  beuercto- 
ment  in  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  ^®™"®°*- 
Cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and  cheerful  counte- 
nances, exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Djezzar  Pasha^  where  all  was  deso- 
lation,  war,   and  gloominess.      We  began  our 
journey  to  Napolose  at  four  o'clock.     At  seven 
we  arrived  at  the   Castle  of  Santar7%  situate  SantopH. 
upon    a   hill,    and    much    resembling  the  old 
castellated  buildings    in    England.     It  is  very 
strong,  and,  for  a  place  of  so  much  consideration, 
it  may  be  wondered  that  no   account  is  given 
of   it,   even    by  authors   who   have    mentioned 
almost  every  village   in  the  Holy  Land.     We 


(3)  Adrichom.  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  Manassem,  I.  Nam.  38-  p.  73. 
ColoD.  1628. 

(4)  Quaresmii  Blue.  T.  8.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  torn.  II.  p.  817.     Antv.  1G30. 
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should  have  considered  this  as  the  site  of  the 
antient  Samaria,  were  it  not  for  the  express 
mention  made  by  Maundrell\  and  by  others,  of 
the  town  of  Sebastb,  still  preserving  a  name 
belonging  to  that  city.  Qiuiregmius  also  men- 
tions^ the  city  of  ^^  Sehastej  sine  Samaria^^  as 
occurring  in  the  route  from  Sichar  to  Jemm^  or 
Jennin:  although,  performing  this  journey,  we 
found  no  other  place  interrening,  except  Santarri; 
and  it  is  situate  upon  a  hill,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  antienC  Samaria^  which  lyAn- 
ville  places  midway  between  Gifuea  and  NapoUmet 
or  SicHEM.  To  enter  further  upon  this  subject 
at  present,  were  rather  to  perplex  than  to  illus- 
trate the  geography  of  the  country ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  left  for  future  travellers  to  explain  the 
real  situation  of  the  place  called  Sebaste  by 
Quaresmiusy  and  Sebasta  by  MaundrelU  suid 
possibly  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of 
SantoM. 


Antient  The  hill  ou  which  the  Castle  of  Santorri  is 

situate,  rises  upon  the  south  side  of  a  valley, 
bounded  by  other  hills   on  every  side  ;    being 


(1)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  pp.  59  and  111.    Oxf.  1721. 
{2)  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct.  tom.  IL  p.  810.     Ant?.  1699. 
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about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  five  in  length,    chap. 

This  fortress  held  out  against  Ujezzavj  when 

he  was  Pasha  of  Damascus^  and  compelled  him 

to  raise  the  siege  after   two   months.      Having 

ascended    to     the    castle,    we    were     admitted 

within    the    gate,    beneath   a    vaulted  passage, 

quite  dark,  from  its  tortuous  length  and  many 

windings.     In  the  time  of  the  Crusades^  it  must 

have  been  impregnable ;  yet  is  there  no  account 

of   it   in  any  author;    and    certainly  it   is  not 

of  later   construction   than   the   period   of  the 

Holy  Wars.      The  Governor  received  us  into 

a   large  vaulted    chamber,   resembling  what   is 

called   the  Keep^  in  some  of  our  old  Norman 

castles;    which    it   so  much  resembled,  that  if 

we   consider   the   part    acted   by  the  Normans 

in  those  wars,  it   is  possible  this  building  may 

have  owed  its  origin  to  them.      A  number   of 

weapons,    such    as    guns,   pistols,    sabres,    and 

poignards,  hung  round  the  walls.      Suspended 

with  these,   were  the  saddles,   gilded  stirrups, 

and  rich  housings,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 

citadel.       Upon    the    floor   were    couched    his 

greyhounds,  and  his   hawkers  stood  waiting  in 

the   yard   before    the   door   of  the   apartment; 

so  that  every  thing  contributed  to  excite  ideas 

of  other    times,    and    a   scene   of  former  ages 

seemed  to  be  realized  before  our  eyes.      The 

figure  of  the  Governor  himself  was  not  the  least 
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c^p.  interesting  part  of  the  living  picture.  He  had 
a  long  red  beard,  and  wore  a  dress  as  distin- 
guished by  feudal  magnificence  and  military 
grandeur  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He 
received  us  with  the  usual  hospitality  of  his 
countrym^i,  dismissed  the  escort  which  had 
accompanied  us  from  Acre^  seemed  proud  of 
placing  us  under  the  protection  of  his  peculiar 
soldierst  and  allowed  us  a  guard,  appointed 
from  his  own  troops  to  ensure  our  safety  as  far 
as  Napolose.  We  had  some  conyersatioii 
with  him  upon  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country,  particularly  of  Galilee.  He  said,  that 
the  rebel  Arabs  were  in  great  number  upon 
all  the  hills  near  the  Plain  of  JSsdraelon ;  that 
they  were  actuated,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
by  the  direst  motives  of  revenge  and  despair, 
for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  JDjezzar's  army ; 
but  that  he  believed  we  should  not  meet  with 
any  molestation  in  our  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

After  leaving  Santorr%  our  road  was  devious 
and  very  uneven,  over  a  mountainous  tract  of 
Napolose,  couutry,  Until  we  came  in  sight  of  Napolose^ 
otherwise  called  Neapolis^  and  NapoUoSy  the 
antient  Sichem.  The  view  of  this  place  much 
surprised  us,  as  we  had  not  expected  to  find 
a    city    of    such    magnitude    in    the    road    to 


or  Sichem. 
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Jemsalm*  li  sewiiB  to  be  the  jopnetropotis  of  a  chap. 
very  rich  md  extensive  oou^try•  aboimdiiig  with  v.^v^ 
provisions^  9^  all  the  necessary  articles  of  life, 
in  much  greater  profusion  than  the  town  of  Acre^ 
White  bread  wa9  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets^ 
of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Levant.  The  Gover-  ]^?q^ 
nor  of  Napolose  received  and  regaled  us  with  ^*™''- 
all  the  Tuagnifigeoce  of  an  Eastern  sovereign* 
Refreshments,  of  every  kind  known  in  the  couur 
try,  were  set  before  us ;  and  when  we  supposed 
the  list  to  be  exhausted,  to  our  very  great  asto^ 
nishment  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  was  brought 
in#  It  was  served  in  trays  which  were  placed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  divdn ;  and  there  being  no 
such  articles  of  furniture  as  chairs,  or  even  stools, 
we  were  forced  to  eat  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
Antients,  by  lying  down  in  a  reclining  posture, 
the  Governor  himself  setting  us  the  example* 
Nothing  seemed  to  gratify  our  host  more,  than 
that  any  of  his  guests  should  eat  heartily  :  andy 
to  do  him  justice,  every  individual  of  the  party 
ought  to  have  possessed  the  appetite  of  ten 
hungry  pilgrims,  to  satisfy  his  wishes  in  this 
respects 


^^ 


(1)  A  sUght  ftlluaon  to  thaw  little  timito  of  natioRal  chtiicter  wUl,  H 
it  hoped,  be  tolerated,  as  illustrating  the  extimordinary  hospitality  of  the 
comitry ;  notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  certain  readeia  to  any  detail 

concerning 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than 
the  view  of  Napolose.  from  the  heights  aroond 
State  of      it.     As  the  traveller  descends  towards  it  from 

tha  coon- 

try.  the    hills,    it    appears    luxuriantly    embosomed 

in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bowers  ; 
half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  stately 
trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold 
and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands.  Trade 
seems  to  flourish  among  its  inhabitants.  Their 
principal  employment  is  in  making  soap;  but 
the  manu&ctures  of  the  town  supply  a  very 
widely-extended  neighbourhood,  and  they  are 
carried  to  a  great  distance,  upon  camels.  In 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  met  caravans 


concerning  the  diet  and  accommodatioDS  of  travellen  upon  their  Jour- 
ney. For  a  similar  reason,  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  concerning 
the  water-melons  of  Napolose;  because,  although  the  name  of  that 
species  of  frait  be  familiar,  nothing  can  be  more  rare  than  the  firoit 
itself  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Water-melons  are  found  upon  most  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  no  one  can  be  said  to  know  any 
thing  of  their  excellence,  who  has  not  tasted  them  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Those  of  Napolose  and  of  Jaffii  attain  a  degree  of  maturity  and  flaTonr 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  water-melons  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  of 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same 
^rt  of  fruit.  Something,  as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
is  necessary  for  the  favourable  growth  of  this  plant;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently not  owing  to  peculiarity  of  latitude.  Its  medical  property,  as 
a  febrifuge,  has  only  been  admitted  of  late  years.  The  physicians 
of  Naples  have  used  its  fruit  with  success,  even  in  dangerous  cases; 
but  perhaps  that  which  might  afford  a  cure  in  one  climate 
would,  from  the  different  quality  of  the  fruit  itself,  be  deleterioaa  in 
another. 
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coming  from  Ghrand  Cairo ;  and  noticed  others  ^^^• 
reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the  '''^v^^ 
gates.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  j^^  ^^iUmb 
various  names  possessed  by  this  city  in  different  ^,J^" 
periods  of  its  history,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
which  among  these  names  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered its  peculiar  and  most  appropriate 
appellation,  must  be  referred  to  the  learned 
Reland^.  Every  thing  relating  to  it  is  inter- 
esting ;  but  upon  this  subject,  if  all  that  Reland 
alone  has  written,  in  more  than  one  part  of  his 
matchless  work,  were  duly  considered,  the  inves- 
tigation would  of  itself  constitute  a  copious 
dissertation.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  traveller  to 
be  informed,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  elegant  and  perspicuous  Phocasj 
himself  visiting  the  place,  and  describing  the 
city,  speaks  of  it*  as  "  Sichar,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans^  afterwards  called  Neapous/' 
Melandj  from  JosephtiSj  EusehiuSf  Epiphanius^ 
and  Jerom\    writes    it    Sichbm\      According 


(1)  IMand.  Palmi.  lUuttrat.VUb.  Ui.  torn.  II.  p.  1004.  TraJ.  Bat.  1714. 

(9)  *H  T&v  Jiafiopitiv  nfirpSiroXiQ  Scx^p  4  /<crd  ravra  KXtiOiiva 
VtAwoXic  KHfiivfi  fiiffov  i(to  PovvSv.  "  Samaritanorom  metropolis  Si- 
ehar;  cni  poetmodtim  Neapoli  nomen  ftiit;  inter  daoa  montes  sita.** 
PhocdB  Deicr,  T,  S.  cap.  13.  p.  17.  apad  Leo.  Allat.  2v/i/i.   Colon.  1663. 

(3)  ''  Transifit  Sichem,  (non  ut  plerique  errantes  legont  Sichar,)  qaiB 
nunc  NeapollB  appellatnr."  Hieronymut  in  EpitapMo  PauUe  Rel» 
PtdMt.  lib.  m.  torn.  II.  p.  1007. 

(4)  Eekmd.  ibid.  p.  1004. 
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to  the  antient  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  atid  tbre 
book  of  Judges,  it  wotiW  be  irritten  Sch£chem\ 
Josephus  says  that  the  natives  called  it  Mabartka; 
bnt  by  others  it  was  commonly  nanted  Neapoli^. 
It0  modem  appellation  is  Napolose.  To  the 
tPiditions  coiicerniiig  its  antfiquitiesr,  all  writers 
bear  testimony ;  and  since  crren  a  sceptic  has 
remaerked^  that  the  Christians  of  Pate5fJn^**fixed, 
by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each 
nemorable  event, "  we  may  surety  regard  them 
with  interest.  But  the  history  of  Sichetnj 
Feferring'to  events  long  prior  to  the  Christian 
dispMsationy  directs  ud  to  antiquities  which 
owe  notbmg  of  their  celebrity  to  any  traditiotuLl^ 
akt  The  traveHer,  directing^  his  footsteps 
towards  its  ancient  s^khreSj  as  everlasting  as 
the  rocks  in  which  they  are  hewn,  is  permitted, 
upon  the  authority  of  sacred  and  indi^utable 
record*,  to  contemplate  the  spot  where  the 
remains    of    Joseph  ^    of    Eleazar^    and    of 


(1)  Reland.  Palmt.  lUutt.  lib.  iii.  torn.  IL  p.  1004. 

(3)  JoMphuB,  lib.  T.  de  BeU,  Jud.  c.  4.  ed.  Rftyercamp.  Amst.  &C.1726. 

(3)  See  Gibbon.  Hist  &c.  chap.  38.  toI.  IV.  p.  88.  LoMlL  1807. 
Monsieur  Chateaubriand  has  referred  tothesameobseryatien  of  Gibbon. 
(See  Introduct*  to  Travels  in  Oreeecykc,  vol.  I.  p.  70.  Loud.  1811.)^  AA 
English  Commentator  may  perhaps  suspect  the  Hiatoriaii  of  koay, 

(4)  See  the  Book  of  Joshua,  c.  xxiv. 

(5)  "  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  Children  M  Israel  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechbm."    Josh,  zxiv.  32. 

(6)  ''And  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  died;  and  they  buriod- hitt 
in  a  hill  that  pertained  to  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in 
Mount  Ephraih."    Ibid.  ver.  33. 


(7)  *' Joshua,  the  son  of  Nan,  the  ferrant  of  the  Lobd,  died.  .  . 
And  they  buried  hhn  in  the  border  of  his  inheritmce  in  TlmnmCli-sendiy 
which  Is  is  Mewit  BPflOtjjK,  oo  the  norUi  side  of  tiie.hin  of  Gaasb." 
Ibid.  Tsr.  29, 90. 

(8}  See  Gtenesif y  ixsvlL 

(9)  ^  Aad^  Iteliold,  a  cDrnpiBy  of  Ishmeeliics  came  from  Giletd,  tvSth 
IMv  camels  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  mynfa,  going  to  eaivy  it 
down  to  Egypt."    Ibid.  t.  25. 

(10)  Ibid.  Ter.  36. 
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Joshua  ^  were  severally  deposited.  If  any  chap. 
thing  connected  with  the  memory  of  past  ages 
be  calculated  to  awaken  local  enthusiasm,  the 
land  around  this  city  is  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  that  distinction.  The  sacred  story  of 
events  transacted  in  the  fields  of  Sichem^  is, 
from  our  earliest  years,  remembered  with 
delight ;  but  having  the  territory  actually  before 
our  eyes  where  those  events  took  place,  and 
beholding  objects  as  they  were  described  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  grateful  impres- 
sion kindles  into  ecstacy.  Along  the  valley, 
we  beheld  '*a  company  of  IshmeeliteSj  coming 
from  GUead^f*'  as  in  the  days  of  Reuben  and 
JuBAH,  <'with  their  camels  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  myrrh,"  who  would  gladly  have 
purchased  another  Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and 
Gtrnveyed  him,  as  a  slave,  to  some  Potiphar  in 
JSgypf^.      Upon  the  hiUs  around,  flocka  and 
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CHAP,  herds  Were  feeding,  as  of  old* ;  nor  in  the  simple 
garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria  was  there  any 
thing  to  contradict  the  notions  we  may  entertain 
of  the  appearance  formerly  exhibited  by  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  The  Jews  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury acknowledged  that  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
then  existed  in  Sichemj  although  both  the  dty 
and  the  tomb  were  the  possession  and  the  boast 
of  a  people  whom  they  detested.  **  The  town,** 
says  Rabbi  Benjamin\  ^^  lies  in  a  vale,  be- 
tween Mount  Gefnzim  and  Mount  JEbalf  where 
there  are  above  a  hundred  Cuthaans^  who 
observe  only  the  law  of  Moses^  whom  men  call 
Smnarp-  Samaritans.  They  have  priests,  of  the  lineage 
of  Aaron  who  rests  in  peace ;  and  those  they 
call  AaroniteSj  who  never  marry  but  with  per* 
sons  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  that  they  may  not 
be  confounded  with  the  people.  Yet  these  priests 
of  their  law  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings 
in  their  congregations,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
law*;  *  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount 
GerizimJ     They  therefore  affirm  that  this  is  the 

(1)  <<  And  IsRABL  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  th« 
flock  in  Sbbchbm  ?  '*    Genena  zxzyii.  13. 

(2)  See  the  translation  by  Gerrans,  p.  60.    Lond.  17S3. 

(3)  The  Samaritans  were  called  Cnthseans  by  Jewish  Writers;  from 
Sanballad,  a  Cnthite,  who  was  their  founder.  See  Jotephnut  AnHq* 
lib.  xi.  c.  7. 

(4)  Deut.  xi.  29. 
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House  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  they  offer  burnt-  chap. 
offerings,  both  on  the  Passover  and  on  other 
festivals,  on  the  altar  which  was  built  on  Mount 
Gerizim^  of  those  stones  which  the  Children  of 
Israel  set  up,  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan. 
They  pretend  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
tribe  of  Ephram;  and  have  among  them  the 
Sepulchre  of  Joseph  the  Justj  the  son  of  our  father 
Jacobs  who  rests  in  peace  according  to  that 
saying*,  *  The  bones  also  of  Joseph^  which  the 
Children  of  Israel  brought  up  vnth  them  out  of 
Egyptj  buried  they  in  Shechem/" — MaundrelU 
the  only  English  writer  who  has  visited  Napolose^ 
is  more  explicit  than  the  earlier  Christian  pil- 
grims, concerning  this  place  ;  but  he  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  discussions  with  a  Samaritan 
priest,  concerning  the  difference  between  their 
text  and  the  Hebrew^  and  in  identifying  the  two 
mountains,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  between  which 
the  city  stands.  He  notices,  however,  the 
Tomb  of  Joseph ;  still  bearing  its  name,  unaltered, 
and  venerated  even  by  the  Moslems^  who  have 
built  a  small  temple  over  it^.     Its  authenticity  is 

(6)  Joih,  xxiT.  32. 

{IS)  "  We  Mw  on  our  right  hand,  jntt  withoat  the  city,  a  small 
moaqoe,  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  sepulchre  purchased  by  Jacob 
of  Emmor  the  finther  of  Shechem.  {Oen,  xxxiii.  10.)  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Joseph's  Sepulchre,  his  bones  having  been  here  interred, 
after  their  transportation  out  of  Egypt.  (Joih,  xxii.  82.)"  Joum. 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerus.  p.  62.    Oxf.  1721. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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^vt^'  ^^*  liable  to  controversy;  since  tradition  is,  in 
this  respect,  maintained  upon  the  authority  of 
sacred  Scripture ;  and  the  veneration  paid  to  it, 
by  Jew8^  by  Christiansy  and  by  Moslems^  has 
preserved,  in  all  ages,  the  remembrance  of  its 
situation^  Having  shewn  upon  a  former  occa^ 
sion,  that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  templet^ j  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  their  being  forgotten  among  men  who 
approached  them  as  places  of  worship.  The  Tomb 
of  Joshua  was  also  visited  by  Jewish  pilgrims 
in  the  twelfth  century.  This  is  proved  by  the 
Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Petachicu^^  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Senjamin  of  Tudela^ ;  and  its 
situation,  marked  by  him  with  the  utmost 
precision^  is    still   as   &miliar   to   the  J€w$  of 


(1)  *'  in  Sichem  Terd  relata  foerant  ome  Joseph   ex    JEotpto.'' 
JSugeHppuB,  P.  iii.  £v/i/i.  X.  Allot,  CoU  1053. 

(2)  See  Vol.  ILof  these  Trayels,  c.  ii.  p.  75.  octaToedit. 

(3)  PetachiiB  Itinerarium.  Vid.  Thsi*  Antiq,  Saer.  torn.  VI* 
Venet.  1746. 

(4)  <'Non  licet  R.  Petachiam  secalo  xii.  stataere  antiqaiorein,  ioA 
Uliid  potiiis  conaequltur,  R.  BeDjaminem  et  R.  Petachiam  fidiae 
coffiTOS."  Introd,  in  Petach.  Itin,  ab  J,  CkrittopK  WagemeUio.  n>id. 
1161,1162. 

(5)  **  Mods.  Gaasch  valdd  exoelsus  est,  atqne  in  eo  conditus  Obadias 
Propheta.    In  hunc  montem  pmaltam,  per  g^radus  fit  ascensos,  qal, 
ibi  IncisI  sunt,  atque  in  medio  montis  sepoltns  est  Josua  filins  Nim»  et, 

Jiixta  eum,  Caleb  Jephunne  Alius.    Props  horum  monumbnta  pons 

SCATURIT,  B  QUO    AQUA    OPTIMA    PBR    MOHTBM    MANAT,    IPSiaQUB 
SBPULCHHISy  BASlLICiB  BOBBOLfi  ADJi'ciUBTUB."     PetOChim  Itmor, 

Ibid.  1205, 1206. 
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PaUestine  as  the  place  where  the  Temple  of  chap. 
Solomon  originally  stood.  It  wasi  in  fact,  in 
the  midst  of  a  renowned  coemetery,  containing 
also  the  sepulchres  of  other  Patriarchs ;  particu- 
larly of  one,  whose  synagogue  is  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela^  as  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  warm  baths  of  TibericuP.  These 
tombs  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  like  those  of 
Telmessus  in  the  Gulph  of  Glaucusj  and  are 
calculated  for  duration,  equal  to  that  of  the 
hills  in  which  they  haye  been  excayated.  It 
may  also  be  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when 
writers  of  the  age  of  Benjamin  and  Petachias 
are  speaking  of  the  immediate  receptacles  of 
embalmed  bodies,  as  relics  held  in  veneration 
by  the  Jews,  they  refer  to  Soroi  constituting 
integral  parts  of  mountains  ;  which  have  been 
chisseled  with  a  degree  of  labour  not  to  be 
canceived  from  mere  description.  These  are 
monuments  on  which  a  lapse  of  ages  effects  no 
change :  they  have  defied,  and  will  defy,  the 
attacka  of  time,  and  continue  as  perfect  at  this 
hour  as  th^  were  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
completion.  Thus  we  are  informed  in  sacred 
Scripture,  according  to  the  Septuagint  Version, 


(6)  Benjaminis  ItinerEriam,  cap.  10.    Helmit  1636. 
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CHAP,  that,  when  J(9^6pA  died^  ^'thcy  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  *  eV  ry  ^6p(p'  in  Egypt ;"  that  is 
to  say,  in  one  of  those  immense  mono-lithal 
receptacles  to  which  alone  the  Antients  applied 
the  name  of  SOPOS :  they  were  appropriated 
solely  to  the  burial  of  men  of  princely  rank; 
and  their  existence,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  thousand  years,  is  indisputably  proved,  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  them  in  the  principal 
Pyramid  of  Egypt.  Therefore,  when  our  Eng^ 
lisk  Translators  render  the  Hebrew  or  the  Gfreei 
appellation  of  such  a  receptacle  by  our  word 
caffiriy  necessarily  associating  ideas  of  a  perish- 
able box  or  chest  with  the  name  they  use,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  it  stated  by  Harmer^  in 
his  Observations  on  Scripture,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  remains  of  distinguished 
persons  in  the  East  were  honoured  "wiih  9l  coffin^ 
as  a  mark  of  their  rank ;  whereas,  says  he*, 
*'  with  us  J  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins :"  or 
that  other  authors  should  deride,  and  consider 
as  preposterous,  the  traditions  mentioned  by 
Jewish  Rabbins,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time. 


(1)  Qcn.  L.  26.    In  the  English  Yenion,  the  words  are,  ''He  was 
put  in  a  coffin.^' 

(2)  See  Harmer'0  Obeeryations  on  Scripture,  yoI.  III.  p.  69,  70. 
Lond.  1808. 
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presume  to  identify  the  coffins  of  their  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets.  When  it  is  once  understood 
what  the  real  monuments  are,  to  which  those 
traditions  allude ;  the  veneration  always  paid 
by  that  people  to  a  place  of  sepulture;  their 
rigorous  adherence,  in  burial,  to  the  ccemeteries 
of  their  ancestors ;  the  care  with  which  memo- 
rials are  transmitted  to  their  posterity;  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  their 
customs  and  history,  which  cannot  here 
be  enumerated ;  it  is  not  merely  probable 
but  it  amounts  almost  to  certainty,  that  the 
sepulchres  they  revere  were  originally  the 
tombs  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  now 
ascribed. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sichem 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  Samaria*.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Samaritans^  not  merely 
as  people  of  Samaria^  but  as  a  sect  at  variance 


(3)  GerranSy  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Bexgamin, 
pabllshed  in  1783,  makes  use  of  an  allusion  to  the  Prophet  Daniel's 
coffin,  aa  a  proof  of  the  spurious  nature  of  the  Work.  (See  Dissert, 
p.  10,  prefixed  to  the  volume.)  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Benjamin's  Itinerary  is  a  mere  compilation;  but  the  objection  thus 
niged  does  not  impeach  its  veracity.  The  tradition  alluded  to  was 
probably  borrowed  from  former  writers. 

(4)  Josephus,  Antiq,  lib.  xL  c.  8. 
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with  the  other  Jewtt.  They  consisted  pria- 
cipally  of  deserters  from  JudcBa ;  and  they  have 
contmaed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  tenets  to 
the  present  day'.  Sichem^  according  to  Pro- 
copius\  was  much  fAYOured  hy  the  Emperor 
Justinian^  who  restored  the  sanctviaries,  and 
added  largely  to  the  other  public  edifices  of  the 
city.  The  principal  object  of  veneration,  among 
the  present  inhabitants,  is  Jacob*s  WelU  over 
which  a  church  was  formerly  erected^.  This 
is  situate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town*. 


(1)  Joflephof  Mys  of  them,  that  they  boeeted  of  their  Jeiriib  od|^ 
whenever  the  Jews  were  in  prosperity,  bat  disowned  any  conneetloo 
with  them  when  in  adTorsity.    Vid.  Aniiq.  lib.  zi.  c.  8. 

(2)  The  antlent  medals  of  tlie  city  bear  the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolis. 
Spanhcim  {De  Prcut*  et  Ut.  Numism,  p,  769.  Amst.  1761),  notices  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  in  Seguin*B  Collection,  with  this 
inscription,  «AA0YINEAn0AI2AMAP£IAI.  Vaillant  mentions 
colonial  coins  of  Philip  the  Elder,  on  which  appeared  Moont  Gerizim, 
with  a  temple  on  its  summit*  For  an  account  of  this  temple,  named, 
by  Antiochus,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter*  see  JasephuSf  Antiq,  lib.  zi.  c.  8. 
lib.  zii.  c.  7. 

(3)  See  Reland.  PalcsH.  Illmt,  lib.  iii.  p.  1008.  tom.II.  Utrecht,  1714- 
Proeopiiu,  lib.  v.    De  ^dtfieUi  Jiutiniani,  cap.  7. 

(4)  Attributed, as  usual,  to  the  Empress  Hblbna.  (See  MaundrtlVM 
Journey,  p.  62.)  Arculfe,  as  preserved  in  Adamnanus,  giTCS  a  plan  of 
it,  which  proves  its  form  to  have  been  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  (lib.  U* 
de  Loc.  Sonet.)  This  is  also  in  Reland's  Work,  (p.  1008.  tom.  II. 
PdUBst.  lUuet.  Utrecht,  1714.)  It  was  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  in  the 
fourth  century.  Antoninus  the  Martyr  saw  it  in  the  sizth ;  Arculfb, 
hi  the  seventh ;  WXllibald,  in  the  eighth  ;  and  Phocab,  in  the  twelfth. 

(5)  ''  About  one  third  of  aa  hour  from  Naplosa,  we  came  to 
'  Jacob's  Well.'  "    Journey  from  Alep,  to  Jenu.  p.  6S.    Ozf.  1781. 
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in  the  road  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  has  been  visited  ^^^^* 
by  pilgrims  of  all  ages ;  but  particularly  since 
the  Christian  sera,  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  revealed  himself  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  The  spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by 
the  Efxingelist^j  and  so  little  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty, from  the  dbrcumstance  of  the  v>ell  itself 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that,  if  no 
tradition  existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  no  Christian 
scholar  ever  attentively  read  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  John^  without  being  struck  with  the 
numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth  which 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  its  perusal  Within 
so  small  a  compass  it  is  impossible  to  find,  in 
other  writings,  so  many  sources  of  reflection 
and  of  interest.  Independently  of  its  importance 
as  a  theological  document,  it  concentrates  so 
much  information,  that  a  volume  might  be  filled 
with  its  singular  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  Jcws^  and  the  gec^aphy  of  the  country. 
All  that  can  be  collected  upon  these  subjects 
from  Josephuf  seems  but  as  a  comment  to 
this  chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord  from 
Judcea  into  Galilee  ;  the  cause  of  it ;  his  passage 


(6)  John,  c.  !▼. 

(7)  Vid.  Aniiq.  Ub.  zi.  c.  A,  7,  8.    Ub.  xii.  c  S,  7.  &c. 
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CHAP,    through  the  territory  of  Samaria ;  his  approach 

to  the  metropolis  of  that  country ;    its  name ; 

his  arrival  at  the  Amorite  field  which  terminates 

the  narrow  valley  of  Sichern^ ;  the  antient  custom 

of  halting  at  a  well ;  the  female  employment  of 

drawing  water ;  the  Disciples  sent  into  the  city 

for  foody  hy  which  its  situation  out  of  the  town 

is   so  ohviously  implied ;    the  question    of  the 

woman   referring    to  existing  prejudices  which 

separated  the  Jews  from   the  Samaritans;  the 

depth  of  the  well ;  the  Oriental  allusion  contained 

in  the  expression  "  living  water  f*  the  history  of 

the  welU  and  the  customs  thereby  illustrated; 

the  worship    upon   Mount  Gerizim ;    all  these 

occur  within  the  space  of  twenty  verses  ;     and 

if   to  these  be  added,  what    has   already  been 

referred   to^    in   the    remainder   of    the    same 

chapter,  we  shall  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  field, 

which,  in  the  words  of  Him  who  contemplated 

its  ultimate  produce^    "  wf*  may  lift  up  our 

EYES,      AND      LOOK      UPON,      FOR     IT      IS      WHITE 
already    TO   HARVEST." 


(1)  "  At  thiB  toelly  the  narrow  valley  of  Sychem  ends;  opening 
itself  into  a  wide  field,  which  is  probably  part  of  that  paroel  of  ground 
given  by  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph."  Journey  from  Alep.  to  Jent$, 
p.  68.    Ozf.  1721. 

(2)  See  p.  185,  Note  1  ;  and  p.  186;  of  this  volume. 

(3)  John;  iv.  85. 


Hoi;  Scpulcbre,  u  it  eiiited  prior  to  tta  repanUioa,  A.D.  156S. 
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Journey  to  Jerusalem — Singular  Cultivation  of 
Judasa — Jacob''a  Field — Bethel — Beer — Proa- 
pect  of  the  Holy  City — Formalities  of  a  Public 
Entry — Peception  by  the  lyihalntants — Gate  of 
Damascus — Identity  of  "the  Holy  Places" — 
Visit  to  the  Governor —  Convent  of  St.  Salva- 
dor— Appearance  of  the  Jifonks — Dormitory 
for  Travellers — Pilffrim's  Chamber — Convent 
Stores — Library — Exactions  of  the  Turks — 
Afanufactures  of  Jerusalem — Jlfeeca  Fruit — 
Fetid  Limestone — Water  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
Visit  to  "  the  Holy  Places'''-  Sepulchre  of  the 
Messiah — Its  Identity    dvputed^Itt  present 
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Appearance — Other  MeUcs — Plan  for  the  Sur- 
vey  of  the  City — Sion  Oate — Discovery  made 
by  the  Author — Iriference  derived  from  it — 
Possible  Site  of  Go%otha,  or  Calvaiy —  Greek 
Inscriptions — Remarkable  Tomb — Hebrew  In- 
scriptions — Conjecture  respecting  Mount  Sion. 

VII. '  i^E  left  Napolose  one  hour  after  midnight,  that 
Journey  to  we  might  reach  Jerusalem  early  in  the  same 
Jen«ucm.  ^^^      ^^  ^^^  however  much  deceived  con- 

ceming  the  distance.  Our  guides  represented 
the  journey  as  a  short  excursion  of  five  hours : 
it  proved  to  be  a  most  fatiguing  pilgrimage  of 
eighteen\    The  road  was  mountainous,  rocky, 

(1)  Authors  disagree  rery  much  eoneeming  this  distance.  Rdmnd. 
who  compares  the  eompated  measure,  by  time,  with  the  Boman  mBes, 
(Vid.  <*  Mensmte  quibos  TOteres  locoram  interralla  metinntory**  PdUui. 
niuat.  lib.  il.  c.  1.)  malies  an  hour's  Joamey  eqniTalent  to  three  miles; 
and  this  corresponds  with  its  relative  proportion  to  a  French  leagae,  or 
to  three  English  miles.  But,  in  the  Talnable  map  wherein  he  has  exhi- 
bited the  distances  of  places  in  Roman  miles,  from  Josephns,  Eosebins, 
Arrian,  Diodorus  Sicalus,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninos,  (Vid.  cap.  5, 
id.  lib.)  be  states  the  distance  between  Napolose  and  Jenisalera  as  equal 
to  forty  Roman  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-eight  from  Napolose  to 
Bethel,  and  twelve  from  Bethel  to  Jerusalem.  Again,  in  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  Holy  Land  (Vid.  torn.  I.  p.  423.  Trqj.  Bat,  1714.)  he 
gives,  from  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  an  antient  anonymous  Itinerary,  the 
following  distances : 

Ab   Hierosolymis  ad   Bethel,  ex  Itinerar.  veter. 


.  mil.  IS. 
Hieros.  et  Eusebio  - 


-} 

Inde  ad  Neapolin,  ex  eodem  Itiner.       ...     mil.  38,  vel.  29. 

The  fact  is»  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  illustration  of  the  geography  of  this  country,  the  subject  still 
remains  undecided.  We  have  no  accurate  map  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and 
were  we  to  collect  the  distances  from  books  of  Travels  the  Ukbour  woald 

be 
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and  fall  of  loose  stones^:    yet  the  coltivatioii    chap. 

VII. 

was  everywhere  maryelloas :  it  afforded  one  of 


the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  l^^^^ 
which  it  is  possible  to  behold.     The  limestone  «^-^^»-^ 
rocks  and  stony  valleys  of  Judcea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vinetj  and  olive" 


be  frnitleat.  Phocai,  who  is  generally  aocorate,  states  the  distance  between 
Sam AmiA  (i.  e,  Sicbem,  Tel  NeapoHs)  and  Jbrubalkh  most  erroneously ; 
Baking  it  only  eqnal  toeighty-fonr  stadia^or  ten  milee  and  a  half:  'Awd 
His  ^futpgiag  Iwc.V^C  ^T^C  ir6Xf«c  thl  crania  dydofiKoyra  riavapa, 
'*A  8amari4  ad  sacram  ciTltatem  stadia  nomerantor  qoatnor  et  octoginta." 
XPh&cm  Deter^.  T,  5.  o^>.  14.)  This  would  only  allow  a  jowney  •f 
Ihiee  honn  and  «  half.  H anndiell  makes  it  eleven  hoars  and  thirty- 
Uto  minotes,  according  to  the  following  statement  from  hisJoomal. 
(See  pp.  6S9  69, 64, 66, 67.  Joum.fiom  AUp.  to  Jem.  Ozf.  1781.) 

Hours* 

Mi^losa  to  Kane  Leban  —  4 

Kane  Leban  to  Bethel     —  If 

Bethel  to  Beer t| 

Beer  to  Jerusalem 3| 


11  .86min. 
Adapting,  thereibre,  Maandrell*s  time  to  Bdand's  scale,  tlie  distance 
would  be  little  more  than  thirty-four  miles  and  a  half.  We  considered 
it  to  be  much  more ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  measure,  eren 
by  actual  obeenration  of  the  country,  owiog  to  its  mountainous  and 
nigged  nature. 

(2)  If  the  following  passage  from  Phocas  afforded  the  only  internal 
eridence  to  be  found  in  his  Work,  of  his  having  visited  the  country,  tra^ 
Tellers,  who  follow  him,  will  deem  it  sattefaetory.  *H  ^'o^  irava  XcO^ 
(rrpwroc,  "^^  ravra,Mrr^Cifpoc  oS^a  4  iraira  recafny  X*^>  "^  ^^^Xf^^P^ 
koTi  col  car^/KircXoc  cat  vir4^cv^p#c.  "  Via  est  omnis  lapidibus  strata ; 
et,  licet  tota  ea  regio  siccitate  arescat,  et  sqvalleat,  ubique  tamen  yitibas 
et  arboribus  eonstipatur."  Phoem  Deter,  Terr,  Stmet.  e,  14.  Colon.  1663. 
The  extraordinary  cultiration  of  this  ringular  conntiy,  and  the  mode  of  it, 
is  also  noticed  by  Manndrell.  See  Jewmflrom  Alep.  to  Jenu,  pp.  64,66. 
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CHAP,  trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their  utmost  sum- 
mits, were  overspread  with  gardens  :  all  of  these 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  bar- 
ren mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile,  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  upon  which  soil  had  been  accu- 
mulated with  astonishing  labour.  Among  the 
standing  crops,  we  noticed  milletj  cotton^  Unseed, 
and  tobacco;  and,  occasionally,  small  fields  of 
barley.  A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  con- 
vey any  adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce : 
it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  JEast,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  efiect  of  this 
upon  the  people  was  strikingly  pourtrayed  in 
every  countenance  :  instead  of  the  depressed  and 
gloomy  looks  of  Djezzar  Pasha's  desolated  plains, 
health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were  visible  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the 
Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its 
perennial  harvest^ ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air^ ;  its 

(1)  *'The  seaaons,*'  Bays  Josephus, "  seem  to  nuuDtaiQ  a  oompetitioni 
which  should  be  most  prodoctiTe."  See  his  accooQt  of  the  eountry 
around  the  Lake  of  Gennesaretb,  (lib.  iii.  de  BelL  c.  IS.)  aa  cited  in  a 
fonner  chapter  of  this  Work. 

(2)  We  saw  neither  moeqoitoes  nor  locusts ;  nor  did  the  croaking  of 
toads  or  frogs  denote  the  Ticinity  of  any  of  those  deadly  marshes  which 
poison  the  atmosphere  on  so  many  shores  of  the  Mediterraoean. 
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limpid  springs  :  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  ^^j^* 
plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  he 
indeed  '^  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  hlessed^ : 
God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wine." 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  through  the 
valley  lying  hetween  the  two  mountains  JEbal 
and   Gerizim*.      We  passed    the   Sepulchre  of 


(8)  Geo.  xztU.  27,  88. 

(4)  Sbal,  aometimes  written  Gebal,  iB  upon  the  north ;  and  Oerizim, 
or  Oarizim,  ai>on  the  south.  The  streets  of  Napolose  mn  parallel  to 
the  latter ;  which  OTorlooks  the  town.  (  Vid,  Joseph,  lib.  t.  Antiq,  c.  9.) 
*'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  Ood  hath  brought 
thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt 
put  the  blesnng  upon  Mount  Gbrizim, and  theeurse  upon  Ebal."  (Deut, 
zL  89.)  Also,  in  the  record  of  the  corenant,  (Dent.  zztU.  6.)  the  people 
are  directed  to  build  an  altar  of  whole  etonee  upon  Mount  Ebal.  *'  And 
Moue  charged  the  people  (ibid.  t.  11.)  the  same  day,  saying,  These 
tshall  stand  upon  Mount  Gbrizim,  to  bless  the  people ;"  ''  and  (ibid. 
T.  13.)  these  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal,  to  curse."  (See  also  Joeh. 
Till.  33.)  The  Samaritans  haye  now  a  place  of  worship  upon  Mount 
Gbrizim.  (See  Maundrell,  Jounufiom  Alepp.toJeru$.'p.59,)  Beland 
(torn.  II.  p.  1006,  tom.  I,  p.  344,  Trqj.  Bat.  1714)  wrote  the  name  of 
this  mountain  both  Garizim  and  Gerizim*  The  Samaritans,  according  to 
Phocas,  belie?ed  that  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  stands  upon  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east,  Abraham  prepared  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac  ^Qv  rb  it^iktrtpov  ifirdpxH'  rb  6poc  Iv  if  ol  ^&anapiiQ 
\Myov9t  xpilM^rf^ai  rtf  'APpadfi  rSv  OtbVf  Kai  rj}v  Ovaiav  (ffr^irai  rov 
'Ifroibe.  "  In  dezteriore  montium  Samaritanorum  ea  traditio  est,  Deus 
Abrahamo  responsum  dedit,  et  Isaacum  in  sacrifldnm  petiit"  Phoees 
Deee.  Terr.  Sonet,  c.  13.    Col.  1653. 


Fldd. 
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CHAP-  Joseph\  and  the  WM  of  Jacoh\  whwe  the  Vallqr 
of  Sichem  opens  into  a  froitfdl  plain,  watered  by  a 
stream  which  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  allowed, 
Jacob's  by  all  writers,  to  be  the  piece  of  land  mentioned 
by  St  John\  which  Jacob  bought^  *'  at  the  hand 
of  the  children  ofJSmmarf''  and  where  he  erected 
his  altar^  to  "the  God  oilsraeW  Afterwards,  as  the 
day  dawned,  a  cloudless  sky  foretold  the  exces- 
siye  heat  we  should  have  to  encounter  in  this 
day's  journey :  and  before  noon,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit 9  thermometer,  in  the  most  shaded 
situation  we  could  find,  stood  at  102  degrees. 
Our  umbrellas  scarcely  afforded  protection,  the 
reflection  from  the  ground  being  almost  as  in- 
supportable as  the  sun's  direct  rays.  We  had^ 
during  the  morning,  a  long  and  most  tedious 
ride,  without  rest  or  refreshment;  silently  fol- 
lowing our  guides,  along  a  narrow  and  stony 
track,  over  a  mountainous  coimtry,  and  by  the 
edge  of  precipices.  We  passed,  without  notice, 
a  place  called  Lehan  by  Maundrell\  the  Lehonah 


(I)  See  Maundrell's  Journey,  &e.  p.  S3.    Ozf.  1791 . 
(8)  '^  At  about  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplosa,  we  came  to 
Jacob's  Wbll."  Ibid, 

(3)  Chap.  ir.  5. 

(4)  Genesis  zxxiii.  19. 

(5)  ^  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it  (EI-EIohe-Israel) 
God,  the  God  of  Israel."    IHd.  t.  20. 

(6)  See  p.  63,  Joum.  from  Aleppo,  &c. 
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of  Scripture:  also^  about  six  hours*  distance  from  chap. 
Napolose^  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  two  high  v^^J-^ 
rocky  hills^  the  ruins  of  a  village,  and  of  a 
monastery,  situate  where  the  Bethel  of  Jacob  is  BetheL 
supposed  to  have  been^.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
is  an  existing  comment  upon  the  record  of  the 
sUmy  territory y  where  "  he  took  of  the  stones  of  the 
place  9  and  put  them  for  his  piUows.''  At  two 
o'clock  p.  M.  we  halted  for  a  little  repose,  near  a 
well,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  ruined  building. 
This  place  was  said  to  be  three  hours'  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  de- 
scribed by  MaundrelU  under  the  name  of  Beer^ ; 
so  called,  says  he,  from  its  fountain  of  water, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Michmash  of  sacred 
Scripture^.  It  is  described  by  him  as  distant 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  Holy 


(7)  See  p.  69y  Joam.  from  Aleppo,  Sec 

(8)  Gen.  zztIH.  19. 

(9)  ^  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  it  has  a  plentiftil  fimntahi  of  excellent 
water,  from  which  it  has  ita  name.  At  its  upper  side  are  remains  of  ao 
ddefaarch,  built  by  the  Brapreas  Hdena,  in  memory  of  die  blessed  Vir- 
giny  whoy  when  she  was  hi  qnest  -of  the  child  Jesas,  as  it  is  related 
(Luke  iL  24.),  came  (as  tradition  adds)  to  this  city."  J<mm,fromAlep, 
to  Jenu.  p.  64.    Oxf.  1721. 

(10)  1  Sam.  ziU.  16,  2d.  idw.  6.  This  position  of  Ifflrhmash  by 
Manndrell  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  situation  assigned  to  it  by 
Beland  (Potosf.  lUusi.  tom.  II.  p.  897.  Trqj.  Bat.  1714.)  upon  the 
authority  of  Euseblos :  "  Est  Tieos  grandis  9  miL  ab  JEhk  (Hierosolymlk) 
propd  Rama,  teste  Easebio." 
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CHAP.  City\  This  name  of  our  halting-plaoe  is  not 
found,  however,  in  any  of  our  Journals.  Here, 
upon  some  pieces  of  very  mouldy  hiscuit,  a  few 
raw  onions,  (the  only  food  we  could  find  upon 
the  spot,)  and  the  water  of  the  well,  we  all  of  us 
fed  with  the  best  possible  appetite ;  and  could  we 
have  procured  a  little  salt,  we  should  have  deemed 
our  fare  delicious. 

At  three  p.  m.  we  again  moimted  our  horses, 
and  proceeded  on  our  route.  No  sensation  of 
fatigue  or  heat  could  counterbalance  the  eager- 
ness and  zeal  which  animated  all  our  party,  in 
the  approach  to  Jbrusalbm  ;  every  individual 
pressed  forward,  hoping  first  to  announce  the 
joyful  intelligence  of  its  appearance.  We  passed 
some  insignificant  ruins,  either  of  antient  build- 
ings or  of  modem  villages ;  but  had  they  been 
of  more  importance,  they  would  have  excited 
little  notice  at  the  time,  so  earnestly  bent  was 
every  mind  towards  the  main  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity.  At  length,  after  about  two  hours 
had  been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and 
suspense,  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south — 


(1)  '*  LeaTing  Beer,  Sec,  in  two  hours  and  one  third,  we  came  to  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  from  whence  we  had  the  first  prospect  of  Jerusalem.  In 
one  hour  more,  we  approached  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City."  Jcurm. 
from  A  Up,  to  Jerus,  p.  66.     Oxf.  1 72 1 . 
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"  Hagiopolis  I '*  exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van     chap. 

VII. 

of  our  cavalcade ;  and  instantly  throwing  him-  \^^^^ 
self  from  his  horse,  was  seen  upon  his  knees,  ff'^JSJ^oiy 
bare-headed,  facing  the  prospect  he  surveyed.  ^^^^' 
Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  us  alP.  The 
effect  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  through- 
out the  whole  company.  Many  of  our  party, 
by  an  immediate  impulse,  took  off  their  hats,  as 
if  entering  a  church,  without  being  sensible  of 
so  doing.  The  Greeks  and  Catholics  shed  tor- 
rents of  tears ;  and  presently  beginning  to  cross 
themselves,  with  unfeigned  devotion,  asked  if 
they  might  be  permitted  to  take  off  the  covering 
from  their  feet,  and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city 
alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched  and 
ruined  town,  bv  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem^  we   beheld,  as  it  were. 


(8)  We  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  stantas  in  Tasao,  on 
the  first  sight  of  Jbhusalbm  : 

<*  Ali  b'i  ciascano  al  core,  ed  ali  al  piede : 
Nd  del  suo  ratto  andar  perd  s'aecorge. 
Ma  quando  il  sol  gli  aridi  campi  fiede 
Con  raggj  assai  ferrenti,  e  in  alto  sorge, 
Ecco  apparir  Gemsalem  si  vede ! 
Ecco  additar  Gemsalem  si  scorge ! 
Ecco  da  mille  Toci  unitamente 
Oerusalemme  salutar  si  sente ! "  O,  L,  Cant.  3. 

VOL.    IV.  U 
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CHAP,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis  ;  presenting 
a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries  ;  all  of  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with  incoQ' 
ceivable  splendour^  As  we  drew  nearer,  our 
whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  lofty  hills  sur- 
rounding it  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance 
of  elevation  less  than  it  really  has^.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  walls, 
we  passed  a  large  ruin  upon  our  right  hand, 
close  to  the  road.  This,  by  the  reticulated 
masonry  upon  its  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  vaulted  foundations  of  brick- work, 
evidently  denoted  a  Roman  building.  We  could 
not  obtain  any  account  of  it ;  neither  has  it  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  de- 
scribed the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

(1)  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  other 
point  of  view  where  Jerusalem  is  seen  to  so  much  advantage.  In  the 
celebrated  prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  city  lies  too  low ;  is 
too  near  the  eye ;  and  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  hirtTs'eye  view ; 
it  has  all  the  formality  of  a  plan  or  topographical  survey. 

(2)  'H  dk  ayia  ndXiQ  KiXrat  fikaov  Sia^opwv  ^apdyytav,  Kai  Povv&v, 
Kal  Itrri  t6  iv  aifTy  Oiupovfitvov  Oavfiatrrbvt  iv  rai)ry  ydp  vTrepavtV' 
TJiKvla  oparai  i)  troXif  Kai  %0a/iaX4*  KpbQ  ydp  ri^v  r^c  *IovSaiaQ  xupav 
lariv  virtpKeifiiVTj,  npbQ  Sk  ra  lx^/<i€va  ravriig  yi|<SXo^  x^^M^^^'^^** 
"  Sancta  civitas  variis  vallibus  et  montibus  circumsepitur,  nee  admira- 
tione  caret  quod  in  ea  spectatur ;  eodem  enim  temporis  momento,  et 
supereminens  et  depressa  apparet :  namque  si  JudsBSB  oram  inspexeris, 
supereminet;  si  colles  illi  adheerentes  complanatur."  Phoca  Dete, 
Terr.  Sand.  c.  14.    Colon.  1063. 
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At  this  place,  two  Turkish  officers,  mounted    chap. 

.  VII. 

OT^  beautiful  horses  sumptuously  caparisoned,  v^^v^ 
came  to  inform  us,  that  the  Governor,  having 
intelligence  of  our  approach,  had  sent  them  to 
escort  us  into  the  city.  When  they  arrived,  we 
were  all  assembled  upon  an  eminence,  admiring 
the  splendid  appearance  of  Jemsalem;  and  being 
impressed  with  other  ideas  than  those  of  a  vain 
ostentation,  would  gladly  have  declined  the 
parade,  together  with  the  interruption  caused 
by  a  public  entry.  This  was,  however,  said  to 
be  imavoidable ;  it  was  described  as  a  necessary 
mark  of  respect  due  to  Djezzar  Pctshay  under 
whose  protection  we  travelled ;  as  well  as  of 
consequence  to  our  future  safety.  We  were  Fonnau- 
therefore  consigned  to  our  Moslem  conductors,  PubUc 
and  marshalled  accordingly.  Our  attendants  ^' 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  in  the  rear ;  and  it 
was  evident,  by  the  manner  of  placing  us,  that 
we  were  expected  to  form  a  procession  to  the 
Governor's  house  and  to  appear  as  dependants, 
swelling  the  train  of  his  two  emissaries.  Our 
British  tars,  not  relishing  this,  would  now  and 
then  prance  towards  the  post  of  honour,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  taking  the 
lead.  As  we  approached  the  gates  of  the  city, 
the  concourse  of  people  became  very  great,  the 

u  2 
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CHAP,    walls   and   the  road   side  beins    covered     mth 

VII.  ,  ^  ® 

v^^*v^  spectators.  An  immense  multitude,  at  the  same 
J^^**J^_  time,  accompanied  us  on  foot ;  some  of  whom, 
habitaots.  welcoming  the  procession  with  compliments  and 
caresses,  cried  out.  Ban*  Inglesi !  Viva  VlngU- 
terra  r  others,  cursing  and  reviling,  called  us 
a  set  of  rascally  Christian  dogs,  and  filthy 
infidels.  We  could  never  learn  why  so  much 
curiosity  had  been  excited  ;  unless  it  were,  that 
of  late,  owing  to  the  turbulent  state  of  public 
affairs,  the  resort  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem  had 
become  less  frequent  ;  or  that  they  expected 
another  visit  from  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  who  had 
marched  into  Jerusalem  with  colours  flying  and 
druips  beating,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  English 
sailors.  He  protected  the  Christian  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  by  hoisting  the  British  standard 
upon  the  walls  of  their  monastery.  Novelty, 
at  any  period,  produces  considerable  bustle  at 
Jerusalem:  the  idleness  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  uniform  tenor  of  their  lives,  rendered  more 
than  usually  dull  by  the  cessation  of  pilgrimage, 
naturally  dispose  them  to  run  after  a  new  sight, 
or  to  listen  to  new  intelligence.  The  arrival  of 
a  Tahtar  courier  from  the  Vizier's  army,  or  the 
coming  of  foreigners  to  the  city,  rouses  Christians 
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from  their  prayers,  Jews  frt)m  their  traffic,  and    ^yi^*** 
even  Moslems  from  their  tobacco  or  their  opium,  v^v^*' 
in  search  of  something  new. 

Thus  attended,  we  reached  the  Gate  of  Gate  of 
Damascus  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening^. 
Chateaubriand  calls  this  Bab-el- Hamona  or  Bab- 
el-Cham,  the  Gate  of  the  Column^.  *' When," 
says  he,  "  Simon  the  Cyrenian  met  Christ,  he 
was  coming  from  the  gate  of  Bamasais  ;*'  thereby 
adopting  a  topography  suited  to  the  notions 
generally  entertained  of  the  relative  situation  of 
Mount  Calvary  and  the  Prcetorium^  with  regard 
to  this  gate ;  Simon  being  described*  as  *•  coming 
out  of  the  country,*'  and  therefore,  of  coursct 
entering  by  that  gate  of  the  city  contiguous  to 
**  the  dolorous  way.**       It  were,  indeed,  a  rash 

.    .  Identity  o' 

undertaking  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  opinions  «<  The 
so  long  entertained  concerning  what  are  called  places.*' 
**the    Holy    Places''    of    this    memorable    city. 
"  Never,"   says    the    author   now   cited*,   "  was 
subject    less    known    to    modem   readers,    and 
never  was  subject   more  completely  exhausted." 


(1)  Thursday,  July  the  9th. 

(2)  Travels  in  Greece,  Paletiine,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  88.    Lond.  1811. 

(3)  "  As  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon  a  Cyrenian 
coming  out  of  the  country.*'    Luke  iziii.  36. 

(4)  ChAteaubT%an(V$  Travel*,  vol.  II.  p.  2.    Lond.  1811. 
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CH^p.    Men  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  unto 
whose  authority  even  reverence    is    dueS    have 
written  for  its    illustration ;    and    some   of    the 
ablest  modem   geographers,  quitting    more  ex- 
tensive   investigations,    have   applied    all    their 
ingenuity,  talents,  and    information,  to    the  to- 
pography  of    Jerusalem}.      It    might  therefore 
seem     like    wanton    temerity,    to    dispute    the 
identity  of    places  whose  situation  has  been  so 
ably  discussed  and  so  generally  admitted,  were 
there   not   this    observation    to   urge,  that    the 
accounts  of  Jerusalem  since  the  Crusades  have 
been   principally  written   by  men  who    did  not 
themselves  view  the  places  they  describe.      If, 
as     spectators     upon    the    spot,    we    confessed 
ourselves  dissatisfied  with  the  supposed  identity 
of  certain  points  of  observation  in  Jerusalem^  it 
is  because  we  refused    to    tradition  alone,   that 
which  was  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.     This    will    be    made    manifest    in    the 
sequel.       It  is  now  only  expedient  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Reader  will  not  find  in  these  pages 
a  renewal    of    the  statements  made  by  Sandys^ 
and  Maundrelly  and  Pococke^  and  by  a  host  of 
Greek  and  Latin  pilgrims  from  the  age  of  Pkocas 


(1)  Eiisebius,  Epiphanius,  Hicronymus,  &c. 

(2)  See  particularly  the  Dissertation  of  D'Anville,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mone.  Ch&tcaubriand's  interesting  account  of  his  Travels,  voL  II. 
p.  309,  of  the  edition  by  Frederic  SchoberL     Lond.  1811. 
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down  to  Breidenback  and  Quaresmitis.  We  ^5^/' 
should  no  more  think  of  enumerating  all  the 
absurdities  to  which  the  Franciscan  friars  direct 
the  attention  of  travellers,  than  of  copying,  like 
another  Cotovic^^  the  whole  of  the  hymns  sung 
by  the  pilgrims  at  every  station.  Possessing 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  might  be  necessary  in 
travellers  viewing  this  consecrated  land,  we 
still  retained  the  power  of  our  understandings 
sufficiently  to  admire  the  credulity  for  which  no 
degree  of  preposterousness  seemed  too  mighty  ; 
which  converted  even  the  Parables  of  our 
Saviour  into  existing  realities;  exhibiting,  as 
holy  relics,  the  house  of  Divesj  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  good  Samaritan.  There  is 
much  to  be  seen  at  Jerusalem^  independently  of 
its  monks  and  monasteries ;  much  to  repay 
pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from 
those  who  usually  resort  thither,  for  all  the 
fatigue  and  danger  they  must  encounter.  But, 
to  men  interested  in  tracing,  within  the  walls, 
antiquities  referred  to  by  the  documents  of 
Sacred  History,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  mor- 
tifying than  the  city  in  its  present  state.  The 
mistaken    piety    of    the    early    Christians^    in 


(3)  See  De  ChAteaubriand's  Travels,  fol.  II.  p.  3.  Note  (2).    Luod. 
1811. 

(4)  See  the  Preface  to  Part  II. 
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CHAP,  attempting  to  preserve,  has  either  confused  or 
^^^^s,^^^  annihilated  the  memorials  it  was  anxious  to 
render  conspicuous.  Viewing  the  havoc  thus 
made,  it  may  now  he  regretted  that  the  Hofy 
Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  dominion  of 
Saracens^  who  were  far  less  barbarous  than 
their  conquerors.  The  absurdity,  for  example, 
of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Judcea  into  shrines  and 
chapels,  and  of  disguising  the  face  of  Nature 
with  painted  domes  and  gilded  marble  cover- 
ings, by  way  of  commemorating  the.  scenes  of 
our  Satiour's  life  and  death,  is  so  evident  and 
so  lamentable,  that  even  Sandys^  with  all  his 
credulity,  could  not  avoid  a  happy  application 
of  the  reproof  directed  b}*  the  Roman  Satyrist 
against  a  similar  violation  of  the  Egerian 
Fountain^ 

viiittothe        ^^    y^exe    conducted  to    the    house   of  the 

Governor.   Govemor,  who  received  us  in  very  great  state ; 

offering  his  protection,  and  exhibiting  the  usual 

pomp  of  Turkish  hospitality,  in  the  number  of 


(1)  Juven.  Sat.  3.    CanUb.  1763. 

*'  In  vallem  .fgeriee  desccndimuB,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.    Quanto  prsestantiiis  esset 
Namen  aquse,  yiridi  si  margine  claaderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophnm  !*' 
See  Sandys  Travel*,  p.  161.     Lend.  1637. 
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slaves  richly  dressed,  who  brought  fuming  in-  chap. 
cense,  coffee,  conserved  fruit,  and  pipes,  to  v,^v^ 
all  the  party,  profusely  sprinkling  us,  as  usual, 
with  rose  and  orange-^flower  water.  Being  then 
informed  of  all  our  wishes,  he  commanded  his 
interpreter  to  go  with  us  to  the  Franciscan 
Convent  of  St.  Salvador^  a  large  building  like  a  Convent  of 

St.  SbIya- 

fortress,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  dor.  ^ 
to  receive  our  whole  cavalcade.  Here,  being 
admitted  into  a  court,  with  all  our  horses  and 
camels,  the  vast  portals  were  again  closed,  and 
a  party  of  the  most  corpulent  friars  we  had  ever 
seen,  from  the  warmest  cloisters  of  Spain  and  of 
Italyy  waddled  round  us,  and  heartily  welcomed 
our  arrival. 

From  the  court  of  the  Convent  we  were  next 
conducted,  by  a  stone  staircase,  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  monks  who  had  received  us  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Superior,  not  a  whit  less 
corpulent  than  any  of  his  companions.  The 
influence  which  a  peculiar  mode  of  life  has 
upon  the  constitution,  in  this  climate,  might  be 
rendered  evident  by  contrasting  one  of  these 
jolly  fellows  with  the  Propaganda  Missionaries. 
The  latter  are  as  meagre  and  as  pale,  as  the 
former  are  corpulent  and  ruddy.  The  life 
of   the    missionaries   is   necessarily  a    state    of 
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^\il'  constant  activity  and  of  privation.  The  Guar- 
^''^^^^  dians  of  the  Holy  SepulchrCj  or,  according  to 
the  name  they  hear,  the  Terra-Santa  friars, 
are  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  comfort- 
able convent,  which,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  accommodations  of  the  Holy  Land^  is 
like  a  sumptuous  and  well-fiimished  hotel, 
open  to  all  comers  whom  curiosity  or  devotion 
may  bring  to  this  mansion  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. 

After   being   regaled  with    coffee,    and  some 

delicious    lemonade^    we    were    shewn    to    our 

apartments,   to    repose   ourselves   until  supper. 

Dormitory  The   room   allotted    to    our  English  party  we 

forTra-  .  ^  ir        j 

veUers.  found  to  bo  the  same  which  many  travellers 
have  before  described.  It  was  clean,  and  its 
walls  were  white-washed.  The  beds,  also,  had 
a  cleanly  appearance  ;  although  a  few  bugs 
warned  us  to  spread  our  hammocks  upon  the 
floor,  where  we  slept,  for  once,  unmolested. 
Upon  the  substantial  door  of  this  chamber, 
whose  roof  was  of  vaulted  stone,  the  names  of 
many  English  travellers  had  been  carved.  Among 
others,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  notice  that 
of  Thomas  Shaw,  the  most  learned  author 
who  has  yet  written  a  description  of  the 
Levant.      Dr.    Shaw   had    slept   in   the  same 
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apartment     seventy-nine     years      before      our    ^^i^^- 
coming*. 


A  plentiful   supper   was   served,  in   a  large 
room   called    the   PihrinCs  Chamber.      Almost  SI?^'T'' 
all   the   monks,  together  with    their   Superior, 
were  present.     These  men  did  not  eat  with  us  ; 
having    their    meals    private.      After   we    had 
supped,  and  retired  to  the  dormitory,  one  of  the 
friars,  an  Italian^    in   the   dress  worn    by   the 
Franciscans^   came    into    our    apartment,    and, 
giving  us  a  wink,  took  some  bottles  of  Noyau 
from  his  bosom,  desiring  us  to  taste  it :  he  said 
that  he  could  supply  us  with  any  quantity,  or 
quality,  of  the  best  liqueurs,  either  for  our  con- 
sumption while  we   staid,  or   for  our  journey. 
We  asked  him  whence  it  was  obtained ;  and  he 
informed  us,  that  he  had  made  it ;  explaining 
the   nature  of  his  situation   in   the  monastery, 
by  saying,   that  he   was   a  confectioner  \    that 
the  monks  employed  hun  in  works  of  ornament 
suited  to  his  profession  ;  but  that  his  principal 
employment  was   the  manufacture   of  liqueurs^. 


(1)  Dr.  Shaw  visited  Jerusalem  in  1722. 

(2)  Perhaps  for  sale  among  the  Moslems  ;  who  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  drams  of  this  nature. 
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CHAP.    A  large  part  of  this  convent,  surrounding  an 
s,^p.v^^   elevated  open  court  or  terrace,  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  pilgrims ;   for  whose   main- 
tenance the  monks  have  considerable  funds,  the 
result  of  donations  from  Catholics  of  all  ranks, 
but  especially  from   Catholic  Princes.      These 
contributions  are  sometimes  made  in  cash,  and 
often  in  effects,  in  merchandize,  and  stores  for 
Stoiw?^     the  convent.     To  mention,  by  way  of  example, 
one  article,  equally  rare  and  grateful  to  weary 
English  travellers ;  namely,  tea :  of  this  they  had 
an  immense  provision,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Knowing,  from  long  habit  in  waiting  upon  pil^ 
grimsy  the  taste  of  different  nations,  they  most 
hospitably  entertain  their  comers  according  to 
the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired.     If  a  table 
be  provided   for  Englishmen  or  for  Dutchmen^ 
they  supply  it  copiously  with  tea.     This  pleasing 
and     refreshing     beverage    was     served    every 
morning  and  evening  while  we  remained,  in  large 
bowls,   and   we    drank    it   out  of  pewter    por- 
ringers.     For    this    salutary    gift    the    monks 
positively  refused  to  accept  our  offers  of  com- 
pensation, at  a  time  when  a  few  drachms  of  any 
kind  of  tea   could  with  difficulty  be   procured 
from  the  English  ships  in  the  Mediterranean^  at 
the  most  enormous  prices.     Persons  who   have 
not  travelled  in  these  latitudes  will  perhaps  not 


(1)  ''  If,  in  the  course  of  our  travelling, 

"  We  chanced  to  find 

A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
We  bless'd  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury. 
This  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  these  countries ;  and  these  are  its 
pleasures  and  amusements.  Few,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
toils  and  fatigues :  fewer  still,  with  regard  to  the  greater  perils  and  dan- 
gers that  either  continually  alarm,  or  actually  beset  us."  Shaw*s  Tra- 
veli,  Prrf,  p.  xvii.    Loud.  1767. 


<« 
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readily  conceive  the  importance  of  such  an  ac-  ^^^/*- 
quisition.  The  exhausted  traveller,  reduced  hy  v^-%^^^ 
continual  fever,  and  worn  by  incessant  toil, 
without  a  hope  of  any  comfortable  repose,  ex- 
periences in  this  infusion  the  most  cooling  and 
balsamic  virtues^ :  the  heat  of  his  blood  abates ; 
his  spirits  revive  ;  his  parched  skin  relaxes  ;  his 
strength  is  renovated.  As  almost  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  country,  and  particularly  those  to 
which  a  traveller  is  most  liable,  originate  in 
obstructed  perspiration,  the  medical  properties 
of  tea  in  this  country  may  perhaps  explain  the 
cause  of  its  long  celebrity  in  China.  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Nankin,  and  it  is 
eight  degrees  farther  to  the  south  than  Pekin; 
the  influence  of  climate  and  of  medicine,  in 
disorders  of  the  body,  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  similar.  Certain  it  is,  that  travellers  in  Chinay 
so  long  ago  as  the  ninth  century,  mention  an 
infusion    made    from    the   leaves    of   a  certain 
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CHAP,     herb,   named  Sahy   as  a  cure  for  all  diseases; 

VII.  '  '  •/  ' 

v«^v^  which  is  proved  to  he  the  same  now  called  Tea 
by  European  nations\ 

In  the  commotions  and  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Jerusalem^  the  Convent  of  St.  Sal- 
vador has  been  often  plundered  and  stripped  dt 
its  effects.  Still,  however,  the  riches  of  the 
treasury  are  said  to  be  considerable;  but  the 
principal  part  of  its  wealth  is  very  properly 
concealed  from  all  chance  of  observation.  At 
^^^"'^rj.  present,  it  has  a  small  library,  full  of  books  of 
little  valu^  the  writings  of  polemical  divines, 
and  stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar  points  of 
faith.     We  examined  them  carefully,  but  found 


( ] )  '*  Lc  Roy  se  reserve  aussi  le  revenu  qui  provient  des  mines  de  sel, 
ct  d'unc  herbc  quMls  boirent  avec  de  Peau  chaudc,  dont  il  se  Tend  une 
grando  quantity  dans  toutes  les  villes,  ce  qui  produit  de  grandes  sommet. 
On  Tappelle  Sah;  et  c*cst  un  arbrisseau  qui  a  plus  de  feuiUes  que  le  gre- 
nadier, et  dont  Todeur  est  un  peu  plus  agr^>ablc,  mais  qui  a  quelquc  amer- 
tume.  On  fait  bouillir  de  Teau,  on  la  verse  sur  cette  feuillc  ;  et  cette 
boissson  les  gu^rit  des  toutes  sortes  de  maux/'  (Anciennes  Relations  de 
deux  Voyageurt  Mahometans y  &e.  p.  31.  Paris,  1718.)  Eosebius  Re- 
naudoty  the  learned  French  translator  of  the  original  Arabic  manuscript 
of  these  Travels,  in  the  Notes  which  he  added  to  the  Work,  proves  the 
plant  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Tea  Tree,  called  Chah  by  the 
Chinese,  and  by  other  Oriental  nations  Tcha  Cataii,  or  Sini;  the 
Tcha  of  Gatai,  or  of  China.  {Ibid.  p.  222.)  «  Notre  anteur,"  says  he, 
"  est  le  plus  ancien,  et  presque  le  seul  des  Arabes  qui  ait  parl6  de  Im 
boisson  Chinoise,  si  commune  pr^sentement  dans  toote  TEnrope,  et 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Th6.'' 
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notbing  so  much  worth  notice  as  the  Oxford  chap. 
edition  of  MaundrelFs  Journey.  This  Tolame  v^.>w 
some  traveller  had  left  :  the  worthy  monks  were 
Terj  proud  of  it,  although  unable  to  read  a 
syllable  it  contained.  In  the  church,  as  well 
as  in  the  chambers  of  the  monastery,  we  noticed 
several  pictures  ;  all  of  which  were  bad,  although 
some  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  copied 
from  originals  that  possessed  greater  merit.  In 
the  Pilgrim's  chamber^  a  printed  advertisement, 
pasted  upon  a  board,  is  suspended  from  the 
wall,  giving  notice,  that  **  no   pilgrim   shall 

BE      allowed      to      remain      IN     THE     CONVENT 

LONGER  THAN  ONE  MONTH : "  R  Sufficient  time, 
certainly,  for  all  purposes  of  devotion,  rest,  or 
curiosity.  The  Franciscans  complain  heavily  of 
the  exactions  of  the  Turks,  who  make  frequent  Exactiont 

^  of  the 

and  large  demands  upon  them  for  money ;  but  Tarkt. 
the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  answer  these 
demands  affords  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the 
convent.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  his  visit  to 
Jerasalemj  rendered  them  essential  service,  by 
remonstrating  with  the  Turkish  Governor  against 
one  of  these  Avariia^Sj  as  they  are  called,  and 
finally  compelling  them  to  withdraw  the  charge. 
The  monks  assured  us,  that  the  English^ 
although  ProtestantSy  are  the  best  friends  the 
Catholics   have    in    Jerusalem^    and    the    most 
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CHAP,  effectual  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
N^v^v^  served,  indeed,  as  a  prelude  to  a  request  that 
we  would  also  intercede  for  them  with  the 
Governor,  hy  representmg  to  him,  that  any  ill 
usage  offered  to  Christians  would  he  resented 
by  the  British  nation\  We  rendered  them  all 
the  servic:  in  our  power,  and  they  were  very 
thankful. 

tarlMof^"        Friday,  July  10. — This  morning,   our   room 
jerataiem.  ^^^  filled  with  Armenians  and  JewSj  hringing 

for  sale    the    only   produce    of   the  Jerusalem 
manufactures  \    headsy  crossesy  shells^  &c.     The 


(1)  They  have  tince  made  a  similar  application  to  Mona.  De 
Ch&teaubriand ;  and  it  appeaniy  from  his  narrative,  tliat  they  hold 
nearly  the  same  language  to  all  comers.  "  They  thouglit  themselves 
saved/*  says  he,  "  by  the  presence  of  one  single  Frenchman."  (See 
Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  387.  Lond.  1811.)  They  had  paid  the  Tiulcish 
Governor,  the  preceding  year,  60,000  piastres ;  nor  has  there  ever  yet 
been  an  instance  of  their  haWng  refuted  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Still  Mons.  de  Ch&teaubriand  maintains  that  they  are  "  very  poor." 
Admitting  the  injustice  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  them  by  the 
Turks,  the  mere  fact  of  the  booty  so  often  obtained  affords  proof  to  the 
contrary.  We  believed  them  to  be  very  rich.  The  attention  and 
hospitality  we  experienced  in  this  Convent  demand  the  fullest  ac*know- 
ledgment.  Whether  their  situation  with  regard  to  Djezzar  Pasha,  or 
the  services  we  rendered  them  by  our  remonstrances  with  the 
Governor,  was  the  cause  of  their  refusing  any  remuneration  from  us,  we 
did  not  learn.  We  could  not  prevaU  upon  them  to  accept  of  payment 
for  our  board  and  lodging.  Yet  while  we  acknowledge  this  bounty,  we 
should  deem  a  statement  of  their  poverty  unjustifiable,  knowing  it  to  be 
false. 
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shells  were  of  the  kind  we  call  mother-of-pearU  ^Sn** 
ingeniously,  although  coarsely,  sculptured,  and 
formexl  into  various  shapes.  Those  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  most  perfect,  are  formed 
into  clasps  for  the  zones  of  the  Chreek  women. 
Such  clasps  are  worn  hy  the  ladies  of  Cyprus^ 
Crete^  Rhodes^  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
All  these  after  being  purchased,  are  taken  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  where  they 
receive  a  sort  of  benediction :  after  the  same 
manner,  heads  and  crossesj  purchased  at  Lorettoy 
in  Italy  J  are  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  belonging 
to  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  to  be  conse- 
crated and  worn  as  amulets.  The  heads  are 
here  manufactured,  either  from  date-stonesj  or 
from  a  very  hard  kind  of  wood  whose  natural 
history  we  could  not  learn:  it  was  called 
"  Mecca  fruity''  and  when  first  wrought,  ap-  Mecca 
peared  of  the  colour  of  box :  it  is  then  dyed, 
yellow,  black,  or  red.  The  heads  are  of  various 
sizes ;  and  they  are  all  strung  as  rosaries ;  the 
smaller  being  the  most  esteemed,  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  requisite  to  fill  a  string, 
and  the  greater  labour  necessarily  required  in 
making  them.  They  sell  at  higher  prices  when 
they  have  been  long  worn,  because  they  have 
then  acquired,  by  friction,  a  higher  polish. 
This    sort    of  trumpery    is    ridiculed    by     all 

VOL.    IV.  X 
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CHAP,  travellers :  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  scouted  by 
any  of  tbem ;  for  there  has  not  been  one  who 
did  not  encourage  the  Jerusalem  manufactories 
by  the  purchases  he  made.  It  offers  an  easy 
method  of  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  accept* 
able  presents,  which  occupy  little  space,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Greek  and  Catholic  countries,  as 
well  as  for  Turks  and  Arabs.  We  provided 
ourselves  with  a  considerable  cargo,  and  found 
them  useful  in  our  subsequent  joumey\  The 
custom  of  carrying  such  strings  of  beads  was  in 
use  long  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the 
practice  of  bearing  them  m  the  hand  prevails, 
among  men  of  rank,  all  over  the  McLst\  This 
subject  the  author  has  already  introduced  into 
a    former  publication^ ;     tiierefore    its   further 


(1)  So  great  a  quantity  is  sometimes  sent  to  Spain,  PortagaJ,  and 
other  countries,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  freight  of  a  TesseL 

(2)  The  TurlLS  call  a  string  of  ninety-nine  beads,  Tbspt.  lliis 
number  of  heade  corresponds  with  their  number  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  Hamid  Ali,  a  late  Vizier,  wore  one  of  pearl,  ralaed  at  2fM, 
sterling.  See  DaUaway**  Constantinople,  p.  84.  Joseph  Pitts  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Tespy  is  used. 
''  The  Tesbih  consists  of  ninety-nine  beads,  with  a  partition  between 
every  thirty-three  :  these  they  turn  over ;  and  for  every  one  of  the  flrti 
thirty-three  they  say  <  Subhan  Allah,'  i.  e.  *  Admire  God.'  For  the 
second  thirty-three,  they  say,  "  £1  ham  do  TAUah,'*  t.  e.  <  Thanks  be  to 
Qod.'  And  for  the  third  thirty-three,  <  Allah  walk  bank.' "  Pitts* 
Aeeount  tf  the  M€ihometans,  p.  50.    Lend.  1738. 

(3)  See  "  Cheek  Marbles,"  pp.  78,  70.  Camb.  1800.  See  also  the 
necklace  worn  by  I  sis,  as  engraved  in  Cuper't  Harpoerates,  p.  100. 
Utrecht,  1687. 
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repetition  ere  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  so  easy  c  hap. 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  shell  worn  as  a  badge  v^v^^ 
by  pilgrims^;  but  it  decidedly  refers  to  much 
earlier  Oriental  customs  than  the  journeys  of 
Christians  to  the  Holy  Land^  and  its  history  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  antient  mythology  of 
Eastern  nations.  Among  the  substances  which 
they  had  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaries, 
and  for  amulets,  we  were  glad  to  notice  the 
black  fetid  limestone  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites;  J^i^^ 
because  it  enabled  us  to  procure  very  large 
specimens  of  this  mineral,  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  worn  in  the  JEast  as  a  charm  against  the 
plague ;  and  that  a  similar  superstition  existed 
with  regard  to  this  stone  in  very  early  ages,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  of  our  having 
afterwards  found  amulets  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  subterraneous  chambers  below  the  Pt/ra- 
SachdrOf  in  Upper  Egypt.      The  cause  of 


(4)  It  WM  SB  antient  symbol  of  Astaktb,  the  Syrinn  Goddew,  as 
VBirus  Pblaoia  (<iya^vo/ilyif) ;  but,  as  the  appropriate  cognizance  of  a 
pitgrim's  hat,  is  beautifiilly  commemorated  in  the  well-known  ditty, — 

''  And  how  ahonld  I  thy  true-loTO  know 

''  From  any  other  one  ?" 
**  O,  by  his  eockU-hat  and  staff, 
**  And  by  his  sandal  shoon.** 
(6)  "  Chaux  carbonatde  fetide,"  Hauy.     "  Pierre  poante,**  Lameth, 
torn.  II.  p.  68.     "  Swinestone,"  Kinean.     "  Stinkstein,"  Broehant, 
torn.  I.  p.  667.    "  Spathum  frictione  foetidom/'  Waller,  tom.  I.  p.  148. 

X  2 
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CHAP,    the  fetid  effluvia  emitted  from  this  stone,  when 


VII. 


partially  decomposed  by  means  of  friction,  is 
now  known  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  sul* 
phureted  hydrogen^.  All  bituminous  limestone 
does  not  possess  this  property.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  sort  of  limestone  called  black 
marble  in  England^  though  not  always  its  cha- 
racteristic. The  workmen  employed  by  stone* 
masons  often  complain  of  the  unpleasant  smell 
which  escapes  from  it  during  their  labours. 
Many  of  the  antient  Gothic  monuments  in  France 
consist  of  fetid  limestone^  The  fragments 
which  we  obtained  from  the  Dexid  Sea  had  this 
property  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  :  and  it 
may  generally  be  observed,  that  the  Oriental 
specimens  are  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
hydro-sulphuret  than  any  which  are  found  in 
Europe.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a 
the  Dead  similar  odour.  The  monks  of  St.  Salvador  kept 
***  it  in  jars,  together  with  the  bitumen  of  the  same 

lake,  among  the  articles  of  their  pharmacy; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  alike  esteemed 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

We  set  out  to  visit  what  are  called  the  "  Holy 


(1)  Brochant  Miniralog,  torn.  I.  p.  568.    Paris*  1808,  &c. 

(2)  See  Rom^  de  Liile,  CrUtallog.  torn.  I.  p.  574. 
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Places**     These   have  all  been  described  by  at    chap. 
least  a  hundred  authors.     From  the  Monastery  v^s^^.^^ 
we  descended  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se-  ^^^^^^ 
pulchre;  attended  by  several  pilgrims,   bearing  ^^ace^ 
with  them  rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  consecra- 
tion in  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.     Concerning 
the    identity   of   this    most    memorable     relic, 
there  is  every  evidence  but  that  which   should 
result  from  a  view  of  the  Sepulchre  itself.     After 
an  attentive  perusal  of  all  that  may  be  adduced, 
and  all  that  has  been  urged,  in  support  of  it, 
from  EiLsebius^  Lactantius^  Sozomeuj  Jercm^  Se- 
ventSy  and  NicephmniSf  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the    question    is   for  ever   decided.       If   these 
testimonies  be  insufficient,    **  we   might,"   says 
CMteaubriandf^  "  adduce  those  of  CyriU  of  Theo- 
doretj  and  even  of  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Jerusalem**  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian^  when 
the  crucifixion  and  burial   of  our  Saviour  was 


(3)  Mods.  De  Chateaubriand,  whose  work  contains  much  illustration 
of  this  curious  subject,  after  shewing  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  may  possibly  be  referred  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Helena,  maintains,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  Letter  written  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  Macarius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Busebius,  and  upon  tlie  testimonies  of  Cyril,  Theodorct,  and 
the  Itinerary  here  cited,  that  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Constantine  cannot  be  disputed.  See  Travels  in  Greece,  Palteaiine,  kc. 
vol.  II.  p.  10.     Lond.1811. 
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CHAP,  almost  in  the  memory  of  man,  unto  the  age  of 
Canstantine^  an  image  of  Jupiter  marked  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchr&^  and  Momit  Calvary  am- 
tinned  to  he  profaned  hy  a  statue  of  Vemiu\ 
This  powerful  record  of  the  means  used  hy  the 
Pagans  to  ohliterate  the  rites  of  Chrisiiamtyi 
seems  to  afford  decisive  evidence  concerning 
the  locality  of  the  Tomb^  and  to  place  its  situa- 
tion  heyond  the   reach    of  douht.       Tkaadord 


(1)  Doubdan,  from  De  Sponde,  mentions  the  year  of  Adrian'kUfe 
when  this  happened :  it  was  the  last  bat  one,  A.  D.  137.  Adrian  died 
A.  D.  133.  De  Chileaabriand  quotes  the  author  of  the  *<  BfUoms  4 
the  Holy  Wart,*'  to  prove  that,  *'  fortj-siz  yean  after  the  destmetteef 
Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titos,  the  Christians  obtained  permfiiSoB  of 
Adrian  to  build,  or  rather  to  rebuild,  a  ehureh  over  the  tomb  of  their 
God.*'  (See  Travels  in  Qreecey  Paltettinef^*  toI.  IL  p.  18.  iDnd.  1811.) 
This  can  hardly  be  true,  consistently  with  the  facts  related  by  Soaomea 
(lib.  ii.  c.  2.) ;  and  by  Jerom  (Epitt,  ad  Patilinum),  concerning  thepio- 
fknation  of  the  holy  places  by  that  Emperor. 

(2)  **  Ab  Hadrian!  temporibus  usque  ad  imperiom  Constoatini*  per 
annos  circiter  centum  octoginta,  in  Loco  Resurrectionls  siinxLACsnic 
JoYiB,  in  crucis  rape  statua  ex  marmorb  Ybiibris  k  Gentilibtti 
posita  colebatur ;  existimantibus  persecntionis  auctoribus  qu6d  tolle- 
rent  nobis  fidem  Besurrectionls  et  Crucis,  si  loca  sancta  per  idok 
polluissent."  (HienmymuB,  Epist,  ad  PauUmun;  de  Inatit.  Afonoe* 
c.  2.  tom.  I.  See  also  Sozamen,  Hiat.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  •)  Soaomeo  relaiti, 
that  the  Heathens  surrounded  Mount  Calvary  with  a  wall,  flrat  oovtr- 
ing  the  Holy  places  with  stones ;  then  erecting  a  temple  of  Venus ;  aad, 
lastly,  placing  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess.  Dio  Caasius  {m  VU. 
Hadrian,)  says,  that  Adrian  built  a  city  upon  the  site  of  Jemsaleni, 
which  had  been  rained,  giving  it  the  name  of  .£lia  Capitodina ;  and 
that  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  God  had  been,  he  ereeted  one 
to  Jupiter. 
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affirms,  that  Helena^  upon  her  arrival,  found  the  chap. 
fane  of  Venus\  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
down.  To  what  then  can  be  attributed  the 
want  of  every  document  within  the  building 
now  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
which  might  denote  the  site  of  such  a  monu- 
ment ?  The  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  as  it  has 
been  already  mentionedS  were,  in  the  age  of 
the  Crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  withstand  every 
attack  of  time ;  they  were  excavations  made  in 
the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  which  even  earthquakes 
would  scarcely  remove  or  alter.  Indeed,  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Gospel  itself,  that  earth- 
quakes, in  certain  instances,  had  no  power  over 
them :  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimatheay 
made  before  the  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  Crucifixion,  is  described  ^  after  that  event 
had  taken  place,  as  ''his  own  new  tomh^  which 
he  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock/'  Even  the 
grooving  for  the  stone  at  the  door  was  un- 
changed and  entire,  for  '*  he  rolled  the  great 


(3)  Theodoret.  Ub.  i.  cap.  18.  Paris,  1642.  This  Greek  Fkther  also 
mentions  the  age  of  Helena,  at  the  time  she  yislted  PalsBstine.  The 
journey  took  place  a  short  time  before  her  death,  when  she  bad 
attained  her  eightieth  year.  Few  octogenarian  ladies  exhibit  equal 
enterprise. 

(4)  See  the  observHtions  in  the  last  Chapter  concerning  the  sepulchres 
of  Samaria. 

(5)  Math.  xzvU.  00.    Mark  xv.  46.     Luke  xxiil.  63.    John  xix.  41. 
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^yi^^'  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  de- 
parted^ ;''  and  it  was  afterwards  *^  sealed  and 
made  sure^/'  QtiaresmitiSf  hy  an  engraving* 
for  the  illustration  of  the  mode  of  hurial  then 
practised,  has  shewn,  according  to  a  model 
familiar  to  the  learned  monk  from  his  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land  where  such  sepulchres  now 
exist,  the  sort  of  tomb  described  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  nothing  that 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  burial.  In  order  to  do  away  this 
glaring  inconsistency,  it  is  affirmed  that  Mount 
Calvary  was  levelled  for  the  foimdations  of  the 

church  ;  that  the  word  opo9f  monSf  does  not 
necessarily  signify  a  mountain^  but  sometimes 
a  S7nall  hill;  that  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
alone  remained  after  this  levelling  had  taken 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  area ;  and  that  this 
was  encased  with  marble! — not  a  syllable  of 
which  is  supported  by  any  existing  evidence 
offered    in   the    contemplation  of    what  is  now 


(1)  Matth,  xxvii.  CH). 

(2)  Ibid.   V.  G6.    "  So   they   went  and  made    the  sepulchre    sure, 
bcalinp;  the  stone." 

(4)  ElucicL  Terr,  Sanct,  torn.  11.  p.  529.  AntverpAGSO. 
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called  the  Tomb.    Let  us  therefore  proceed  to    ohap. 

VII, 

describe  what  really  remains. 


We     came     to    a    goodly    structure,    whose  sepjiciire 

"  •'  of  the 

external  appearance  resembled  that  of  any  Mewiah. 
common  Soman-  Catholic  church.  Over  the  door 
we  observed  a  bas-relief f  executed  in  a  style  of 
sculpture,  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  At  first  sight,  it  seemed  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  existence  of  any  place 
of  Christian  worship ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
we  recognized  the  history  of  the  Messuh's 
entry  into  Jerusalem — the  multitude  strewing 
palm-branches  before  him.  The  figures  were 
very  numerous.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered 
as  offering  an  example  of  the  first  work  in 
which  Pagan  sculptors  represented  a  Christian 
theme.  Entering  the  churchy  the  first  thing  they 
shewed  to  us  was  a  slab  of  white  marble  in  the 
pavement,  surroimded  by  a  balustrade.  It 
seemed  like  one  of  the  grave-stones  in  the  floor 
of  our  English  churches.  This,  they  told  us, 
was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour's  body  was 
anointed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  We  next 
advanced  towards  a  dusty  fabric,  standing,  like 
a  huge  pepper-box,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
aisle,  and  beneath  the  main  dome.  This  rested 
upon    a    building    partly   circular,   and   partly 
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oblong,  as  upon  a  pedestal  ^  The  interior  of 
this  strange  fabric  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Having  entered  the  first  part,  which  is  a  kind 
of  antechapel^  they  shew  yon,  before  the  month 
of  what  is  called  the  Sepulchre,  the  stone 
Its  iden-    whereon  the  Angel  sat :  this  is  a  block  of 


pated.  marble^  neither  corresponding  with  the  month  of 
the  sepulchre^  nor  with  the  substance  from  which 
it  must  have  been  hewn ;  for  the  rocks  of 
Jerusalem  are  all  of  common  compact  limestone*. 
Shawt  speaking  of  the  Holy  Sepukhrej  says', 
that  all  the  surrounding  rocks  were  cut  away, 
to  form  the  level  of  the  church  ;  so  that  now  it 
is  '^  a  Orotto  above  ffraund :"  but  even  this  is 

(1)  See  the  Vlgaette  to  this  Ckapter,  takiaii  from  Doubdak,  (  Foyvff 

de  la  T.  8.  p.  82.  Par.  1657.)  which  shews  the  Sanctuary  as  it  fbr- 
merly  existed,  with  pointed  arches.  But  the  Reader  wishing  to  have 
ftirther  testimony  with  regard  to  the  former  existence  of  "  pointed 
arches  "  at  the  **  Holy  Sepulchre/'  may  consult  the  accurate  delliM»- 
tkms  made  of  those  arches  upon  the  spot  hy  Bernardino,  an  artist  of 
OallipoH,  (**  Trattato deUe piante  etimmagini de  $aen  Edifizi  di  Term 
Saneta^'*  kc.  Firenza,  1620.)  as  they  were  made  ezpre«)y  for  the  nee 
of  architects  desirous  of  Introducing  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  faito 
ecclesiastical  buildiogrg.  Bernardino's  work  exhibits  the  building  as 
it  existed  prior  to  its  reparation,  when  the  Coptic  chapd  was  added  on 
its  western  side.  At  present,  only  one  pointed  arch  remains ;  and  this 
is  over  the  entrance,  as  engraved  in  Le  Bruyn's  TraveU,tom,  II.  p.  S42. 
Par.  172fi. 

(2)  Aeoordiag  to  some,  however,  the  stone  belonging  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sepulchre  is  preserved  elsewhere ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
the  tomb,  placed  to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  pilgrims. 

(3)  Shoi&s  Travels,  p.  264.    Lond.  1757. 
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not  true :  there  are  no  remains  whatsoever  of 
any  antient  known  sepulchre^  that,  with  the  most 
attentive  and  scrupulous  examination,  we  could 
possibly  discover.  The  sides  consist  of  thick 
slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia^  vulgarly  called 
Verde^antique  marble ;  and  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  rugged  and  broken,  owing  to  the 
pieces  carried  off  as  relics,  the  substance  is 
of  the  same  nature.  All  that  can  therefore 
now  be  affirmed  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
is  this ;  that,  if  Helena  had  reason  to  believe 
she  could  identify  the  spot  where  the  sepulchre 
was,  she  took  especial  care  to  remove  every 
trace  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fandfiil  and 
modem  work  which  now  remains.  The  place 
may  be  the  same  pointed  out  to  her;  but  not 


(8)  'Hiese  objections  are  not  new ;  they  were  urged  long  ago ;  and 
Qoaresmius  ludertook  to  answer  them.  The  Reader  may  be  amnaed 
by  the  style  in  which  he  opens  his  refutation.  ''Audivi  nonnuUos 
nebalones  Occidentales  hsBretieos  detrahentes  iis  qusB  dicuntnr  de  Jam 
memorato  sacratisaimo  Domini  nostri  Jesn  ChiiaH  Sepuldiio,  et  nuUfns 
momenti  ratiunculis  negantes  illud  yerd  esse  in  quo  positnm  fuit  corpus 
Jeso/  &c.  &c.  (Vid.  cap.  14.  lib.  t.  JElueid,  T.  5.)  This  chapter  is 
entitled  **  OBjBCTioirBa  nonnulimB  quibus  ihpuonatitr  txhitas 
8AIICTI88IHI  Sbpulchbi."  In  the  next  (chap,  xv.)  he  undertakes  to 
refute  the  objections  made  by  Oulielmus  de  Baldensel ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  same  now  urged  by  the  author.  '*  Monumentum  Christi," 
says  Q^  de  Baldensel. ''  eral  ezcisnm  in  petr&  riwkp  ^c.  iUnd  ▼•r6  ez 
petris  pluribus  est  compositum,  de  novo  conglutinato  ccemento."  Qua- 
resmius  says,  this  objection  applied  only  to  the  external  corering  of  the 
Sepiikhre ;  but  this  is  not  true. 
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CHAP,  a  remnant  of  the  original  sepulchre  can  now  be 
ascertained.  Yet,  with  our  sceptical  feelings 
thus  awakened,  it  may  prove  how  powerful  the 
effect  of  sympathy  is,  if  we  confess  that,  when 
we  entered  into  the  supposed  sepulchre^  and 
beheld,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  there  continually 
burning,  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged  monk, 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  white  beard, 
pointing  to  the  place  **  where  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was,'  and  calling  upon  us  ^*  to  kneel  and 

experience    pardon    for    our  sins" we    did 

kneel,  and  we  participated  in  the  feelings  of 
more  credulous  pilgrims.  Cw^tsxa  Culverhousej 
in  whose  mind  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism  were  inseparable,  with  firmer  emo- 
tion, drew  from  its  scabbard  the  sword  he  had 
so  often  wielded  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  tomb.  Humbler  comers 
heaped  the  memorials  of  an  accomplished  pil- 
grimage  ;  and  while  their  sighs  alone  inter- 
rupted the  silence  of  the  sanctuary,  a  solemn 
service  was  begim.  Thus  ended  our  visit  to  the 
Sepulchre. 

If  the  reader  have  caught  a  single  spark  of 
this  enthusiasm,  it  were  perhaps  sacrilegious  to 
dissipate  the  illusion.  But  much  remains  un- 
told.    Every  thing  beneath  this  building  seems 
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discordant,  not  only  with  history,  but  with  chap. 
common  sense.  It  is  altogether  such  a  work  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  infatuated 
superstition  of  an  old  woman,  as  was  Helena^ 
subsequently  enlarged  by  ignorant  priests. 
Forty  paces  from  the  Sepulchre,  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  churchy  and  upon  the  same 
level,  are  shewn  two  rooms,  one  above  another. 
Close  by  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chamber, 
or  chapel,  are  the  Tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne^ 
and  of  Baldwin,  ■  kings  of  Jertisalem,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Latin,  in  the  old  Gothic  character. 
These  have  been  copied  into  almost  every  book 
of  Travels,  from  the  time  of  Sandys^  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  extremity  of  this  chapel 
they  exhibit  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  natural 
rock  \  and  this,  they  say,  happened  at  the 
Crucifixion.  Who  shall  presume  to  contradict 
the  tale  ?  but,  to  complete  the  ndivetS  of  the 
tradition,  it  is  also  added,  that  the  head  of 
Adam  was  found  within  the  fissure.  Then, 
if  the  traveller  have  not  already  heard  and 
seen  enough  to  make  him  regret  his  wasted 
time,  he   may  ascend,   by  a  few  steps,  into   a 


(I)  QeeSandy^  Traoels,  p.  163.  Lond.  1637.  Daubdan  Voifoge  de  la 
T.  S.  p.  71.  Paris,  1657,  &c.  kc. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary ^  the  place  of  crucifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  re&card  to  the  space  neces- 
sary  for  their  erection  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem,  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
eyery  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics*,  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass ;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  TvJb.  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/*- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra^  when  Cimon  the    ^-^^/^z 
Athenum  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  JEigetuI^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  oftheo^. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fismatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnatlon  of  our  Sayiotir's  cross,  contriTed  at  last  to  produce  three 
eroeses.  This  caused  a  woful  dUemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  oar  Satiouh.  Macarias,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  teaching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  ''an  inenrable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraealons 
core  made  known  "  the  true  cross."    See  Scmdyw,  p.  109.    Lond.  1637. 

(4)  P/MtoreA,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  JUUmd,  Pmimt.  Illusi,  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  yenerate 
as  Mount  Calvary ^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  reg:ard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary  for  their  erection  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem,  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  father,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  See  Stotft^s  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^^- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
A  thenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  JEgeusI^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pUgrimSy  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pianfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  oftheo^. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sum 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnation  of  our  Sayloar's  cross,  contriTed  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Satiour.  Macarius,  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  Uie  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  *'an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Sandya^  p.  109.    Lond.  1637. 

(4)  P/MtoreA,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  JMtmd.  P«Imtt.  lUutt.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Tn^. 
Bat.  1714. 
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^viL*'  ^""^"^  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary ^  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalemj  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   inMlible 


(1)  These  dmgBB  were  flnt  cut  for  Cotoyicas,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  ''  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  See  Swiff  s  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/"- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^-^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^Igeiu^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^otj. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnation  of  our  Saviour's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Saviour.  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  *'an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  "  the  true  cross."    See  Sandyt,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  Pluiarehf  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  PaUut.  UluMt.  torn.  II.  pp.  84o,  846,  et  seq.  TraJ. 
Bat  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT    LAND. 

^v^*  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  agam  ;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  yenerate 
as  Mount  Cahary^  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalemj  should  haTe 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothmg,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ne88\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  ccm- 
firmed  by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved,  on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  father,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub.  See  Swift*8  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j^SgeusI^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  PUmfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
OUves^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnatSon  of  oor  SaTioar's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
erosses.  This  caused  a  wofol  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  oor  Sayiour.  Macarios,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  ''an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  "  the  true  erosa.**    See  Sandpt,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  PltUarehf  in  The*, 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Palmtt.  Ilhut.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 646,  et  seq.  Tn^. 
Bat.  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT   LAND. 

CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  yenerate 
as  Mount  Caioary^  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  haTe 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics ^  was  ccm- 
firmed  by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally  inMlible 

(1)  These  derigos  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  '<  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub.  See  Swtffa  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
TheseuSi  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^-^^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^Sgeiu\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  PUmfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^ty. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
OUveSf  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnatSon  of  our  Sayioar's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caased  a  wofal  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  oar  Sayiour.  Macarios^  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  *'  the  true  cross.'*    See  Sandytj  p.  109.    Loud.  1687. 

(4)  Pluiarehf  in  The*. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Pmlmtt.  Illuti.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  TraJ. 
Bat.  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT   LAND. 

CHAP,    room  above.      There   they  will  shew  him  the 

VIL  ^  •'^ 

same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  ahar  they  yenerate 
as  Mount  Calvafy,  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalemj  should  hare 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   inMlible 


(1)  These  desigos  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub.  See  Swiffe  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^y^/"* 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^-^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^Sgeiis\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  PUmfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^ot^. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnatioii  of  our  Sayioar's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
erosses.  This  caused  a  wofol  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  oar  Sayiour.  Macarios,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  ''an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known ''  the  true  cross.**    See  Sandyt,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  PltUarehfinThm. 

(6)  See  Reland.  Pmlmtt.  Ilhut.  torn.  II.  pp.  84d,  646,  et  seq.  Tn^. 
Bat.  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT   LAND. 

^viL*'  ^""^"^  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary j  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalemj  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  S  was  ccm- 
firmed  by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   infallible 

(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicas,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub,  See  Stciffe  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^-^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^Sgeiis\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


titnatSon  of  our  Sayioiir's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
erosses.  This  caused  a  wofol  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  oar  Sayiour.  Macarios,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  ''an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  "  the  true  eroea."    See  Sandpt,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  PltUarehf\jkThB9. 

(6)  See  Reiand.  Pmlmtt.  lihut.  torn.  II.  pp.  84o,  646,  et  seq.  Traf . 
Bat.  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT   LAND. 

CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary^  the  place  of  cmcifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics S  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(!)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicas,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  <<  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub,  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(3)  The  Jews,  behig  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^Sj/- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^--^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j3Sgeu8\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  PUmfor 
Cahary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofiheOitj. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtaatSon  of  our  Sayiour's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  wofal  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  onr  Sayiour.  Macarios,  bishop  of 
Jernsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incnrable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross.**    See  Sandy»,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  Pluiareh,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Pmlmtt,  Ilhut.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  TraJ. 
Bat.  1714. 


S18  THB   HOLT   LAND. 

CH^.  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Cahart/y  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  %  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally  inMIible 


(!)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub.  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  behig  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/"- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^v^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^Sgeiis\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^ty. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtaatSon  of  our  Sayiour's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarins,  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incnrable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Sandyt,  p.  109.    Lond.  1687. 

(4)  P/if<arcA,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmtL  Pmlmtt.  Ilhut.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Tn^. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CH^.  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  agam  ;  and  immediately  in  finont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  yenerate 
as  Mount  Cahartf^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  hate 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  S  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle  ^ — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(!)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotoyicas,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  th«  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  ''  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TdU  of  a  Tub.  See  Swiff  s  Works,  vol.  l.p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jewsy  behig  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra^  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^igeus\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  MonMsh  instructors;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Cahary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  oft^ieatf. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Stan 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  imdisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnatioii  of  onr  Saviour's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Saviour.  Macarius^  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Sandy$,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Pluiarehf  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Pokut.  IlUut.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  ahar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
nes8\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   inMIible 

(1)  These  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  ^*  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enoagh  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  See  Swiff  t  Works^  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  .^igeus\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  MoutU  Plan  for 
Cahary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing,  during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


tltnatioii  of  oar  Saviour's  cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius^  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  **  the  true  cross."    See  Sandffi,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  P/MtorcA,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Poimtt.  lUuai.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  agam  ;  and  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem,  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
nes8\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub.  See  Swiff  $  WorkSy  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j3Sgeiis\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pUgriins,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnatioii  of  onr  Saviour's  cross,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius^  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Sandgt,  p.  109.    Loud.  1657. 

(4)  Plutarehf  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Poitut.  UUut.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 646,  et  seq.  Tny. 
Bat.  1714. 
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^vil"'  ™^™  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  ahar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npcm  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crasseSf 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalemj  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   inMIible 


(1)  TbeBe  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  brMS;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub.  See  Sw^t  WorkSy  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    chap. 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j3Sgeus\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Cahary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  otaJcS^. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnation  of  oar  Saviour's  cross,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius^  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "  an  incnrable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  **  the  true  cross."    See  SandjfM^  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Plutarehf  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUmd.  Pokut.  liluii.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 646,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  ahar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary j  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
nes8\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  S  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   inMlible 

(1)  TbeBe  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  brMS;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enoagh  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TdU  of  a  Tub.  See  8w\ff$  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    chap. 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  hones  of  the  son  of  j35geus\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  hreak  from  our  Monkish  instructors;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pUgrims^  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  ofthe^oi^. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives^  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnatioii  of  our  Saviour's  cross,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarins^  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  l)ody  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  **  the  true  cross."    See  Sandy$,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Pluiareh,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUuuL  Pokut.  lUuti,  torn.  II.  pp.  S45, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  ahar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses^ 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics  ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cut  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  **  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub.  See  Sw\ff8  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  JewSy  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^yf^- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j^eus\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pUgriins,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Cahary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing,  during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnatioii  of  onr  Saviour's  croBS,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crotsei.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius^  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  "  the  true  cross."    See  Sandyi,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Plutareh,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  ReUuuL  Poicut.  lUutt.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,    room  above.      There   they  will  shew  him  the 

VIL  •'^ 

same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Cahary^  the  place  of  cracifixion; 
exhibiting  npon  this  contracted  piece  of  mar 
sonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crossesy 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem^  should  have 
fiUed  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics ^  was  con- 
firmed  by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  bnss;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  "  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  fiither,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  TaU  of  a  Tub.  See  Swiff  8  WorkSj  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^^j^- 
Theseus^  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^^ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  j3Sgeiis\ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Plan  for 
Caloary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
i^.  du^g  S^j  ^  to  Jodify  «,d  .o 
disfigure  it;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
OUveSf  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


tltnatioii  of  onr  Saviour's  cross,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarins^  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  pointy  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  ''an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  "  the  true  cross."    See  Sandy$,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Plutareh,  in  Thes. 

(6)  See  Reland.  Pokut,  lUuti.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  room  above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again  ;  and  immediately  in  firont 
of  it,  a  modem  altar.  This  altar  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of  crucifixion; 
exhibiting  npcm  this  contracted  piece  of  ma- 
sonry the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  neces- 
sary for  their  erection.  Afterwards  he  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab- 
surdities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men, 
who  have  described  Jerusalem,  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the 
fidelity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trumpery ;  and 
his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal  exact- 
ness\  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  found  ;  because 
the  identity  of  the  timber,  which  has  since  sup- 
plied all  Christendom  with  its  relics ^  was  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle', — ^proof  equally   infallible 


(1)  These  designs  were  first  cat  for  Cotovicus,  in  brass;  and  re-en- 
graved, on  the  same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

(2)  *'  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post  that  belonged 
to  his  &ther,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large 
men  of  war."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  See  StD\ff8  Works^  vol.  I.  p.  79.  Edinb. 
1761. 

(8)  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  Empress  and  her 
priests,  to  make  known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 

situation 
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with  that  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of    ^5^/- 
Theseus,  in  the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the    ^^^/^/ 
Athenian  sought  the  bones  of  the  son  of  J^enu^. 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies; 
to  break  from  our  Monkish  instructors ;  and, 
instead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  History,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many 
interesting  objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  pumfor 
Calvary  have  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  of  the  city. 
influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endeavour- 
ing, during  so  many  ages,  to  modify  and  to 
disfigure  it ;  if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sian 
yet  remain  to  be  ascertained^;  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods 
of  its  history.  From  its  elevated  summit 
almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city 
may  be  discerned :  and  the  changes  that  eighteen 


dtnation  of  onr  Saviour's  cross,  contrired  at  last  to  produce  three 
crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Sayiour.  Macarius^  bbhop  of 
Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  "an  incurable  disorder^  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous 
cure  made  known  <'  the  true  cross."    See  Sandy$,  p.  109.    Lond.  1657. 

(4)  Pluiareh,  in  Thes. 

(6)  8m  ReUmd.  Poitut.  lihui.  torn.  II.  pp.  845, 846,  et  seq.  Traj. 
Bat.  1714. 
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CHAP,  centuries  have  wrought  in  its  topography 
may  perhaps  be  ascertained.  The  features  of 
Nature  continue  the  same,  although  works  of 
art  have  been  done  away  :  the  beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple  is  no  more ;  but  Siha^s  fountain 
haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  murmurs  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat^. 

It  was  this  resolve,  and  the  determination  of 
using  our  own  eyes,  instead  of  peering  through 
the  spectacles  of  priests,  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  antiquities  undescribed  by  any  author : 
and  marveUous  it  is,  considering  their  magni- 
tude,  and  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  which  has 
been  so  often  directed  to  every  object  of  the 
place,  that  these  antiquities  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice*.  It  is  possible  that  their  posi- 
tion, and  their  inscriptionsy  may  serve  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  situation  of  Sion,  and  the 
topography  of  the  antient  city.  This,  however, 
wiU  be  a  subject  for  the  investigation  of  future 
travellers.      We    must  content    ourselves   with 


(1)  '^Toirens  hie  est  Ter6  nomine,  qunm  sestivo  tempore  flamen 
esse  desinat,  et  vallis  nomen  habeat,  adeoque  sicco  pede  transeatur.'* 
Relandi  Pal.  lUust.  torn.  I.  p.  294.  lib.  i.  cap.  45. 

(2)  Perhaps  Sandys  alludes  to  them  in  his  brief  notice  of  '*  divers 
Sepulchres," &;c.  following  his  description  of  Aceldama.  Seep.  187. 
Lond  1637. 
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barely  mentioning  their  situation,  and  tlie  cir-  chap. 
cumstances  of  their  discovery.  We  had  been  .„^^^-^ 
to  examine  the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sion:  it  is  situate  upon  the  south  side  of 
Jerusalem,  part  of  it  being  excluded  by  the  wall 
of  the  present  city,  which  passes  over  the  top  of 
the  mount.  If  this  be  indeed  Mount  SioUf  the 
prophecy^  concerning  it,  that  the  plough  should 
pass  over  it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for 
such  labours  were  actually  going  on  when  we 
arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have  a  mosque  over 
what  they  call  the  Tomb  of  David.  No  Christian 
can  gain  admittance  ;  and  as  we  did  not  choose 
to  loiter  among  the  other  legendary  sanctities  of 
the  mount*,  having  quitted  the  city  by  what  is 
called  "  Sion  Gat^,'^  we  descended  into  a  dingle 
or  trench,  called  Tophet,  or  Gehinnon,  by  Sandys. 
As  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale, 
sloping  towards  the  Valley  o{  Jehosaphatf  we  ob-  . 
served  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountain,  ^r  ^^ 

11  a  Author. 

(which  appears  to  be  the  same  called  by  Sandys 


(3)  Mieah  iu.  12. 

(4)  That  is  to  say  "where  Christ  didcatehis  last  sapper;  where 
also,  after  his  resurrection,  the  doores  beings  shut,  he  appeared  to  his 
Apostles,  when  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost;  where  Peter  converted 
three  thousand  ;  and  where,  as  they  say  also,  they  held  the  first  Conn- 
cell,  in  which  the  Apostles  Creed  was  decreed.*'  See  Sandyt'  TraveU, 
p.  186.    Lond. 1637. 

(5)  See  the  author's  Plan  qf  Jenualem. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  the  ''  Hill  of  Offence,'')  facing  Mount  Sian,  a 
number  of  excavations  in  the  rock,  similar  to 
those  already  described  among  the  Ruins  o{ 
Telmessusy  in  the  Gulph  of  Glaucus ;  and  an- 
swering to  the  account  published  by  Shaiv^^of 
the  CryptcB  of  Laodiceay  Jehileej  and  Tortosa.  We 
rode  towards  them  ;  their  situation  being  very 
little  elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  dingle, 
upon  its  southern  side.  When  we  arrived,  we 
instantly  recognised  the  sort  of  sepulchres  which 
had  so  much  interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
alighting  from  our  horses,  found  that  we  should 
have  ample  employment  in  their  examination. 
They  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship, 
exhibiting  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers, 
hewn  with  marvellous  art,  each  containing  one, 
or  many  repositories  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns 
carved  in  the  rock  upon  the  sides  of  those  cham- 
bers*. The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to  look 
into  any  one  of  them,  it  was  necessary  te  stoop, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  creep  upon  our  hands 
and  knees  :  these  doors  were  also  grooved,  for 
the   reception  of  immense  stones,  once  squared 


(1)  Shaw'8  Travels,  p.  263.    Lond.  1767. 

(2)  In  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  frequent  aHusions  occur  to 
similar  places  of  sepulture:  thus^  Isaiah  ziy.  15, 18.  Ezekiel  x-xxil. 
SO,  &c. 


Til. 
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and  fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  of  closing  the  chap. 
entrances.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably, 
the  iomhs  of  the  sons  of  Heth^  of  the  Kings  of 
Israelf  of  Lazarus,  and  of  Christ.  This  has 
been  also  proved  by  Skaw^ ;  but  the  subject 
has  been  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  the 
learned  Qnaresmius,  in  his  dissertation  concerning 
antient  sepulchres*.  The  coemeteries  of  the 
Antients  were  universally  excluded  from  the 
precincts  of  their  cities ^  In  order,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied 
by  the  situation  of  the  place  now  shewn  as  the 
tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  pretended  that  it  was 
originally  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  although  a  doubt  must  necessarily  arise 
as  to  the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  between  a  boundary  so  situate 
and  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion, 


(3)  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  263.  Lond.  1757. 

(4)  Vide  cap.  vii.  ("  de  fornix  et  qualitate  ▼eteram  Sepulehronim.") 
Eladid.  T,  S.  Quaresmii,  torn.  II.  p.  127.  Antv.  ]689. 

(5)  This  is  eTident,  from  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  all  antieot  cities  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  left  by  authors  concerning  their 
mode  of  barial.  In  a  preceding  chapter  of  Qaaretmins,  (cap.  ▼!.  lib.  \r. 
torn.  II. p.  125.)  '*  DB  SEPULCHKOBUM  siTu/'hc  says,  "  Quoad  locum  et 
situm  sepolchroram  dicendum  est,  ea  eligi  solita  extra  cifitates  in  sub- 
urbiis  et  hortis.**  It  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  to  bury 
any  corpse  within  the  walls  of  a  city  (Vid.  Cieer,  2.  de  Legibus,} 
Would  it  wero  so  among  modern  nations!  "  Hominbm  mortuubi 
{inquU  Plato f  lib, xiude  LegUms) IV  urbbm  be  sbpblito."  QuaretM, 
ibid.  p.  1 20. 
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The  sepulchres  we  are  now  describing  bear,  in 
their  very  nature,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
being  situate  out  of  the  antient  city,  as  they  are 
now  out  of  the  modem.     They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  tombs^  commonly  called  *'  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings^^  to  the  north  ofJerU' 
salemj  .believed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Helena^ 
queen  of  Adiebhie.     Some  of  them,  from  their 
magnificence,  and  the  immense  labour  necessary 
to  form  the  numerous  repositories  they  contain, 
might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours ;  and  there  is 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  inhuming  a  single  individual.  The 
Karaites^  of  all  other  Jews  the  most  tenacious  in 
adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  have, 
fix)m  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  practice  of 
bringing  their  dead  to  this  place  for  interment ; 
although   this  fact  were  not  wanted    to  prove 
it  an  antient  Jewish  coemetery,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel.     The  sepulchres  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  antient  custom,  are  stationed  in  the 
midst  of  gardens.     From  all  these  circumstances 
are  we  not  authorised  to  look  here  for  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  as  a  pious 
JeWf  necessarily  had   his   burying-place    in  the 
coemetery  of  his  countrymen,  among  the  graves 
of  his  forefathers  ?      The  Jews  are  remarkable 
for  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  custom  :    they 
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adorned  their  burial-places  with  trees  and  gardens :  ^  yf/*' 
and  the  tomb  of  this  Jew  is  accordingly  described 
as  being  in  a  o.arden  ;  ^*  in  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  was  crucified^ J*  It  is  moreover  worthy  of 
observation,  that  every  one  of  the  Evangelists 
(and,  among  these,  ^*  he  that  saw  it,  and  bare 
records")  affirm,  that  the  place  of  Crucifixion 
was  "  the  place  of  a  Scull  ;^^  that  is  to  say,  o,  public 
Cosmetery^j  "  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha  ;*'  ^^^' 
without  the  city,  and  very  near  to  one  of  its 
gates.  St.  liuke  calls  it  Calvart,  which  has  the 
same  signification.  The  church,  now  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchra,  does  not 
exhibit  any  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to 
either  of  these  appellations.  It  may  therefore 
be  surmised,  that  upon  the  opposite  summit, 
now  called  Mount  Sion^  without  the  walls,  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  was  actually  accom- 
plished?      Perhaps    some    evidences,   that  we 


orCalTATj 


(1)  John  six.  41. 

(2)  Md.  yer.  35. 

(3)  RelaDd  says,  that  the  hill  was  called  Qolgotha,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  human  scnll. — **  Golgotha  oollem  eziguam  k 
tormk  eranii  homani  dictom,  quam  referebat,  notam  est,"  (PaUutina 
lUuitrata,  lib.  iii.  torn.  II.  p.  800.  Utrecht,  1714.)  Bat  the  words  of 
the  Qospel  do  not  imply  this.  The  hill  is  expressly  denominated  **  the 
place  of  a  Scnll"  by  all  the  Eyangelists.  And,  indeed,  the  circumstance 
of  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  being  tliere  sitoate,  is  a  complete 
piuof  that  it  was  a  place  of  burial. 
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^vii^'    obtained,  may  further  illustrate  this  most  inter- 
^^\^  esting  subject. 

Upon  all  the  sepulchres  at  the  base  of  this 
mount,  whiehi  *'  as  the  place  of  a  scullj"  we  have 
the  authority  of  Scripture  for  calling  either 
Cahary  or  Golgotha^  whether  it  be  the  place  of 
crucifixion  or  not,  there  are  inscriptions,  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  the 
most  effaced :  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
tolerable  copy.  Besides  the  injuries  they  have 
sustained  by  time,  they  have  been  covered  by 
some  carbonaceous  substance,  which  rendered 
the  task  of  transcribing  them  yet  more  arduous. 

Greek        The  Greek  inscriptions  are  brief,  and  legible; 

tions  *  they  consist  of  immense  letters  deeply  carved  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  either  over  the  door,  or  by 
the  side,  of  the  sepulchres.  Upon  the  first  we 
observed  these  characters : 

+  THCAri  AC 

CI  w  N 


(( 


OF    •   THE  •  HOLY 
SION  " 


Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this  sepulckrcy 
we  found  a  spacious  chamber  cut  in  the  rock 
connected  with  a  series  of  other  subterraneous 
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apartments  one  leading  into  another,  and  contain-  <^hap. 
ing  an  extensive  range  of  receptacles  for  the  Vi^v-^/ 
dead,  as  in  those  excavations  hefore  alluded  to, 
(hut  which  appear  to  be  of  more  recent  date,) 
lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem^  at  a  more  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city ;  and  also  as  in 
the  CrypUB  of  the  Necropolis  near  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  lower 
down  in  the  rock,  a  second,  and  a  similar  aper- 
ture, led  to  another  chamber  beyond  the  first. 
Over  the  entrance  to  this,  we  also  observed  an 
inscription^  nearly  obliterated,  but  differing  from 
the  first,  by  the  addition  of  two  letters : 

+  HN T  H  C 

A  r  I  A  C  C  I  W  N 

When  we  had  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of 
this  second  chamber,  we  could  proceed  no 
farther,  owing  to  the  rubbish  which  obstructed 
our  passage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may, 
at  some  future  period,  lead  to  other  discoveries. 
It  was  evident  that  we  had  not  reached  the 
remotest  part  of  these  caverns.  There  were 
others  with  similar  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one 
which  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  Remark- 
its  extraordinary  coincidence  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  Tomb.       The   large  stone  that  once 


VII. 
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CHAP,  closed  its  mouth  had  been,  perhaps  for  ages, 
rolled  away.  Stooping  down  to  look  into  it, 
we  observed,  within,  a  fair  sepulchre^  containing 
a  repository,  upon  one  side  only,  for  a  single 
body ;  whereas,  in  most  of  the  others,  there 
were  two.  and  in  many  of  them  more  than 
two.  It  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  hill 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion.  As  we  viewed 
this  sepulchre^  and  read  upon  the  spot  the 
description  given  of  the  coming  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene  and  the  Disciples  in  the  morningS  it  was 
difficult  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  probability 
that  here  might  have  been  the  identical  Tomb 
of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  up  the  steep  which 
led  to  it,  after  descending  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  the  Disciples  strove  together*,  when 
"  John  did  outrun  Peter^  and  came  first  to  the 
Sepulchre.*'  They  are  individually  described  as 
stooping  down  to  look  into  it*;  they  express 
their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  a 
stoned  which,  when  once  fixed  and  sealed, 
might  have  baffled  every  human  effort.  But 
upon  this  sepulchre^  as  upon  the  others  before 
mentioned,  instead  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Phoenician 


(I)  John  XX.  (2)  Ibid.  xx.  4.  (3)  Ibid.  ver.  5,  11. 

(4)  *<  And  they  said  among  themselves,  '  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
tlone  from  the  door  of  the  Sepulchre  ?'—( And  when  they  looked,  they 
saw  that  fii%  stone  was  rolled  away)  for  it  was  very  great.*'  Mark 
xvi.  3,  4. 
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inscription^    there    were    the    same   Greek  cha-    ^*Jf/*- 
racters,  destitute  only  of  the  Greek  cross  prefixed 
in  the  former  instances.     The  inscription  stood 
thus, 

THCAriAC 
Ci  w  N 

the  letters  being  very  large,  and  deeply  carved 
in  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rock. 

The  Hebrew  Inscriptions^  instead  of  being 
over  the  entrances,  were  by  the  side  of  the 
doors.  Having  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  were  written,  all  that 
could  be  attempted  was,  to  make  as  faithful  a 
representation  as  possible  of  every  incision 
upon  the  stone,  without  attempting  to  supply 
any  thing  by  conjecture ;  and  even  admitting, 
in  certain  instances,  doubtful  traces,  which 
were  perhaps  casualties  caused  by  injuries 
the  stone  had  sustained,  without  any  reference 
to  the  legend*.  The  following  characters 
appeared   upon  the  side  of   the  entrance  to  a 


(5)  A  copy  of  one  of  these  Inscriptions  was  since  exhibited  to  some 
learned  Jews,  lliese  men  recognised  the  Hebrew  character,  and 
woald  have  made  snch  alteration  in  the  transcript  as  might  scnrc  to 
develoiN!  more  fully  the  imperfect  parts  of  it,  and  lead  to  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  words.  This  was  not  permitted ;  because  con- 
jecture, by  introducing  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  original,  would 

rather 
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CHAP,     sepulchre  somewhat    farther    towards    the  west 

VII 

than  the  last  described. 

"^/t^ 

nxnvyti!! 

n'T  I  nTix 

nxtp  i 

2.\TY^ra'iNTX*'T^3 

From  the  imperfect  state  of  this  inscription^  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  rock  itself  upon  which 
it  is  placed,  the  copy  may  be  liable  to  error. 
It  was  made,  however,  with  great  care,  and  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  the  lines. 
The  words  of  the  inscription  are  supposed  to 
be  Arabicj  expressed  in  Hebrew  and  Phceni- 
dan  characters\     The  arrow- f leaded  character 


rather  bewilder  than  illastrate.    In  doabtfol  inscriptionB,  the  pencil  of 
an  artist  will  frequently  effect  a  more  genaine  copy  than  the  pen  of 
the  profoundcBt  scholar  who  ventures  to  supply  the  vacant  spaces,  and 
even  to  alter  the  letters  according  to  his  manner  of  reading  those 
inscriptions. 

(1)  This  method  of  writing  is  said,  by  a  learned  Oriental  scholar, 
(Mr.  Hammer,  now  Secretary  to  the  German  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople,) to  have  been  adopted  by  Arabian  Jews,  in  their  inscriptions  upon 
the  hills  near  Jerusalem. 
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occurs    here,    as   in    the    Inscriptions   at     Tel-    ^^f^' 
inessus. 


All  the  face  of  this  mountain,  along  the  dingle 
described  as  the  Vale  of  Gehinnan  by  Sandys^  is 
marked  by  similar  excavations.     Some  of  these, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  former  Note, 
did  not  escape  his  searching  eye;   although  he 
neglected  to  observe  their  inscriptions^  probably 
from   keeping    the    beaten    track    of  pilgrims 
going  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  neglecting  to  cross  the  valley  in  order  to 
examine  them   more  nearly.     The  top  of  the 
mountain    is   covered   by  ruined  walls  and  the 
remains  of  sumptuous  edifices  :    these  he  also 
noticed  ;  but  he  does   not  even  hint  at  their 
origin.     Here  again  we  were  at  a  loss  for  infor- 
mation ;  and  future  travellers  will  be  aware  of 
the  immense  field  of  inquiry  which  so  many 
undescribed  monuments  belonging  to  Jerusalem 
offer  to  their  observation.     If  the  foundations 
and  ruins,  as  of  a  citadel,  may  be  traced  all  over 
this   eminence,  the  probability  is  that  this  was  coigectiue 
the   real    Mount   Sion ;    that   the  Gehinnon  of  Mcramt  ^ 
Sandys,  and  of  many  other  writers,  was  in  fact 
the  Valley  of  Millo,  called  Tyropcson  by  Josephus^, 

(2)  DeBcU.  Jud.lib.  vl.c.  6. 
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CHAP,  which  separated  Sion  from  Mount  Moriah^ 
and  extended  as  far^^as  the  Fountain  SUocl^ 
where  it  joined  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The 
sepulchres  will  then  appear  to  have  heen  situate 
heneath  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  as  was  the  case 
in  many  antient  cities.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  Grecian  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea,  he- 
longing  to  the  antient  city  of  Chersanesus,  in 
the  Minor  Peninsula  of  the  Heracleotce^.  The 
Inscriptions  already  noticed  seem  to  favour  this 
position ;  and  if  hereafter  it  should  ever  be 
confirmedi  '*  the  remarkable  things  belonging 
to  Mount  Sion,''  of  which  Pococke  says*  there 
are  no  remains  in  the  hill  now  bearing  that 
appellation,  will  in  fact  be  found  here, — "  the 
Garden  of  the  Kings,  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
where  Manasseh  and  Amonj  kings  of  Judah,  were 
buried  ;*'  the  coemetery  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ; 
the  traces  and  remains  of  Herod s  palaces, 
called  after  the  names  of  CtBsar  and  Agrippa ; 
"together  with  the  other  places  mentioned  by 
Nehemiah^.^^  All  along  the  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  rocks  above  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem, 


(1)  Sec  the  First  Part  of  these  Travels,  octavo  Edit.  vol.  II.  p.  209. 

(2)  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  0.  Load.  1745. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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as  far  as  the  sepulchres  of  Zecharias  and  Absalom\  ^  v^^' 
and  above  these,  aknost  to  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  OliveSf  the  Jews  resident  in  the  city  bury 
their  dead,  adhering  still  to  the  coemetery  of 
their  ancestors :  but  having  long  lost  the  art  of 
constructing  such  immense  sepulchres  as  those 
which  have  been  here  described,  they  content 
themselves  with  placing  Hebrew  inscriptions 
upon  snjall  upright  slabs  of  marblCf  or  of  com- 
mon limestone^  raised  after  the  manner  at  present 
generally  in  use  throughout  the  East. 


(4)  See  the  Plans  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Yolumes  of  Sandys,  Donbdan, 
Qoaresmlos,  Shaw,  and  Pococke.  Those  in  Qoaresmios  (Elucid,  T,  S. 
p.  38.  torn.  II.  Antv.  1639.)  are  taken  from  Brocardus  and  Villalpandus, 
and  adapted  to  their  descriptions.  That  of  Sandys  i«  the  best.  See 
also  the  Plan  engrayed  for  this  Work. 


to  the  nippond  Sppolcbre  of  the  UeMlab. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


THE    HOLY    LAND — JERUSALEM. 

The  Subject  continued — Identity  of  the  Sa^vXchrc 
again  contested —  Origin  of  its  supposed  Lo- 
cality— Improbability  of  the  Tale — Further 
View  of  the  Jewish  Ccemetcries — Aceldama — 
Inscriptions — -Anticnt  Paintings — Age  of  the 
Crypta: — Fountain  Siloa,  and  Oak  Rogel — 
Mount  of  Olives — View  from  the  Summit — 
Difference  between  the  Modem  and  Antient 
City — Situation  of  Mount  Sion — Pagan  Re- 
mains upon  Mount  Olivet  —  ThtAr  possible 
Origin — Ascent  of  David — Lake  Asphal- 
TiTEs — General  appearance  of  Juda;a — Mira- 
culous Impression  of  our  Saviours  Foot — 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  —  Olives  of  the 
Mount — TomboftkeWrgiii  Mary — Sepulchres 

of 
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of  the  Patriarchs — Bazars— Sepulchres  of  the 
Icings  —  their  real  History  —  Mosque  of 
Omar — Existing  evidence  0/ Julian's  discomfi- 
ture— Observations  of  Mosheim  and  Moyle — 
Greek  and  Armenian  Convents — State  of  Po- 
Ktics  in  Jerusalem. 

JTERHAPs  it  may  now  be  manifest,  that  so  far  ^viil' 
from  deriving  accurate  notions  of  the  topography 
and  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  former  writers,  these  objects  really 
remain  for  future  investigation.  If,  during  an 
endeavour  to  remove  existing  prejudices,  and  to 
excite  a  due  contempt  for  Monkish  errors,  the 
subject  seems  rather  perplexed  than  elucidated, 
it  is  because,  in  the  subversion  of  a  fabric  raised 
by  Ignorance  and  Superstition,  its  parts  must 
necessarily  lie  scattered  and  confused.  The 
materials  have  been  falsely  put  together,  but  they 
are  genuine  ;  and  others,  coming  after,  will 
arrange  and  connect  them  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner.  Since  the  period  of  the  author's  visit 
to  Jerusalem^  the  building  which  had  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Church  of  Mount  Calvary 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  all  probability  it 
will  now  be  seen,  that  what  was  called  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  a  mere  delusion — a  ilfon^A  juggle ; 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  neither  crypt  nor  soroSy 
resembling  a  Jewish  place  of  burial,  beneath  the 
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CHAP,  dome  of  that  building ;  that  we  must  look  else- 
-I!!ILj  where  for  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  Tomb  ; 
and  that  the  city  never  was  so  limited  in  its 
extent,  towards  the  nortK-westy  as  to  admit  of  a 
wall  in  that  situation.  A  sepulchre^  such  as  was 
that  of  the  Messiah,  being,  of  all  others,  the 
least  liable  to  injury,  would  remain  in  spite  of 
the  devouring  element.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  im- 
possible to  developc  the  true  cause  of  the  selec- 
tion made  by  Helena^  in  fixing  upon  that  spot  as 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  Persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  compare  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  must  be  well  aware  how  general  the 
practice  is,  among  all  nations,  of  connecting  with 
a  Lusus  Natur<By  or  any  extraordinary  physical 
appearance,  some  wild  and  superstitious  fantasy. 
Thus  in  the  similitude  of  a  hxind  in  the  surface 
of  a  rock,  as  at  Nazareth}  ;  of  a  foot^  as  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives' ;  any  remarkable  shape  in  a  log 
of  wood,  as  in  the  Palladium  of  antient  Ilium^ ; 


(1)  See  Chap.  IV.  of  this  Folume,  p.  178. 

(2)  "  There  Biandeth  a  little  Chappell paved  with  the  na- 

rail  rocke,  which  bearcth  the  impression  of  a  footstep ;  they  say  of 

ur  Saviour'B.*'    Sandy^  Travels^  p.  166.     Lond.  1637. 

(3)  The  Palladium,  like  many  other  of  the  antient  idols  of  Greece, 
was,  accord ingr  to  some  authors,  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  wood,  of 
an  extraordinary  form.  Heyn6,  in  his  MxcurmiSy  says  that  the  Palla- 
dium and  the  Penates  were  lignea.  See  also  Ovid's  account  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Palladium  by  Metcllup,  when  the  Capitol  was  ow 

fire. 
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the  places  venerated  by  Laplanders^  and  the  9^j^j^- 
idols  worshipped  by  the  Chinese^ ;  in  short,  in 
every  country  of  the  earth  where  uncultivated 
man  is  found.  Fear,  the  parent  of  Superstition, 
has  pointed  out  objects  of  adoration,  or  multi- 
plied articles  of  faith.  The  state  of  human 
intellect  is  not  less  degraded  among  Christians  of 
the  Holy  Land^  making  prostrations  and  proces- 
sions before  stocks  and  roots^^  than  among  the  for- 
lorn worshippers  of  Thor^  the  hggerheaded  idol  of 
Northern  nations^.    Such  superstitions  disgraced 


(4)  "  Loca  qa»  Lapponibos  sancta  erant  et  relic^ioea,  singalari  qii&- 
dam  et  iiiiuitat&  tormk  et  figar4  a  reliqaifl  distingaebantur."  Lenm 
Comment,  de  Lappon,  ^c.  p.  443.    Hafh.  1767. 

(6)  In  CacbiaDg.  near  to  Hangam,  there  is  a  ffreat  stone,  kc. 
which  they  cover  yearly  quite  over  with  gold,  and  then  worship  it.** 
Nieuhoff*s  Dutch  Embauy  to  Chinas  engUehed  t^y  OgUby,  p.  224. 
Lend.  1009. 

(0)  See  the  account  given  by  Quaresmius  of  a  Luiue  Naturm  ibund 
near  Jerusalem,  to  which  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed  in  healing 
diseases.  Also  the  engraving  "  Crucifixi  bx  Lilii  radicb,  prodi- 
6I08A  BT  NOYA  iMAOO."  The  representation  really  excites  horror. 
Speaking  of  it,  he  says,  <'  Mirabilis  est  virtutis  et  efficaciss :  illo  et  enim 
aqua  benedicitur,  qusB  etiam  post  annum,  etsi  in  panro  vase  recondita, 
incorrupta  ac  velut  recens  h  fonte  hausta  invenitur :  fcbricitantibus  fell- 
citer  propinatur,  qui  et  sanitatis  inde  beneficium  consequuntur.  Ad  eum 
(t.«.  possessorem)  habentur  stationes  et  processiones,  et  in  quibusvis 
afflictionum  et  tribulationum  necessitatibus,  post  Deum,  ad  ilium  con- 
flnnnt  fldeles,  nt  ab  omni  animi  et  corporis  adversitate  Uberari,  et  neces- 
Miiis  bonis  ditari  mereantur."  EluMat.  T,  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  tom.  II. 
p.  18.    Antv.  1689. 

(7)  Thor,  or '  the  Thunderer,'  of  Northern  nations,  (See  Verstegan'e 
Rettitution  qf  Decayed  Intelligence,  p.  75.  Lond.  16*28.)  from  whom 
)ur  Thor's  Day,  or  Thursday,  is  derived,  is   always   an    image    of 

wood 
VOL.    IV.  Z 
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CHAP,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Catholic  churches  long 
after  the  time  of  Constantine :  and  Helena^  whe- 
ther the  daughter  of  a  British  Prince  S  or  of  an 
inn-keeper  at  Drepanum^j  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  possessed  attainments  beyond  the  age  in 
which  she  lived,  or  the  circumstances  of  her 
origin.  That  she  was  amiable, — that  she  merited, 
by  her  virtues,  her  exalted  station,  has  not  been 
disputed ;  but  her  transactions  in  Pakestine  bear 
the  stamp  of  dotage  and  infirmity.  Few  things, 
considering  her  sex  and  the  burthen  of  her  years, 
have  occurred  more  extraordinary  than  was  her 
journey  to  the  Holi/  Land^  and  its  consequences. 
Whatsoever  might  have  been  her  mental  endow- 
ments, her  bodily  energies,  at  a  season  of  life' 
when  human  strenci;h  is  said  to  be  *^  but  labour 
and  sorrow,"  were  superior  to  the  weight  of  age, 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  pilgrimage  sufficient  to 


wood  among  the  Laplanders.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Scheffer 
proves  it  to  have  been  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  an  acci- 
dental similitude  of  the  human  head.  See  Sch^er'i  Hist,  qf  Lapl. 
p.  103.    Lond.  1704. 

(1)  '<Filia  fuit  unius  Britannise  Reguli^  Coel  nomine."  QuareMtnU 
Blue.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  424. 

(2)  "  T^v  TToXiv  ^p'nravovy  'EXivottoXiv  rjyv  ^rjTspa  nfidp,  Trpoffri" 
yopfvt.  Oppidum  Drepanum,  matrem  honorans,  Helenopolim  adpel- 
lavit."     Nicephoi-us  CallUtus,  lib.  vii.  c.  49.     Paris,  1630. 

(3)  "  Paulo  ante  mortem,  quam  octogesimum  astatis  agens  oppetebat, 
stud  iter  fecit."     Theodoret,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.     Paris,  1642. 
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have    exhausted     the     most    vigorous     youth*,    chap. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  zeal  with  which  she 
visited  every  spot  consecrated  by  the  actions  of 
Jesus   Christ,  and  by  his  Apostle^,  from  the 
hills  of  Jerusalem  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
GalHeCy  and  over  all  Samaria^  nor  the  piety  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  holy  places  by  the  monuments  she 
erected^     But,  after  all,  the  manner  in  which  the 
identity  of  any  of  those  places  was  ascertained 
seems  not  less  an  object  of  derision,  than  the  gross 
superstition,  founded   upon   their  supposed  dis- 
covery, has  long  been   of  contempt.     From  the 
time  of  Adrian,  to  that  of  Constantines  Jerusalem 
had  been  possessed  by  Pagans:  Helena  arrives, 
overturns  their  temples,  and  prepares  to  identify 
the  situation  of  every  place  connected  with  our 
Saviour's  history.     The  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  site  of  Mount  Calvary.     An  acci- 
dental fissure  in  one  of  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
suggests   the    idea  of   a  possible    consequence 


(4)  ''  Cam  ntate  recipiens  incrementa  virtutum,  leza  et  setate  qaidem 
infirma,  sed  divin&  virtate  promptior  et  fortior  reddita,"  &c«  Quaretm* 
Slueid.  T.  S,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  28.    AntT.  1639. 

(5)  Vid.  Nicephor.  lib.  viU.  c.  30.    Paris,  1630. 

(6)  N  icephonu,  ('iAu/.^  after  enumerating  twenty-six  cburcbes  and 
chapels  built  by  Helena  in  the  Holy  Land,  adds,  "  Quin  et  plures 
eccletias  alias  in  Sanctis  illis  locis,  supra  triginta,  amanUasima  l>ti 
foemina  Imperatoris  mater  condidit." 

z2 
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CHAP,    resulting  from  the  praetematural  convulsion  of 
v^^v^  Nature   at  the  Crucifixion^  and  is  immediately 
adopted  as  an    indication  of    the   spot.      This 
fissure  had  been  already  an  object  of  traditionary 
superstition,  as  the  repository  of  the  body  or  the 
head  of  Adani^.     It  served  to  identify  the  place*. 
The  ground  is  ordered  to    be  cleared   for  the 
foundations  of   a  church.      That  which  never 
indicated  even  an  ascent,  by  means  of  a  raised 
altar  and  afiight  of  steps^  becomes  a  movnt^  and  is 
called  Calvary^.     The  Pagan  idols  in  its  neigh- 
SrH^y^  bourhood  are  thrown  down  and  removed* ;  the 
2J^*^-  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,     a  few  yards  from  this 
****®^      fissure^  and  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  is  after- 


(1)  **  Venit  enim  ad  me  tmditio  qaoedam  talis,  quod  eorpoa  Adse 
primi  liominU  ibi  sepultum  est,  ubi  cnicifixas  est  Christus  *.  ut  sicut  in 
Adam  omnes  moriuntur,  sic  in  Christo  omnes  vivificenttur ;  ut  in  loco 
illo,  qui  dicitur  Calvariae  locus,  id  est  locus  capitis,  caput  humani 
generis  Adam  resurrectionem  inveniat  cum  populo  uniTerso  per  resar- 
rectionem  Salvatoris,  qui  ibi  passus  est,  et  resurrexit.**  Origen.  Tract. 
35.  in  Matth.  See  also  Hieronym.  in  cap.  27  Mntth,  Cyrill.  et  Basil 
in  cap.  6  IsauB,     Athanasins  in  lib.  tie  Pasiiane  Domini^  ^.  ^c. 

(2)  "  Sicut  Apostolus  dicit,  (2  Cor.xi.  3.)  *  Omnis  tiri  caput  est 
Christus.'  O  magnam  propheticam  appellationem !"  Cyrill. Cat ech.  13. 
Vid.  Quaresm.  lib.  r.  c.  4.  torn.  TI.  p.  489.  Antv.  1679.  Hear  also 
Jerom  .  *'  Audivi  quemdam  exposuisse  Calvarioe  locum  in  qno  sepultus 
est  Adam  ;  et  ideo  sic  appellatum  esse,  quia  ibi  antiqui  liominis  sit  con- 
ditum  caput."  Hieronym.  in  cap.  27  Matth.  Quaresmius,  lib.  v. 
c.  14.  torn.  II.  p.  488. 

(3)  "  E  sacratissimo  CulvariaB  monte  per  scalam,  quam  antea  ascen- 
dimns,  descendimus.     Quar^m.  lib.  v.  torn.  II.  p  481. 

(4)  Tlieodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.     Paris,  1642. 
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wards  said  to  be  discovered  beneath  a  heap  of    chap. 

VIII. 

earth  and  stones  ^ ;  although,  as  a  Jewish  Crypt, 
its  being  described  as  thus  buried  seems  to 
imply  an  impossibility.  Nothing  remains  to 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  Cross :  this  an  old  Jew,  menaced 
and  tormented,  speedily  brings  to  light,  with 
two  others  that  were  not  required  ^  MacariuSf 
bishop  of  Jerusalem^  receives  orders  to  superin- 
tend and  complete  the  execution  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent Sanctuary^ ;  and  Helena,  triumphant  in 
the   success  of  her  journey,  returns  from  the 


(5)  Buaeb.  in  Vit.  Co/ulantim,  lib.  iii.  c.  24,  &e.  Paris,  1650. 

(6)  The  account  of  the  supposed  discoyery  of  ''  the  three  Crosses/'  as 
reUted  by  Adrichomios,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  bat  it  oflbrs  a 
curions  picture  of  deplorable  superstition,  long  prevalent  on  this  sabjeot ; 
and  renders  it  doubtful,  whether  Helena,  with  all  her  character  of  huma- 
nity, were  not  as  cruel  as  our  English  Mary,  when  instigated  by  a 
bigoted  priest.  Macarins,  who  is  styled  '*  sapientissimus  ille  Hierosoly- 
monim  Bpiseopns,*'  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  torments 
inflicted  apon  the  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  Juggling  miracles  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  discovery.  Vide  AdriehamU  Theat.  Terr.  Sonet, 
p.  176.  Colon.  1628. 

(7)  Vid.  Epiet.  Constantbti  ad  MaearUun  Epuc,  leraolym,  apud 
Eueeb.  de  VUA  Comtantin,  lib.  iii.  cap.  81.  Paris,  1669:  The  original 
building,  erected  by  Constantine's  order,  A.D.  826,  was  destroyed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eUvenih  century,  by  Almansor  Hakim  Billa,  a 
Caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Flatimites  in  Egypt,  and  rebuilt  by  a  Greek 
Emperor  in  1048.  Yet,  says  Mons.  De  Ch&teaubriand,  (vol.  II. 
p.  17.  Lond.  1811.)  ''the  architecture  of  the  Church  is  evidently  of 
the  age  of  Constantine.'!  The  small  ftbric,  over  what  is  now  called  the 
Sepulchre,  was  again  rebuilt  in  1656.  Vid,  LU.  BmUfaeUf  agmd  Quareem, 
tom.  II.p.612. 


iheTwle. 
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CHAP.    Hobi  Land  richer  than  Jenualem  itself,  in  the 

VIII. 

v^ivw   number  and  the  importance  of  the  relics  she 

mS^^    conveyed  \      If  there  had  been  originally  any 

kiU  or  rock  wherein  the  real  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 

Arimathea  was  hewn^  for  its  Jewish  possessor,  is 

it  likely,  or  was  it  possible,  that  every  trace  of 

it  should  have  been  swept  away  ?     Can  there  be 

any  reason  assigned  for  supposing  that  Helena 

would  have  destroyed  what  every  Christian  must 

have  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  ?  that,  in  the 

construction  of  a  churchy  to  commemorate  the 

existence  of  the  Tomhj  she  would  have  levelled 

and  cut  away  not  only  the  Sepulchre  itself,  but 

also  the  whole  of  Mount  Calvary  1    This  is  so 

little   in   consonance  with  common  reason,  that 

it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  old  tale  any  degree 

of  credit.     It  is  true,  that,  in  order  to  discuss 

this   topic   with   any  attention  to  accuracy,  we 

shall  find  there  is  much  to  unlearn ;  we  must 

tread  back  the  path  of  History  to  the  time  in 

which  all  the  dreams  of  the  age  of  Constantine 


(1)  ''  His  et  aliis  pieUtis  operibos  egregi^  peractis,  reveititur  Romam 
ad  filiom  saam  dilectifsimum  Imperatorem  ConstaDtinum,  deferent  im- 
mensum  Uiesaaram,  pretiosissimas  Reliquiae,  cnicem,  clavos,  quibos 
Salrator  noster  nomines  et  angelos  coelestibos  bonis  ditavit."  Quarts' 
miu$,  Slue.  T.  S.  lib.  t.  c  38.  Antv.  16.S9. 

(2)  **  Le  petit  temple,  qui  est  proprement  Ic  lieu  du  8.  Sepulcbre,  est 
anssi  toat  de  marbre,  et  il  a  de  chaque  cot^  trois  colomncs,  et  par  der- 
riere,  quatrc.'*  Voy,  au  Levant,  par  Cameille  JLe  Bruyn,  torn,  il .  p.  24d. 
Paris,  1725. 
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received  their  origin  ;  and  having  done  this,  and  chap. 
cast  a  view  over  the  state  of  Christianity  since  %^vW 
that  period — the  absurdities  believed  and  pro- 
pagated-the  gross  interpolations  of  Scripture- 
record  admitted  and  revered — we  shall  perhaps 
no  longer  wonder  at  any  difficulty  of  reconciling 
Helena^s  illustrations  with  Gospel-history,  but 
admire  the  moderation  which  contents  itself  with 
shewing  the  place  ^^  where  AdanCa  head  was  dis- 
cmered^'*  instead  of  the  head  itself. 

Continuing  our  researches  along  this  dingle,  Further 
as  it  inclines  towards  the  east,  before  its  June-  tho  Jewish 
tion   with   the   larger  valley  of  Jehosaphat^  we  ries. 
came  to  some  sepulchres^  which  had  not  wholly 
escaped  the  notice   of  former  travellers.      We 
find  them   obscurely  alluded   to  in  the  Travels 
of  Thevenot :    the  sepulchres    he  mentions   are 
evidently  those  we   observed   here,  because  he 
notices  the  existence   of  paintings  in  a  Crypto 
called  by  him  the  Cave  of  the  Apostles^  near 
Aceldama^.     We  found  such  remains  upon  the  Aceldama, 
same    side    of    the    mountain    we    have    been 
describing,  and  near  the  place  commonly  shewn 
as  Aceldama^ J   or    the  Field  of  Blood.      The 

(8)  See  The? enof  8  Work,  entitled,  <<  Travdi  into  the  Levant,"  chap, 
zliz.  p.204.    Lond.ie87. 

(4)  This  place,  purchased  by  the  Chief-Priests  to  bury  strangers  in, 
now  belongs  to  the  Annenians.    It  is  still,  as  it  cTer  was^  a  place  qf 

burkU; 
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CHAP,  sepulchres  containing  them  are  similar  to  those 
which  were  described  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter  :  and  inscriptions  appeared,  as 
before,  upon  the  outside.  None  of  these  inscry)- 
Hans  are  now  in  a  state  to  be  interpreted ;  but 
we  endeavoured  to  copy  two  of  them,  where  the 
characters  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of 
our  making  a  transcript 


HODt. 


interip.  In  the  first,  perhaps,  the  words  THNZOPON- 

EeHKAN  might  form  the  end  of  the  first' 
line,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  The  last 
line  seems  to  terminate  with  the  word  Cl  W  N. 

+   WNHNAAIA  .... 
P0N06KANW    .... 
A^OVrOPMAHIKI 
C  .  .  N 

In  the  second,  the  mixture  of  letters  usually 
called  Etruscan^  and  properly  Phcenician^  with 
the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  added  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  inscription,  seems  to 
render  illustration  hopeless : 


burial ;  and  its  appeanmce  maintaiDS  the  tmth  of  the  tradition,  which 
points  it  oat  as  the  Aceldama  of  Scripture.  It  has  ever  been  famous 
on  account  of  the  sarcophagcui  virtue  possessed  by  the  earth  about  it, 
in  hastening  the  decay  of  dead  bodies.  Ship-loads  of  it  were  carried  to 
the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa.  See  Pococie'i  Obs.  on  the  East,  vol.  II. 
p.  25.     Lond.  1745. 
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GHKHAI....    HrON chap. 

VIII. 

Q^es  .  .  . .  iionOothu 

18  BGNAS 

eo^\  .  .  .  isr 

CO ri8H 


In  some  of  these  sepulchres  were  antient  paint-  Antient 

Painting. 

ingsj  executed  after  the  manner  of  those  found 
upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii; 
except  that  the  figures  represented  were  those 
of  the  ApostleSj  the  Virgin,  &c.  with  circular 
lines,  as  symbols  of  glory  around  their  heads. 
These  paintings  appeared  upon  the  sides  and 
upon  the  roof  of  each  sepulchral  chamber,  pre- 
serving a  wonderful  freshness  of  colour,  although 
much  injured  by  Arabs  or  Turks^  whose  endea- 
vours to  eflhce  them  were  visibly  displayed  in 
many  instances.  The  sepulchres  themselves  are, 
from  these  documents,  evidently  of  Christian 
origin,  and  of  more  recent  construction  than 
the  tombs  we  first  noticed  in  our  descent  from 
the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  where  there 
exists  no  such  internal  ornament,  and  where 
the  inscriptions,  from  their  brevity,  and  the 
immense  size  of  the  letters,  seem  to  denote 
higher  antiquity.  Yet,  to  what  period  can  we 
ascribe  them  ?  During  all  the  time  that  Jeru-  Age  of  the 
salem  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Moslems^ 
the  labour  requisite  in  their  construction  could 
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CHAP,    not  have  been  carried  on  ;  since  nothin^r  excites 

VIII.  .     .  ,  . 

their  jealousy  and  opposition  more,  than  seeing 
a  Christian  dig,  or  make  excavation  of  any  kind. 
They  believe  such  works  to  originate  always  in 
some  knowledge  of  hidden  treasure/  Owing 
to  the  great  expense  required  in  hewing  and 
completing  these  tombs,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  belonged  to  vulgar  persons ;  but 
after  Jerusalem  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  individuals  of  rank  were  interred 
beneath  monuments  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, and  in  another  situation,  as  may  be  proved 
by  reference  to  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillonj 
his  brother  Baldwin,  and  four  others,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchred.  The  only  age 
to  which,  with  any  probability,  they  may  be 
referred,  is  that  long  interval  of  prosperity  and 
peace  enjoyed  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  and  the  ordination  of  Mark',  until  the 


(1)  Sec  De  ChhteaubriandCi  Travels,  yol.  II.  p.  15.    Lond.  1811. 

(2)  He  is  called  Saint  Mark  by  Tillemont,  which,  unless  attenUon 
be  paid  to  tlie  date  of  his  ordination,  may  cause  him  to  be  con- 
founded with  Mark  the  Evangelist.  Mark  was  made  bishop  before  the 
death  of  Adrian,  which  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  year  138. 
(See  Tillenwnt,  Hist,  des  JEmp.  torn.  II.  p.  204.  Paris,  1702,  and  the 
authorities  by  him  cited.)  The  establishment  of  the  Gentile  Church 
bears  date  from  that  period.  See  the  list  of  Mark's  successors,  as  given 
by  BI78BBIU8.    Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  v.     Paris,  1650. 
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reign  of  Dioclesian.  If  this  be  true,  the  paint-  SSf/"' 
ing$  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  specimens 
of  the  art  belonging  to  the  second  century  ;  and 
thereby  illustrating,  by  very  antient  examples, 
the  remarks  made,  in  the  First  Part  of  these 
Travels*  concerning  the  idol  pictures  of  the 
Chreek  Church  in  Russia^  which  they  resemble, 
in  all  circumstances  of  style  and  execution. 
Similar  paintings  have  been  noticed  in  the 
description  given  of  our  journey  to  the  summit 
of  Gargartis  and  source  of  the  Scamander^  as, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Oratories  among  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Ida*.  Shaw  mentions  very 
antient  paintings,  as  found  in  the  CryptcB  of 
Egypt*.      We  also  observed   similar  works  in 


(3)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  25,  et  seq.  Octavo  Edition.  The  fact,  however, 
if  established,  will  prove  the  existence  of  snch  painiingi  long 
before  the  Conncil  of  lUiberis.  PortraUi  were  in  use  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Josephns  relates,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  to  set  a  high  esteem  upon  the  portraits 
of  fHends,  relations,  and  even  servants.  This  passage  of  Josephns  is 
only  preserved,  however,  in  the  Latin  Version.  ''  Grsecis  itaque,  et 
aiiis  quibusdam,  boniim  esse  creditor  imagines  institnere.  Deniqoe  et 
patrum  et  uzorom  flllommqae  figuras  depingentes  exsoltant,  quidam 
ver6  etiam  nihil  sibi  competentiom  sumont  imagines:  alii  ver6  et 
servos  dillgentes,  hoc  faciunt."  Joseph,  contra  ApUmem,  lib.  ii.  p.  474. 
torn.  II.    Edit  Havercampi,  Amst.  &c.  1726. 

(4)  See  Chap.  V.  p.  Id9.  and  Chap.  VI.  p.  180.  Vol.  Ill,  Octavo 
EdlUon. 

(5)  BeeSlunc^s  TraeeU,  p.  860.  Lond.  1757.  <<  Several  of  these 
CryptsB  (Note  5.  ibid.)  painted  with  symbolical  figures,  are  seen  near 
the  Pyramids.  Chrysippus's  Antrum  Mithras  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
tame  kind.  Td  rtixia  rov  owtiXaiov  wdvra  woixtkoiQ tUoet  Koupioifiuvay 
rai  icd  rAv  9iAv,  oi)c  fitvlrag  KoXovat,  dyaXftara  inptord/Atva," 
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CHAP,  caves  near  to  the  Pyramids.  Wtniehnanns 
s^^^  account  of  the  art  of  painting  among  the 
antient  Egyptians  may  therefore  possibly  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method  used  by  Syrian  or 
Chreek  artists  in  preparing  and  laying  on  the 
colours  for  these  paintings^  which  preserve 
their  original  freshness  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner^ 

Leaving  the  mountain  where  all  these  sepul- 

chres  are  hewn,  and  regaining  the  road  which 

conducts  towards  the   east,   into  the  Valley  of 

Jefiosaphat,  we  passed  the  Fountain  SUoa^  and  a 

Fbnntein    whito  mulbcrry-tree  which  is  supposed  to  mark 

OftkBogei.  the  spot  where  the  OaA  Rogel  stood^.      Hence 


(1 )  **  Les  coolenn  sont  en  d^trempe,  et  plus  ou  moins  d^layees  avec 
de  Teau  de  colle,  ou  charg6e  de  gomme :  elle«  sont  toutes  employees 
pares  et  sans  melange.  On  en  compte  dz  :  le  blanc,  le  noir,  le  blea, 
le  rouge,  le  jaune,  et  le  vert*  Le  rouge  et  le  bleu,  qui  dominent  le 
plus,  paroissent  broy^  assez  grossi^rement.  La  blanc,  compost  de 
ceruse  ordinaire,  (ait  I'enduit  de  la  toile  des  momies,  et  forme  ce  que 
nos  peintres  appellent  llmpression,  sur   laquelle   ils    appliqaent    let 

conleurs Les  couleurs,  ainsi  que  la  dorure,  ont  con- 

sery^  lenr  fralcbeur  pendant  quelques  milliers  d  ann6es.  HUtorie  de 
VArty  par  Winhelmanny  torn.  I.  pp.  191,  192.  Paris,  An  2  de  la 
R^publique. 

(2)  The  author  mentions  this  tree  merely  from  its  importance  as  a 
land-mark,  Pocoeke  seemed  aware  that ''  thb  Sbpulchrbs  of  thb 
Kings'*  (mentioned  2  Chron.  xxi.  20)  might  be  situated  somewhere  near 
this  spot ;  for  he  says,  "  Near  this  Pool  (Siloa),  at  a  tohUe  mulberry^ 
tree,  they  say  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder,  by  the  order  of  Manasseh  ;  and 
here  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  was  buried,  under  the  Oak  Moffel.     It  is 

PBOBABLE 
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we  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of    ^J^f- 
Olives  ;    passing,   in    our  way,    a  number  of  v^v-^ 
Hebrew  tombs'.     The  Arabs  upon   the  top  of  oiivet. 
this  mountain  are  to  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion, and  with   a   strong  guard.      Here  indeed 
we  stood  upon  holy  ground ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, which   might  reasonably   be  proposed   to 
Jewj  Christian^  or  Mahoniedanj  whether,  in  re- 
ference to    the   history  of   their  respective  na- 
tions, it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  interesting 


PROBABLB    THB    KiNO'S    OABDBNS    WBRB    OTBR    THIS    TALB,     IN 
WHICH  THB  TrBB  OF  ROOBL  IS  MBNTIONBD."      See  PoCOCkef  TOl.  II. 

part  I.  p.  24.  Lond.  1746.  If  we  can  once  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
Gardens,  that  of  the  Sepulchres  will  be  thereby  determined.  He  no- 
tices the  "  great  number  of  g^ttos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  some  of  which 
have  porticos,  and  are  adorned  with  the  plain  Egyptian  cornish  ;**  and 
adds,  ''  they  seem  to  be  antient  Sepulchres."  Seem  to  be !  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fiict  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  real  nature 
of  antient  sepulchres  has  been  too  little  attended  to,  even  where  inscrip- 
tions upon  them  clearly  explain  their  history.  Even  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  might  have  satisfied  Pococke  on  this  head :  he  expressly  men- 
tions the  sepulchres.  He  is  proceeding  by  the  same  road  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  when  he  says,  "  Mount  Sion  is  without  Jerusalem : — fronting 
the  city  are  three  Jewish  burying-places,  where  they  buried  their 
dead  in  antient  timei ;  in  one  of  them  there  is  a  sepulchre  with  the 
date  remaining."  Travels  qf  Rabbi  Ber{famin,  p.  74,  ed.  by  Gerrans. 
Lond. 1784. 

(3)  ''Toute  la  coste  de  la  montagne  est  creus^  d*une  infinite  de 
Sepulchres  dee  anciens  Jui&,  qui  son  t  tallies  comme  des  fours  dans  la 
roche ;  et  plus  has,  dans  le  fonds  de  la  vall^,  sont  les  sepultures  de 
cenx,  de  cette  nation,  qui  vivent  k  present  en  Jerusalem ;  qui  ne  sont 
autre  chose  que  des  fosses,  comme  les  nostres,  couvertes  d'nne,  deux,  on 
trois,  pierres,  mal  polies  et  sans  omement."  Difubdanf  Voyage  de  la 
T.  S.  p.  ISO.  Paris.  1667. 
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City. 


place  of  observation.  So  commanding  is  the 
view  of  Jerusalem  afforded  in  this  situation, 
that  the  eye  roams  over  ail  the  streets,  and 
around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan 
or  model  of  the  city.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  Mosque^  erected  upon  the  site  and 
foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  :  this 
edifice  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  existing  in 
the  world.  But  this  view  of  Jerusalem  serves 
to  strengthen  the  objections  urged  against  the 
prevailing  opinion  concerning  the  topography  of 
the  antient  city.  D*Anville  believed  that  an* 
tient  and  modem  Jerusalem  were  very  similarly 
situate ;  that  by  excluding  what  is  now  called 
Calvary^  and  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  Mount  Sion^  we  should  have  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  walls  and  buildings  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  by  Vespasian  and  Titus\  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true*:  a  spectator  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  down  upon  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  their 
present    state,     as    they    have    remained    since 


(1)  See  the  Treatise  of  Mons.  DWnviWe,  {sur  VAncienne  Jerusahniy 
Paris,  1747.)  as  cited  by  Gibbon,  vol.  IV.  p.  82.  Loud.  1807. 

(*2)  See  the  observations  in  Note  (59.)  chap,  xxiii.  of  Gibbon's  Tlist. 
Ibid. 
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they  were  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century  by    chap. 

VIII. 

Solyman  the  son  of  Selim^  and  perhaps  have  v.^v^ 
existed  from  the  time  of  Adrian^  must  be  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  covering  two  conspicuous 
hills,  Jenualem  now  occupies  one  eminence 
alone';  namely,  that  of  Moridhy  where  the 
Temple  stood  of  old,  and  where,  like  a  Phcsnix 
that  hath  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent, 
the  famous  Mosque  of  Omar  is  now  situate.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  has  situation 

*  ^  of  Mount 

been  excluded ;  and  that  the  mountain  covered  siou. 
by  ruined  edifices,  whose  base  is  perforated  by 
antient  sepulchres,  and  separated  from  Mount 
Moriah  by  the  deep  trench,  or  Tt/ropoeon,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Fountain  Siloa,  towards 
the  eastern  valley,  is,  in  fact,  that  eminence 
which  was  once  surmounted  ,  by  the  *'  bul- 
warks,   towers,    and    regal   buildings"    of    the 


(3)  After  the  city  was  re-built  by  Adrian,  A.D.  137,  or  138.  (See 
TUlemoni,  Note  9,  »ur  VJSmpereur  Adrian,)  and  called  iEUa  Capitolina, 
(which  name  subsisted  in  tlie  age  of  Chrysostom,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  country,)  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion,  and  not  part  only,  was  excluded. 
See  the  numerous  evidences  adduced  by  Tillemont  {Hittoire  des  Bmr 
pereursy  tom.  IV.  p.  294.  Paris,  1702.)  who,  si>eakingof  Mount  Sion, 
says,  ''  Au  milieu  du  it.  si6cle  la  montagnc  de  Sion  estoit  intierement 
inhabitee,  se  labauroit  comme  une  plaine  campagne;*'  thereby  fulfil- 
ling the  prophecy  which  declared  {Micah  iii.  12.)  that  Zion  should  be 
**  plowed  as  a  field/*  The  authorities  referred  to  by  Tillemont  are  de- 
rived from  Eusebius,  Cyril,  and  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeanx  to  Jeru- 
salem, written  A.D.  333.  His  Note  is  founded  principally  upon  evidences 
from  Vopiscus,  Dio  Cassias,  Jerom,  and  Eusebius. 
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CHAP.    House  of  David.     There  seems  to  be  no  other 

VIII. 

method  of  reconciling  the  accounts  g^ven  by 
antient  authors  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
former  city,  which  in  no  wise  correspond  with 
its  present  appearance :  and  the  strange  teme- 
rity which  endeavours  to  warp  the  text  of  an 
historian  \  so  as  to  suit  existing  prejudices,  and 
the  interests  of  a  degrading  superstition,  cannot 
be  too  eagerly  scouts  by  every  friend  of  truth 
and  science.  JEusebius  allows  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  stadia,  or  three  miles  and  three 
furlongs,  for  the  circumference  of  the  antient 
city'.  The  circuit  of  the  modem  town  does 
not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half  %  or  twenty 
stadia,  according  to  the  measure  of  JEusebius.  We 
cannot  therefore,  without  including  this  moun- 
tain,   embrace    an    area    sufficiently    extensive 


(1 )  "  We  must  not  take  in  a  literal  sense**  (says  Mont,  De  CMteau* 
brkmdjTmy,  vol.  II.  p.  85.  Lond.  181 1.)  *'  the  text  of  Josephns,  when 
the  historian  asserts  that  the  walls  of  the  city  advanced  to  the  north,  as 
far  as  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings."  In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to 
take  the  text  of  an  historian  ?  It  however  happens,  that  the  text  of 
Josephus  (lih.  vi.  de  Bell.  c.  6.)  contains  no  such  assertion.  The  words 
oiTJiXaiuv  PatTiXiKuv  do  not  refer  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah, 
but  to  the  royal  caves  of  Helena's  Sepulchre,  which  were  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  these  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  whereas  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  were  upon  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

(2)  JSusebii  Pr<Bp,  Evang,  lib.  ix.  cap.  36.     Paris,  1669. 

(3)  See  MaundrelVs  Journ.  from  Alep.  to  Jerus.  p.  110.  Oxf.  1721. 
De  Chateaubriand  walked  round  it  in  about  an  hour.  We  were  rather 
more  than  an  hour  employed  in  riding  round,  a  foot's  pace,  but  we  kept 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls. 
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extensive  even  for  the  dimensions  afforded  by  chap. 
Eusebius.  But  supposing  that  the  antient  CryptcSj  ^^"' 
described  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  do  mark  the  position  of  the  regal 
sepulchres^  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  coemetery  of 
the  antient  Jews^  where  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  was  also  possibly  situate  ;  then  it 
will  appear  evident,  that  the  mountain  stand- 
ing to  the  south  of  that  deep  trench  or  valley, 
which  Sandys  has  described  as  the  Valley  of 
Gehinnom\  (where  the  sepulchres  appear  which 
now  exhibit,  in  so  many  instances,  the  words 
of  an  inscription,  THC  A  PI  AC  ClwN,)  was, 
in  fact,  Mount  Sign  ;  opposed,  upon  the  southj 
to  MoRiAH,  and  divided  from  it  by  this 
valley^.      That   the   summit   of   this   mountain 

• 

(1)  That  the  Valley  of  Oehinnom,  TT]  *Ewbfi,  or  F^  Bcvevv5/«,  Val- 
LI8  PiLii  HiNNOM, (Be/and.  Pal<Bat,  lUust.  torn.  I.  p.  353.  Utr.  1714.) 
was  a  place  of  upulture,  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  various  aotho- 
ritlea.  Heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  In  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Pbtachiab,  (vid.  Themur,  Antiq.  Saerar.  B. 
UgoHniy  torn.  VI.  1207, 1208.  Venet.  1 746.)  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"  Est  hie  terra  flssa,  atque  dicitur  Vallls  flliorum  Hinom,  ubi  rwv  1 5« 
Coemeterium."  But  Eusebius  (ad  vocem  Fowwod/*)  places  this  valley 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  All  the  valleys  around  Jerusalem  were 
places  of  sepulture ;  particularly  that  now  called  Jehoeaphat,  which  is 
upon  the  eastern  side.  But  whenever  the  observations  of  an  early  writer 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  text  to 
their  notions,  or  else  explain  away  its  meaning. 

(2)  Bauwolff,  speaking  of  the  Tyropoeon  mentioned  by  Joseplius, 
says,  "This  valley  hath  been,  since  the  desolation,  so  filled  up,  that 

no 
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CHAP,  was  formerly  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
antient  city,  the  remains  upon  it,  at  this  hour, 
not  only  of  walls,  but  of  sumptuous  edifices  S 
seem  forcibly  to  demonstrate.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  topography  of  the  city  seems 
more  reconcileable  with  antient  documents. 
The  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sqmlchrej  and 
aU  the  trumpery  belonging  to  it,  will,  it  is 
true,  be  cast  into  the  back  ground  ;  but  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judahy  so  long  an 
object  of  research,  then  become  a  prominent 
object  in  the  plan:  the  possible  site  of  our 
Sayiour's  Tomh  may  be  determined,  and 


-Snoa's  brook,  that  flow'd 


Fan  by  the  Oracle  of  God,- 


will  continue  in  the  situation  assigned  for  it  by 
Christian  writers  of  every  sect  and  denomination^ 


no  depth  at  all  appeareth  in  our  day?,  bat  only  withont  the  Fountain 
Gate,  by  the  Foontain  Siloah."  (See<  TraveU  into  the  Eattem  Cown^ 
tries,*  Ray's  edition,  p.  289.  Lend.  1693.)  A  deep  valley  filled  up,  so 
that  even  the  marks  of  its  existence  have  disappeared !  Is  it  possible  to 
credit  this ;  especially  when  such  a  valley  was  of  use  in  fortifying  the 
city,  by  rendering  the  walls  above  less  accessible  ?  Josephus  says  (lib.  vi. 
de  Bell.  c.  6.  Colon.  1C91.)  that  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  inferior  valley. 

(1)  ''Whose  height  yet  shews  the  relies  of  no  meanc  buildings." 
Sandys"  Trav.  p.  1 86.     Lond.  1637. 

(2)  Josephus  (lib.  vi.  de  Bell,  Jud.  c.  6.)  describes  the  valley  which 
separated  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  as  terminating  with  the  Foun 
tain  Siloa ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  Sandys'  Valley  of  Gehinnom. 
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since  the  age  of  the  Apostles^  and  the  earliest    chap. 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 


It  was  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  the 
Messiah  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  army  of  Titu^ 
encamped  upon  the  very  spot*  where  its  de- 
struction had  been  foretold.  Not  that,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  fact,  any  allusion  is  here 
intended  to  the  particular  place  shewn  as  <^  the 
rock  of  the  prediction/'  The  text  of  the  Evan- 
gelist* proves  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  de- 
livered  the  prophecy,  was  "  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives^^'  although  in  such  a  situation 
that  **  he  beheld  the  city^  and  wept  over  it  J*' 
Whether  the  tenth  legion  of  the  Roman  army 
were  stationed  upon  the  summit  or  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  neither 
is  the  circumstance  worth  a  moment's  consi- 
deration. We  found,  upon  the  top,  the  remains  ^JfJJJ^,^ 
of  several  works,  whose  history  is  lost.  Among  ^jj'*"* 
these,  were  several  subterraneous  chambers,  of 
a  different  nature  from  any  of  the  Cryptce  we 
had  before  seen.  One  of  them  had  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  of  immense  size ;  the  vertex  alone 
appearing  level  with  the  soil,  and  exhibiting,  by 


(3)  Jatephui,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  tI.  cap.  5.    Colon.  1G81. 

(4)  Luke,  cb.  ziz.  37. 

2  a2 
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CHAP,    its  section  at  the  top,  a  small  circular  aperture : 
the  sides,    extending  below  to  a  great  depth, 
were  lined  with   a  hard   red   stucco,  like   the 
substance   covering  the  walls  of  the  subterra- 
neous galleries  which  we   found  in   the  sandy 
Isle  of  AhoukiT,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt.     This 
extraordinary  piece   of   antiquity,  which,  from 
its  conical  form,  may  be  called  a  subterraneous 
pyramid^    is    upon    the    very    pinnacle    of   the 
mountain.     It  might  easily  escape  observation, 
although  it  be  of  such  considerable  size ;    and 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
noticed    by   preceding  travellers*.      We    could 
not  find  any  appearance  of  an  entrance,  except 
by  the  circular  aperture,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
mountain.      This   Crypt    has   not  the   smallest 
resemblance    to  any  place   of  Christian   use   or 
worship.     Its  situation  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
mountain   rather   denotes  the  work  of  Pa^anSj 
whose  sacrilegious  rites  upon  "  the  highplacei^  are 
so  often  alluded  to  in  Jewish  history.     Perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  its  history  by  the 


(1)  All  hope  of  information  from  the  Monks  of  Jenisalem  concerning 
antiquities  not  included  in  their  catalogue  of  '' local  sanctities,"  (cr 
"  stations/'  as  they  sometimes  call  them»)  is  quite  forlorn.  The  very 
search  after  Heathen  antiquities  is  by  them  deemed  heretical  and  profane. 
Vid.  Quaresmius  "  De  extenia  profanft,  sed  detestabili  ac  vitios^  pere- 
grinaUone,*'  apud  Elue,  T,  S.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.     Antv.  1039. 
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observatioBS  of  Adrichomiti^ ;  who  speaks  of  the  chap. 
fane  constructed  by  Solomon  upon  the  top  of  the  ^^"' 
Mount  of  Olives,  for  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  the 
idol  of  the  Sidonians^.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was 
represented  by  a  symbol  which  had  the  peculiar 
form  of  this  Crypt,  that  is  to  say,  a  cone ;  but  the 
Phoenician  Astaroth,  and  the  Paphian  Venus,  were 
one  and  the  same  divinity.  When  Josias  over- 
threw  the  Heathen  idols,  and  cut  down  the 
groyes^  which  happened  rather  more  than  six 
centuries^  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Adytum,  or  Crypt,  appropriated  to  the  rites  of 
Astaroth,  remained  ;  for  it  is  plainly  stated  in 
Scripture,  that  the  place  was  not  destroyed,  but 
^'  defiled,*^  and  made  a  receptacle  for  **  the  bones 
of  men;*'  the  greatest  of  all  pollutions,  as  may 
be    seen  by  reference    to    the  history  of  the 


(5)  De  Loe.  extra  Urb.lQi,  apud  Theat,  T.  8.  p.  170.    Colon.  1028. 
(8)  Tlie  three  pointip  or  Bummits,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whereof  the 

centre,  being  the  highest,  was  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  are 
thus  described  as  having  been  polluted  by  Heathen  abominations.  "  And 
the  high  piaeee  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  (i.  e.  Mount  of  Ollyes,)  which  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians;  and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites;  and  for 
Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.** 
2  Kmffi  zxiii.  13. 

(4)  **  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groyes, 
and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men.*'    Ibid.  v.  14. 

(6)  B.  C.  024. 
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CHAP,  building  of  Tiberias  upcm  the  Lake  Oenne$aretk ; 
when,  owing  to  the  sepulchres  found  th^re,  it  was 
necessary  to  grant  extraordinary  privil^ee  to 
persons  who  would  reside  on  the  polluted  8pot\ 
To  this  species  of  pollution  the  Crjfpt  now  men- 
tioned seems  to  have  been  condeittnedy  from  a 
very  remote  period ;  and  it  may  be  presained, 
that  a  place  which  had  once  become  an  ossuary, 
or  charnel-house,  among  the  Jews^  would  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  use  amoi^  the 
inhabitants  of  JucUbo.  If  it  be  observed,  that 
the  painted  stucco,  with  which  the  interior  of 
this  is  coated,  denotes  a  more  recent  epocha  in 
the  history  of  the  arts  ;  then  the  walls  of  the 
CrypUE  near  the  pyramds  of  Egypt,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Egst — nay,  even  the  surface  of  the 
Memphian  Sphinx^j  which  has  remained  so  many 
ages  exposed  to  all  attacks  of  the  atmosphere — 
may  be  instanced,  as  still  exhibiting  the  same 
sort  of  cement,  similarly  coloured,  and  equally 
unaltered'. 


( 1)  See  p.  221  of  this  Volume.  Also  JosepH  AntiquU.  Hb.  zvUL  c  3. 
Colon.  1601. 

(3)  The  author  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fact  again,  in  the 
sequel. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  in  determining  the  real  origin  of  the  subter- 
raneous conical  Crypt  upon  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  01i?es,  the 
learned  Reader  must  use  his  own  judgment.  For  tliis  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  informed,  that  it  is  not  upon  the  spot  which  is 
shewn  to  travellers  as  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  Ascension ;  this  last 

being 
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About  forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  pro-    ^f^; 
ianation  <tf  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon^  his  i^^/"^/ 
afflicted  parent,  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  ^^^^ 
Absalom^  came  to  this  eminence,  to  present  a 
less  offimsive  sacrifice ;  and,  as  it  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  Adrichomus\  <*  Flens  bt  kudis 
PEDiBUS,    Deum    adohayit/*      What  a   scene 
does  the  sublime,  though    simple,    description 
given  by  the  Prophet^  picture  to  die  imagination 
of  every  one  who  has  felt  the  influence  of  filial 
piety,  but  especially   of  the  traveller  standing 
up(m  the  very  spot^  where  the  pious  monarch 
gave  to  Heaven  the  offering  of  his  wounded 
spirit     *'  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 
Mount  OSvef ;  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and 


being  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  momitain.  There  are  paMages  in 
the  writingB  both  of  Busebhia  and  of  8t«  WiUibald'a  biographer  which 
tam  to  point  at  this  i»lace;  the  first,  referring  to  a  Caye  (rf  dvrptf^ 
honoured  bj  Constantine  as  that  of  the  Ascension,  situate  kwl  r^c 
cbcpMpccoc  (Vld.  cap.  xlL  lib.  ilL  dtf  VU.  OmttanL  Paris,  1659.)  and  the 
last,  describing  this  sanctuary  -as  ''  Ecdesia  deeupdr  patula  et  sine 
tecto."  (y]A.VU.8.WiUaKdd.QpudMaimmuA€i.8anet.Ord.Bene^ 
diet.  Smad,  8.  Pan  2.  p.  876.  L.  Paris,  1678.)  But  another  of  St. 
Willibald's  biographers,  {Auet*  Anonym,')  alluding  to  the  same  sanc- 
tomrj,  says,  '^  hodib  stiam  dominicorum  YBSTiaiA  pbduk." 
(Vid.  MalnUonf  &c«  ubi  aupra^  p.  887.)  and  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  Crypt. 

(4)  Thmdrum.  Terr.  Sonet,  p.  170.  Colon.  1628. 

(6)  2  Sam.  xy.  SO. 

(6)  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the 
Mount,  where  he  worshipped  God,"  Stc,  2  Samuel  x?.  82. 

(7)  Ibid.  ▼.  80. 
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CHAP,  had  his  head  covered ;  and  he  went  bare-foot : 
and  all  the  people  that  was  with  him  covered 
every  man  his  head ;  and  they  went  up  weeping.** 
Abstracted  from  every  religious  view,  and 
considered  solely  as  a  subject  for  the  most 
gifted  genius  in  poetry  or  in  paintings  it  is 
perhaps  in]f)ossible  to  select  a  sublimer  theme. 
Every  thing  that  is  great  and  affecting  Beems 
to  be  represented  in  the  description^  of  the 
procession  or  march  of  Davidf  in  his  passage 
across  the  Kedron ;  and  particularly  in  the 
moment  when  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  sent 
back,  and^  the  kmg,  having  in  vain  entreated 
Ittai?  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, preceded  by  the  various  people  said  to 
form  the  van  of  the  procession.  Every  won- 
derful association  of  natural  and  of  artificial 
features,  of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of 
splendid  and  diversified  costume,  of  sacred 
pomp,  and  of  unequalled  pathos,  dignify  the 
scene  :  here  a  solemn  train  of  mourners  ;  there 


(1)  See  the  whole  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samnel. 

(2)  «  Then  said  the  king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest  thon 
also  with  UB?  Return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king ;  for  thou 
art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.  Whci-cas  thoa  earnest  but  yesterday, 
should  I  this  day  make  thee  wander  in  going  up  and  down  with  us  ? 
Seeing  I  go  whither  I  may,  return  tliou,  and  take  back  thy  brethren : 
mercy  and  truth  be  with  Ihcc  ! '    Ibid,  x^ .  19,  20. 
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the  seers^  the  guardians  and  companions  of  chap. 
the  ark;  men,  women,  children*,  warriors,  ""'"' 
statesmen,  citizens,  priests,  Levites,  counsel- 
lors ; — with  all  the  circumstances  of  grandeur 
displayed  hy  surrounding  objects ;  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent ;  by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  valleys ;  by  the  lofty  rocks,  the  towers, 
bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Sion;  by  the  magni- 
ficent perspective  on  every  side  j  by  the  bold 
declivities  and  lofty  summits  of  Mount  Olivet; 
and,  finally,  by  the  concentration  of  ail  that  is 
great  and  striking  in  the  central  group,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  the  afflicted 
sovereign.  If  it  should  be  urged,  that 
this  subject  is  too  crowded,  it  is  only  so  in 
description ;  a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of 
perspective,  easily  obviates  every  objection  of 
this  nature.  Haste  and  tumult  are,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  requisite  characteristics  of  such  a 
representation ;  but  these  a  judicious  artist 
would  know  how  to  introduce.  Milton^  as  a 
poet,  and  Xe  Bruyn^  as  a  painter,  might  have 
done    justice   to  this  stupendous   theme ;     nor 


(3)  '*The   king   said  also  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  Art  thou  not  a 
Seer?    Return  into  the  city  in  peace.'*    Ibid,  v.  27. 

(4)  '<  And  Ittai  the  Oittitc  passed  o\cr,  and  all  Ids  men,  and  all  the 
little  ones  that  were  with  him."     Ibid,  v.  22. 
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would  sxty  one  despair  of  success,  who  should 
he  told  that  the  genius  of  our  Northern  Minstrel^ 
or  the  pencil  of  a  West,  was  exercised  in  the 
undertaking. 


iMke  At- 

phaltitei. 


General 
Appear- 
ance of 
Judtea. 


The  view  of  Jerusalem  from  this  eminence  is 
from  east  to  west.  Towards  the  south  appears 
the  Lake  Asphaltitesj  a  nohle  expanse  of  water, 
seeming  to  he  within  a  short  ride  from  the 
city ;  hut  the  real  distance  is  much  greater ; 
and  the  journey  thither  was  at  this  time  at- 
tended with  such  imminent  danger  from  the 
Arabsj  that  it  was  no  longer  attempted.^  Liofty 
mountains  inclose  it  with  prodigious  grandeur, 
and  resemble,  by  their  position,  the  shores  of 
the  Juake  of  Geneva^  opposite  to  Vevay  and 
Lausanne.  To  the  north  of  the  lake  are  seen 
the  verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the  Plain  of 


(1)  Mr.  Seetzen,  a  most  enterprising  German  travelier,  who  is  now 
exploring  tlie  interior  of  AfHca  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  has  since 
succeeded  in  traversing  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  in- 
trepid Burckhardty  communicating  thb  intelligence  to  his  friend  the 
author,  in  a  Letter  from  Syria,  adds  the  following  judicious  remarks  • 
''It  has  become  a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if 
extended  beyond  the  great  caravan  roads,  admit  only  two  modes  to 
ensure  the  traveller's  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pasha's 
retinue  to  ensure  his  safety  by  an  imposing  appearance,  and  by  never- 
ceasing  presents ;  or  else  he  must  throw  himself,  as  an  object  of  com- 
passion upon  the  mercy  and  good-natured  disposition  of  the  natives.  Any 
lialf  measures  cannot  fidl  to  expose  him  to  embarrassment  and  danger." 
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Jericho^  watered  by  the  Jordatu  whose  course    chap. 
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may   be    diBtmctly   discerned.      For   the  rest,  y^^>^^ 
nothing    appears    in    the  surroonding   country 
but    hills,  whose   undulating  surfaces  resemble 
the  waves   of  a  p^i;urbed  sea.      They  seemed 
to  be  bleak,  and  destitute  of  any  marks  of  cul- 
tivation ;    but  their  real  state  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  distant  view:    we  often   observed 
that  mountains,  which,  when  rraiote,  appeared 
like  uncultivated  and  barren  rocks,  were,  when 
we  drew  near  to  them,  covered  with  little  ter* 
races,  like   a   series  of  steps,  and  abundantly 
fertile.      At  a  short  distance  from  the  summit,  Miraeoioas 
we  were   desired   to  notice  the  famous  impres-  ST^J^***" 
sion  of  a  man's  left  fooi^  in  the  rock,  which  has  ^Sot"^ 
so    long    been    shewn    as   that  made  by  our 
Saviour  at  his  ascension^.      Over  this,  Selena 


(9)  Mons.  Be  Chftteaabriand  (Traif.  toI.  II.  p.  40.  Lond.  1811.) 
says,  it  is  an  impression  of  our  Savioar's  h(ft  foot,  but  that  the  mark  of 
the  right  iras  once  Tiiible.  Bernard  de  Briedenbach  saw  the  impiession 
of  the  right  foot  in  1483.  «— 'Bt  frasbbtzk  fbbis  dbxtbi."  Vid. 
Peregrinatio  Sacra,  Spir.  1490. 

(3)  The  account  of  which  is  thos  giren  by  Adriehomios — Crbdat 
JuDMVS  Apblla,  NON  BQo!  *<Atqae  ex  hujos  summitate  coram 
astantibos  et  intuentibos  discipulis^  data  els  benedictione,  in  coelom 
ascendit»fiieie  (ut  etiam  ez  ultimis  pedum  ejus  restigiis  ad  tantas  rd  me- 
moriam  petroso  monti,  instar  cera>,  impressis,  etiamnum  e?identer  coK 
gitur)  ad  occidentem  versus  Catholicam  ez  gentibus  Romanam  spectans 
Ecclesiam,  ad  quam  ipse  ejus  caput,  tanquam  g^minos  et  illustres  ocolos 
D.  Petrum  suum  in  terris  vicarium  Pastoremacapostolomm  coriphoenm, 
et  D.  Paulum  gentium  doctorcm,  missurus  erat."  AdnehamU 
Theairum  Terr,  Sonet,  p.  170.    Colon.  1628. 
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CHAP,  constructed  one  of  her  churches^  It  is  not 
\^\r^  our  intention  to  add  a  single  syllable  to  all  that 
has  been  already  written  upon  this  subject*: 
those  who  can  receive  amusement  or  edification 
from  the  legend  in  its  most  interesting  form, 
may  be  referred  to  the  entertaining  Work  of 
Mons.  De  Chateaubriand^  from  the  perusal  of 
which  the  reader  rises  as  from  a  pleasing 
romance'.  So  fully  is  this  miracle  believed^ 
even  at  this  hour^  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  given  to  pilgrims  at  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place\ 

Qethfe-  As  we    descended  from    the  mountain,    we 

*'*"®'        visited  an   Olive-ground^  always  noticed  as  the 


(1)  Adrichomii  Theatram  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  170.  Colon.  1698. 

(2)  The  Reader  wishing  to  examine  the  history  of  this  nuarvellouM 
impresnan,  in  its  utmost  detail,  may  consult  Doubdan,  and  the  authors 
by  him  cited.  (See  Voyage  de  la  Tare  Sainete,  ch.  zzvii.  p.  237. 
Paris,  1657.)  Doubdan*s  account  is  full  of  tlie  miracles  that  ha?e 
taken  place  upon  the  spot — "  Miracles,"  says  he,  ''  qui  aujourdlmy 
ont  cess6 — la  Divine  Providence  agissant  de  la  eorte,  pour  ne  pas  jetter 
les  perles  devant  les  pores.'' 

(3)  Mons.  De  Ch&teaubriand,  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  others, 
even  describes  the  attitude  of  our  Saviour  during  his  asceruian:  from 
Adrichomius  he  derives  the  particular  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  Messiah's  face  was  turned,  as  he  rose.     See  "  TraveU  in  Greece 
Palestine,''  ^,  p.  49.    Loud.  181 1. 

(4)  These  are  the  words :  *'  Mons  Olivcti,  ubi  videntibus  discipulis,  ad 
coelos  ascendit  Domlnus,  suorum  pedum  vestigia  in  eetcmam  relinqucns 
memoriam.'' 
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Hortus  Oliveti\  or  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  ^yj^J^' 
This  place  is,  not  without  reason,  shewn  as  the  ^^^/*^ 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony  the  night  before 
his  crucifixion,  both  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with 
regard  to  the  city^  Titus,  it  is  true,  cut  down 
all  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalein^ ; 
and  were  this  not  the  case,  no  reasonable 
person  would  regard  the  trees  of  the  place  as 
a  remnant  of  so  remote  an  age ;  notwithstapding 
the  story  of  the  olive  formerly  shewn  in  the 
Citadel  of   Athens^  and  supposed  to  bear  date  ^.. 

/  *^*^  01i?cs  of 

from   the  foundation  of  the   city®.      But,  as  a  the  Mount 
spontaneous  produce,    uninterruptedly  resulting 
from  the  original  growth   of   this  part  of   the 
mountain,  it  is  impossible  to  view  even   these 
trees  with  indificrence.     We  found  a  grove  of 

(6)  Matt,  xxvi.  Mark  xiy.  Luke  xxii.  John  viii.  It  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Jcrom  (  Vid.  Hieron.  in  Loe.  Heh,  Lit.  O.)  Adrichomlus  distln- 
gnifhes  *' Qethsemani,  yilla  ad  radices  Montis  Oliveti,"  from  the 
"  HortoB  01i?eti  ;**  although  they  are  both  contiguoas.  '*  Hortus  erat 
in  Monte  01i?eti  non  longd  &  Gethsemani  nipi  cuidam  concayos  adhierens 
....  Ubi  8Btate  Hieronymi  desuper  Ecclesia  erat  cediflcata,  quae 
adhuc  ostenditur."  Adrichomii  TJieat.  Sanct.  p.  170.  Colon.  1628. 
See  also  Brocard,  Itiner,  6.  Breidenbach.  14.  Jul*  Sol.  torn.  IX. 
cap.  2.  See,  Sec. 

(6)  Upon  t  e  subject  of  this  garden,  Doubdan  offers  a  genuine  spe- 
cimen of  Monkish  writing.  "  C*est  ]k  ob.  croissent  les  lys  de  Tinnocence 
entre  les  espines  de  la  doleur ;  le  cypr^  odoriferent  de  la  de?otion ;  et  la 
mirrhe,  de  la  componction ;  les  pommes  d'or,  d'un  sensible  amour  de 
Dieu,**  &c.  &c.    Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p.  287.    Par.  1667. 

(7)  Joseph.  De  Dell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  15.    Colon.  1601. 

(8)  See  De  ChAteaubriand^s  Travels,  toI.  II.  p.  30.    Lond.  1811. 
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CHJip.    aged  olive-trees,  of  most  immense  size,  coTered 
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with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state :  from  this 
circumstance  we  were  unable  to  examine  or  to 
collect  blossoms  from  any  of  those  trees,  and 
are  yet  ignorant  of  their  specific  nature.  That 
the  olive  of  Jerusalem  is  of  the  same  species  with 
the  European  olive^  we  do  not  absolutely  affirm ; 
the  leaves  being  considerably  broader,  and 
more  silvery  underneath  than  in  any,  either  of 
the  wUd  or  cultivated  varieties.  whiJL  we  have 
seen^  We  provided  ourselves  with  specimens 
from  these  trees  for  our  herbarium;  and  have 
found  few  things  more  gratifymg  than  were 
these  trifles,  as  presents  to  those  friends  who 
wished  to  obtain  memorials  from  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  truly  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  Hebrews^  Assyrians^  Romans^  Moslems^  and 
Christians^  have  been  successively  in  possession 
of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Palcestine;  yet  the 
olive  still  vindicates  its  paternal  soil,  and  is 
found,  at  this  vday,  upon  the  same  spot*  which 

(1)  It  Is  highly  probable  that  the  supposed  varieties  of  Olba 
EuROP^A,  at  present  enumerated  In  the  Species  Plantarum,  include 
seTeral  distinct  species. 

(2)  "  Quis  enim  dubitet  Montem  Oliviferum  ilium  esse  qui  nunc  UIo 
nomine  dicitur  ?  £t  si  quis  dubitet,  omnia  loca  adsita  et  valles  et  fontes 
ct  rivi  abund^  ostendent  nulli  alii  monti  praeter  hunc  ea  convenire  qute 
de  Monte  Olivifero  yeteres  tradiderunt."  JRelancL  Pedant,  Illtut,  lib.  i. 
c.  4.  torn.  I.  p.  22.    TraJ.  B&t.  1714. 
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was  called,  by  the  Hebrew  writers,    ^'  Mount    chap. 

VIII. 

Olwet\^'    and     "  Mount    of   Olkes\*'    eleven 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera. 


The  rest  of  this  day's  journey  was  spent  in 
viewing  antiquities  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration   among  the    curiosities  of  Jeru- 
salem,— the  "  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary^^ 
and  the  "  Tomhs  of  the  Patriarchs :"  all  of  these 
are  in  the  valley  between  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  the  dty^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  torrent  Tomb  of 
Kedron,    at  the  foot  of  the  mountains    The  Mary. 
**  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin*'  is  to  the  north  of  the 
other  tombs;  these  being  nearly  opposite  to  the 
area  of  Solomon's  Temple^  where  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  is  now  situate.    Quitting,   therefore,  the 
"  Garden  of  Gethsemane^'  we  descended  a  short 
distance  farther  toward  the  norths  and  arrived 
at  the  entrance  to  the  "  VirgvrCs  Sepulchre^.'* 


(3)  2  Samuel,  xv.  80.    Qenerallj  referred  to  the  year  1023  B.  C. 

(4)  The  Book  of  Zechariah  has  reference  to  a  much  later  period ; 
the  following  prophecy  being  generally  aacribed  to  the  year  587  B.  C. 
^  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  opon  *  The  Mount  of  Olives/ 
which  is  before  Jerusalem  upon  the  east ;  and  the  Mount  of  Oli?GS  shall 
cleaTCy  in  the  midst  thereof,  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west." 
Zeekariahy  xiv.  4. 

(5)  See  the  Plan. 

(6)  On  the  disputed  authenticity  of  the  tradition  conceming  this 
sepulchre,  Butler  rests  an  opinion,  that  the  Viigin  ended  her  earthly 
career  at  Jerusalbm.     **  Tinemont,"  says  he,  '*  and  some  others, 

conjecture. 
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CHAP.  This,  like  the  tombs  where  we  discovered  the 
inscriptions^  is  also  a  Cn/pt,  or  cave,  hewn  with 
marvellous  skill  and  most  surprising  labour,  in 
a  stratum  of  hard  compact  limestone.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  history  of  its  origin, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  repository  for  the  dead,  and,  from  all  ap- 
pearance, as  the  receptacle  of  many  bodies.  It 
seems  also  to  be  evident,  that  the  persons  here 
interred  were  held  in  veneration  by  the  living, 
from  the  commodious  and  magnificent  descent 
leading  to  the  interior  of  the  Crypt^  together 
with  the  dome  and  altar  which  appear  within, 
as  for  a  sanctuary.  Neither  Eusehitis^  JEpipha- 
niuSf  nor  Jerom,  mentions  a  syllable  to  authorize 
even  the  tradition  concerning  this  sepulchre.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it,  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin^ 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Adamnanusj  the  Irish 
monk  and  abbot  of  lona^  who  described  it 
from  the  testimony  of  Arculfus^  in  the  seventh 

conjecture  that  she  died  at  Ephesus ;  but  some  think,  rather,  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  where,  in  later  ages,  mention  is  made  of  her  sepalchre,  cut  in 
a  rock  at  Getusemani.*'  Butler^i  Lives  qf  the  Saints,  vol.  VIII.  p.  178. 
Edlnb.  1790. 

(1 )  Sanctorum  locorum  sedulus,  frequentator  sanctus  Arculfus  SanctsB 
Marise  ccclesiam  in  vallc  Josaphat  frequentabat :  cujus  duliciter  fabri- 
cuts  inferior  pars  sub  lapideo  tabulato  mirabili  rotunda  stnictura  est 
fabricata  :  in  cujus  oriental!  parte  altarium  habetur;  ad  dexteram  Ter6 
ejus  partem,  sanctee  Maria}  inest  saxeum  cavum  sepulchmm,  in  qno  ali- 
quando  sepulta  pausavit/'  Adamnan,  De  Loc,  Sand,  apud  MahUUm, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  S®c.  3.  Pars  2.  p.  507.     L,  Par.  1672. 
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century,  according  to  its  present  situation.  Bede  chap. 
gives  also,  from  AdamnantiSy  a  similar  account ^ 
It  is  moreover  mentioned  by  John  DamascenuSy 
who  lived  about  the  year  720  \  A  sepulchre 
was  pointed  out  to  Willihaldj  twenty  years 
afterwards,  called  the  '*  Tomb  of  the  Virgiuj^*  in 
the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet*.  Among 
the  Greeks^  Andrew  of  Oete,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, affirmed  that  the  Virgin  lived  upon  Mount 
Sion,  and  there  died*.  It  is  however  presumed, 
by  other  writers,  that  she  retired  with  St.  John 
to  Ephesus.  Pococke,  upon  the  authority  of 
certain  authors  whom  he  has  not  named,  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  sepulchre  belonged  to 
Mesilendis  queen  of  Jerusalem^  We  descended 
to  it  by  a  noble  flight  of  fifty  marble  steps :  each 
of  these  was  twenty  feet  wide.     This  commodious 


(2)  Beda,  ex  eo,  Loc,  Sand.  p.  502. 

(3)  See  Doobdan  (  Voy,  de  hi  T.  8,  p.  121.  Par.  1657.)  Al»o  Qaarei- 
miu8,  who  cites  the  passage,  (^/ti«u/.  T,  S.  torn.  II.  p.  246.  Antv.  1639.) 
and  candidly  states  the  arguments  "  contra  veritatem  Sepulchrl/'  which 
he  is  unable,  although  he  endeavours,  to  refute. 

(4)  "  £t  in  ilia  ?alle  est  Ecclesia  SanctSB  Mariso,  et  in  Scclesi^  est 
sepulchrum  ejus. .  .  .  £t  ibi  orans  adscenditin  Montem  01i?eti,  qui  est 
ibi  JuxU  vallem  in  oriental!  plag&.*'  Vita  S,  WUlibaldi,  apud 
MabilUm.  Acta  Sanetor,  Ord,  Benedict.  Siec.  3.  Part  2.  p.  376.  L.  Par. 
1672. 

(5)  Orat.  in  Donnit.  B.M.  Butler's  <<  Li?es  of  the  SainU/*  vol.  IIJ. 
p.  179.    Note(»). 

(6)  See  "  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,"  toI.  II.  Part  I.  p.  22. 
Lond.  1745. 
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CHAP,  descent  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to 
the  notion  entertained  by  the  Empress  Helena 
concerning  its  origin  ;  but  the  sepulchre  itself  is 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Cryptm  near  Jerusalem,  Appropriate  chapels, 
within  a  lofty  and  spacious  vault,  distinguish 
the  real  or  the  imaginary  Tombs  of  the  Virgin 
Martfy  of  Jasephy  of  Annay  and  of  CaiaphasK 
Struck  with  wonder,  not  only  in  viewing  such 
an  astonishing  effort  of  human  labour,  but  in 
the  consideration  that  History  affords  no  light 
whatsoever  as  to  its  origin,  we  came  afterwards 
to  examine  it  again ;  but  could  assign  no  pro- 
bable date  for  the  sera  of  its  construction,  [t 
ranks  among  those  colossal  works  which  were 
accomplished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  ^MtncTj 
of  Phcenicia,  and  of  PalcBstine^  in  the  first  ages ; 
works  which  differ  from  those  of  Greece^  in 
displaying  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  arduous 
enterprise ;  works  which  remind  us  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  the  artist ;  which  we  refer  to  as 
monuments  of  history,  rather  than  of  taste. 

Proceeding  hence  towards  the  sautk^     along 


(1)  There  is  an  accurate  representation  of  this  wpulchre  in  the 
corioas  and  rare  work  of  Bernardino,  (''  Trattato  delle  Piante  ed  Jm- 
magini  de  iocri  Edifizi  di  Terra  Santay**  &c.  Firenza,  1620  )  where 
the  different  parts  of  the  Crypt  arc  cxhibitc<l  accordingr  to  g^metrical 
survevs. 
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the  eastern    side    of   the   valley,   between    the    chap. 

VIII 

Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Moriah%  towards 
the  bridge  over  the  Kedron^  across  which  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  passed  in  his  visits  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane^y  we  came  to  ^^the 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs,'*  facing  that  part  of  ^^jj^  p^! 
Jerusalem  where  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  ^i*rc*»8. 
formerly  erected.  The  antiquities  which  par- 
ticularly bear  this  name  are  four  in  number. 
According  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
from  north  to  south,  they  are  severally  called  the 
Sepulchres  of  Jehosaphat,  of  Absalom,  the  Cave  of 
St.  James,  and  the  Sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  From 
the  diflSculty  of  conveying  any  able  artist  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
any  of  the  profession  there,  these  monuments 
have  never  been  faithfully  delineated.  The 
wretched  representations  given  of  them  in 
books  of  Travels,  convey  no  adequate   idea  of 


(2)  The  Plate  engraved  for  Doubdon's  Work  (facing  p.  ISO  of  his 
'  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,*  published  at  Paris  in  1657)  affords  a  ?cry 
accurate  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  antient  iepulchres  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  fiicing  Jerusalem. 

(3)  "  He  went  forth  with  his  Disciples  over  the  tnrook  Kedron,  where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his  Disciples.  And  Judas 
also,  which  betrayed  hini,  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  oft'timee  resorted 
thUherv9iih  hi9  Disciples.**    John  xviii.  1,  8. 

I 
I 
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CHAP,  'h®  appearance  they  exhibit*.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain  air  of  grandeur,  and  of  sublimity,  in  their 
massy  structure,  in  the  boldness  of  their  design, 
and  in  the  sombre  hue  prevailing  not  only  over 
the  monuments  themselves,  but  over  all  the 
surrounding  rocks  whence  they  were  hewn, 
which  is  lost  in  the  minuteness  of  engraved 
representation.  In  order  to  form  the  sepuU 
chres  of  Absalom  and  of  Zechariahj  the  solid 
substance  of  the  mountain  has  itself  been  cut 
away :  sufficient  areas  being  thereby  excavated, 
two  monuments  of  prodigious  size  appear  in  the 
midst;  each  seeming  to  consist  of  a  single 
stone,  although  standing  as  if  erected  by   an 


(1)  The  engraTings  in  Pococke's  Second  Volume  of  bis  '  Dewription 
of  the  East,  Lond.  1745/  may  be  considered  as  affording  the  most  fkith- 
ful  delineation  of  these  monuments ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  originals. 

(2)  Mons.  de  Ch&tcaubriiind,  considering  these  monuments  as  de* 
signed  by  Jews,  who  had  adopted  something  of  the  Grecian  model,  is 
particularly  happy  in  describing  the  siugular  taste  which  resulted  from 
the  alliance.  <<  But,**  ( TVov.  toI.  II.  p.  102.  Lond.  1811.)  "in  nata- 
ralizing  at  Jerusalem  the  architecture  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  the  Jews 
intermixed  with  it  the  forms  of  their  peculiar  stj-le.  The  tombs  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat  display  a  manifest  alliance  of  the  £g>  ptian  and 
Grecian  taste.  From  this  alliance  resulted  a  heterogeneous  kind  of 
monumentBt  fanning  J  as  it  icere,  the  link  between  the  PyrandtU  andth§ 
Parthenon,*'  This  observation  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  truth  than 
for  the  Judicious  taste  which  it  displays. 
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architect,  and  adorned  with  columns*  appear-  chap. 
ing  to  support  the  edifice,  of  which  they  are  in 
fact  themselves  integral  parts  ;  the  whole  of 
each  mausoleum  heing  of  one  entire  mass  of 
stone.  "^These  works  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  sculpture  rather  than  to 
architecture;  for,  immense  as  are  these  tombs, 
they  are  hewn,  instead  of  being  built.  The 
Doric  order  appears  in  the  capitals  of  the 
colunms :  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  some 
persons  have  decorated  these  places  according 
to  the  rules  of  Cfreek  architecture  since  the  time 
when  they  were  originally  constructed* ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture. The  columns  are  of  that  antient  style 
and  character  which  yet  appear  among  the 
works  left  by  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies,  in  the 
remains  of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  particularly  at 
Telmessus,  where  even  the  inscriptions  denote  a 
period  in  history  long  anterior  to  the  sra  when 
such  a  modification  of  these  antient  structures 


(3)  <<  The  ornaments  of  thU  sepulchre  (Absalom's)  consist  of  twenty- 
four  semi-colunms  of  the  Doric  order,  not  fluted,  six  on  each  front  of  the 
monument."    ChAteaubriancTi  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  100.    Lond.  1811. 

(4)  See  Pococke*$  Descript.  of  the  East,  ?ol.  II.  Lond.  1745.  Pocockb 
described  the  columns  as  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  so  designed  them. 
According  to  Notes  in  the  author's  Journal,  they  are  Doric ;  and  they 
are  so  described  by  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand.  See  TVav,  in  Grfre^^ 
PaUBst,  jr.  p.  100.    Lond.  1811. 
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CHAP,    might   have  taken  place.      It    has    never    yet 
heen   determined  when    these   sepulchres    were 
hewn,  nor  by  what  peopled    They  are  a  con- 
tinuation   of    one    vast    coemetery,    extending 
along  the  base  of  all  the  mountainous  eleva^ 
tions  which  surround  Jerusalem  upon  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides ;  and  their  appearance  alone, 
independently    of    every    other    consideration, 
denotes  the  former  existence  of   a  numerous, 
flourishing,   and    powerful   people.      To  relate 
the  l^ends  of  the  monks  with  regard  to  these 
places  would  be  worse  than  silence  concerning 
them,   even    if   they  had  not  often  been   told 
before.     The  ^* Sepulchre  of  Jehasaphat^*^  and  the 
*'  Cave  of  St.  James,**  are  smaller  works,  of  the 
same  nature  with   the  monuments  ascribed  to 
Absalom  and  Zechariah.     All  of  them  contain 
apartments  and  receptacles  for  the  dead,  hewn 
in  the  same  marvellous  manner.     Josephus  men- 
tions a  monument  erected  by  A  bsalom ;  but  he 
describes  it  as  a  marble  Sttlct  distant  two  stadia 
from  Jerusalem^.     The  same,  however,  is  said  in 


(1)  Mods.  De  Cb&teaubriand  places  them  among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  monDments  of  Pag^  times  (See  Tmv.  vol.  II.  p.  05.)  erected 
by  the  Jews.  "  If  1  were  required/'  says  he,  (Ibid.  p.  101.)  "to  fix 
precisely  the  age  in  which  these  Mausoleums  were  erected,  I  should  place 
it  about  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  under  the  first  Maccabees." 

(3)  Autiq.  lib.  vU.  cap.  0.    Colon.  IGOl. 
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Scripture  to  have  borne  the  name  of  ^*  Absalom^s    chap. 

VIII. 

Place^'*  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
before  the  Christian  ©ra*.  A  very  extraordinary 
circumstance  respecting  the  two  principal  sepul- 
chres is,  that,  at  present,  there  is  no  perceptible 
entrance  to  the  interior.  The  only  way  of 
gaining  admittance  to  that  of  Absalom  is  through 
a  hole  recently  broken  for  the  purpose  :  and  to 
that  of  Zechariahf  although  the  Jews  pretend  to 
a  secret  knowledge  of  some  such  opening,  there 
is  no  entrance  of  any  kmd.  After  viewing  these 
monuments,  and  having  now  examined  all  the 
antiquities  to  the  south  and  to  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem^ we  crossed  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Kedron 
by  the  bridge  before  mentioned  :  then,  ascending 
to  the  city  by  a  very  steep  hill,  on  which  tradition 
relates  that  St.  Stephen  was  stoned,  we  made  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  upon  the  northern  and  western 
side;  and,  having  found  nothing  remarkable^ 
entered  by  the  Gate  of  Jaffa^ 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  cleaner  than 
those  of  any  other  town  in  the  Levant ;  but,  like 
all  of  them,  they  are  very  narrow.  The  houses 
are  lofty;    and,  as  no  windows  appear  on  any 


(3)  *'  Now  Absalom,  in  bis  life-time,  had  taken  and  reared  up  for 
himself  a  Pillar,  which  is  in  the  King*8  DaU  ;  for  he  said,  I  have  no 
son  to  keep  up  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and  he  called  the  fiUar 
after  bis  own  name ;  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day,  Ab$aloni$  PlaeeJ* 
2  Sam.  z?iii.  18. 
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CHAP,    of    the    lower    stories,    and    those    above     are 

VIII 

latticed,    the    passage     seems     to    be    between 
blank  walls.     We  visited  the  bazars^  or  shops ; 
which    are    in   a  most  unwholesome  situation, 
being  covered  over,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
nursery  for  every  species  of  contagion.     Hardly 
any  thing  was  exposed  for   sale  :    the  various 
articles    of  conunerce    were    secreted,    through 
fear  of   Turkish  rapacity.      Our  inquiry   after 
medals  was  not  attended  with  any  success ;  but 
an  Armenian  produced  a  very  fine  antique  gemj 
a  camelian  deeply  cut,  representing  a  beautiful 
female  head  decorated  with   a  laurel   chaplet. 
He  asked  a  piastre  for  it,  smiling  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  he   thought  it  not   worth   a  pard. 
Upon  being  paid  his  demand,  he  threw  down 
the  ffCJUy  eagerly  seizing  the  money,  and  burst 
into    an    immoderate    fit    of  laughter.       After 
leaving  the  bazars^  we  visited   the  ruin  which  is 
called  by  the  Monks  the  remains  of  the  Judgment- 
seat  of  Pontius  Pilate.     It  is  part  of  a  contemp- 
tible  modern  building.      But   here  the  author 
found,  upon  the  very  spot  which    is  called  the 
*^  Ju^f/ment'Scaty^*  a  curious  undcscribed  herba- 
ceous plant,  of  the  natural  order  of  Boraginew\ 

(1)  It  has  the  habit  of  a  Lycopsis,  but  the  flowers  of  a  Symphytunif 
and  seeds  attached  nearly  as  in  CyiiogloHsum  ;  but  the  form  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  fruits  of  the  order  not  having  been  yet  thoroughly  exa- 
mined, we  have  for  the  present  arranged  it  in  Symphytum ;  denominating 
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On  the  following  morning.  July  the  eleventh,  chap. 
we  left  Jerusalem  by  the  Gate  of  DatnascuSf  on  the  v^v^ 
north-west  side,  to  view  the  extraordinary  burial-  ^^^5,^^*^^*^ 
place  erroneously  called  the  ^^  Sepulchres  of  the  ^*"fif* 
Kings  of  Judahy'  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
walls.  This  place  does  not  exhibit  a  single 
sepulchral  chamber,  as  in  the  instances  so  lately 
described,  but  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers, 
extending  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  labyrinth,  resembling  the  still  more 
wonderful  example  lying  westward  of  Alexandria 
in  Egyptj  by  some  called  the  "  Sepulchres  of  the 
Ptoletnies.^'  Each  chamber  contains  a  certain 
number  of  receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  not  being 
much  larger  than  our  coffins,  but  having  the 
more  regular  form  of  oblong  parallelograms: 
thereby  differing  from  the  usual  appearance  pre- 
sented in  the  sepulchral  crypts  of  this  country, 
where  the  sorosy  although  of  the  same  form,  is 
generally  of  a  very  considerable  size,  and  resem- 
bles a  large   cistern.     The   taste  manifested  in 


it,  from  the  remarkable  spur  near  the  base  of  the  seed,  SYMPnvTUic 
CALCARATUM.  The  stems  are  very  slender,  and  crooked ;  the  leaves  an 
jnch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  flowers  upon  Vhort  pedicles 
^i  r  led  to  one  side,  with  the  calyx  ne^irly  half  an  inch  long,  but  shorter 
than  the  bract  at  the  base  of  the  pedicle. 

Symphytum  eaulibusflexuonis  dchilibus;  folivi  latO'lanceolatiSj  integrif^ 
cUiatU,  hirsutis ;  racetnU  bract  eat  Is  seatndU  laxis;  bracteis  oblongO' 
lanceoJatii ;  corollis  calyce  hirmio  bretioribu9,  acutU  ;  sembtibus  odtute 
triangulu  ealcaratii,icabrif. 
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CHAP,    the  interior  of   these  chambers  seems   also  to 
denote  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Arts  : 
the  skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the  carving  is 
admirable,  and  there  is  much  of  ornament  dis- 
played in  several  parts  of    the    work^       We 
observed  also  some  slabs  of  marble^  exquisitely 
sculptured:     these  we  had  never  seen  in   the 
burial-places  before  mentioned.      The  entrance 
is  by  an  open  court,  excavated  in  a  stratum  of 
white  limestone^  like  a  quarry.      It  is  a  square  of 
thirty  yards.      Upon  the  western  side  of  this 
area  appears  the  mouth  of   a    cavern,   twelve 
yards   wide,  exhibiting   over   the   entrance,    an 
architrave  with  a  beautifully  sculptured  frieze. 
Entering  this  cavern,  and  turning  to  the  left,  a 
second  architrave  appears  above  the  entrance  to 
another  cavern,  but  so  near   to   the  floor  of  the 
cave  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body  through  the  aperture.     We  lighted  some 
wax  tapers,  and  here  descended  into  the  tirst 
chamber.      In  the  sides  of  it  were  other  square 
openings,  like  door-frames,  ofiering  passages  to 
yet  interior  chambers.     In  one  of  these  we  found 


(1)  ''Opus  ver^  singularc,  inagn&  Industrie,  admirabile  visu,  dig- 
numquc  Rcgiis  sepulchris.  Ncque  vero  crediderim  huic  simile,  aat 
vctustius  toto  orbc  tcrrarum  rcpcrlri  posse."  Joanna  ZuallarduSy  apud 
J.  B,  VUlalpandwn.  Vid.  Quaresm.  Euclid,  T.  S.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Antv.  1630. 
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the  lid  of  a  white  marble  coflBn* :  this  was  entirely    chap. 

VIII. 

covered  with  the  richest  and  most  heautiful  v^^v^ 
sculpture,  but,  like  all  the  other  sculptured 
work  about  the  place,  it  represented  nothing  of 
the  human  figure,  nor  of  any  animal,  but  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
principally  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
vine. 

As  to  the  history  of  this  most  princely  place  History 
of  burial,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  coemetery. 
much  information.  That  it  was  not  what  its 
name  implies,  is  very  evident ;  because  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  were  in  Mount 
Sion.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  maintained 
by  PococAe^,  who  considered  it  as  the  Sepulchre 
oi Helen,  Queen  of  Adiabene.  De  Chateaubriand 
has  since  adopted  Pococke^s  opinion*.  But  both 
these  writers,  speaking  of  the  Pyramids  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  at  Helends  Monument*, 
have  overlooked  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  upon 
the  subject,  and  of  his   commentator  VaUdus. 


(2)  This  is  engra?ed  in  Le  Brnyn's  TnTelt.  See  Plate faemg  p.  186. 
torn.  II.  Voy,  au  Levant,    Paris,  1725. 

(3)  Description  of  the  East,  toI.  II.  p.  20.  Lend.  1745.  See  tlie  plan 
of  these  Sepulchres,  beautifully  engrafed  in  the  Fifth  Plate  of  that 
volume. 

(4)  See  Trav.  in  (rrcccc,  Fullest.  &c.  ?ol.  II.  p.  lOa    Lend.  181 1. 

(5)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  2.    Colon.  1001. 
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CHAP.  According  to  Eusebius'  conspicuous  Pillars^ 
^"^*  rather  than  Pyraimds,  2THAAI  AIA^ANEIS, 
denoted,  in  his  time,  the  site  of  Helenas  burial- 
place  :  and  it  may  be  urged,  that  Stela?  are  indeed 
very  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  interior 
of  an  antient  sepulchre^  and  more  reconcileable 
with  the  fact  of  their  subsequent  disappearance. 
Val€sius\  commenting  upon  these  words  of  Euse- 
biuSf  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  SteUe  with 
the  Pyramids  noticed  by  the  Jewish  Historian. 
"  Twice,''  says    he,   *'  does  Josephus,    in    the 


(1)  T^c  7^  roc  "BXivriQ  ^c  ^^  '^<<>  ^  wyypafi^c  lirotfi<rav  /ivi^/iify, 
turiri  vvv  trTijXai  Ata^vii^  Iv  irpoa(mioic  diucvwrat  r^c  ^vv  AiXcac* 
Tov  H  *ABiaPiitnav  iOvovg  a^rti  Patrikivoai  iXiytro.  ^*  Cetenim  Helena 
illius  CI  jus  mentio  fit  k  Josepho,  iUastres  etiamnum  extant  cippi  in  sub- 
urbiis  Hierosolymorum,  quoe  mutato  nomine  nunc  iBlia  appellatnr: 
eamque  Adiabenorum  reginam  fuisse  perhibent."  JSusebii  HUt.  EccL 
lib.  U.  c.  12.  p.  50.     Paris,  1659. 

(2)  The  Reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  observations  concerning 
sepulchral  pillars,  pp.  1,  3,  10,  of  the  author's  Account  of  the  Greek 
Marbles  at  Cambridge ;  to  which  he  is  now  able  to  add  the  following 
remarks  from  Yaleslus.  **  In  hoc  Eusebli  loco  crr^Xat  sunt  columnae,  sea 
cippi  sepulchrales  in  quibus  humatorum  nomina  perscribebantor.  De 
his  sv-holiastes  Arivtophanis  in  Equitibus  et  in  Avibus.  Earam  ususetiam 
apud  Romanos.  Nam  Dio,  in  lib.  67.  de  funebri  cenft,  ait,  ari/Xiyv 
Ta^oeidif  icdorry  tr^utv  irapkffTtitre,  to  rt  ovofia  avTov  ixov<rav.  Idem 
in  lib.  69.  de  equi  Borysthcnis  sepulchro,  eandcm  vocem  usurpat.  In 
veteribus  glossls  <rr^Xi|  cippus  redditur.  Cicero,  in  libro  2.  de  Legibus, 
columnas  dixit,  ubi  agit  de  sopiilchris.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  libro  5. 
Stromat.  scribit  Hlpparchum  Pythagorcum  eo  quod  arcana  magistri 
CTulgibset,  ^  coUegio  ejectum  fuisse,  et  cippum  ei  positum  fuisse  tan- 
quara  mortuo,  Kai  arijXrjv  in'  avrtp  yevidOat,  OIA  NEKPQI."  To/em 
Annot.  in  lib.  ii.  Hut.  EccL  Euseb,  p.  32.  Ibid, 

(3)  Ubi  supra. 
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same  book,  call  them  Monuments  (Mynucia).  chap. 
RuFiNUS  uses  the  word  Sepulchre ;  and  Jerom 
calls  it  a  Mausoleumj  which  still  existed  in  his 
time.*'  Valesius  then  proceeds  to  cite  Pausanias* ; 
who,  speaking  of  the  two  most  memorable 
sepulchres  that  were  known,  mentions  those  of 
Mausolus  in  C  aria,  and  that  of  Helena  in  Judaea. 
But  Villalpandus  notices  b,  pyramid  yet  visible  at 
these  caves* ;  meaning,  probably,  a  pillar  with  a 
pyramidal  summit.  Josephus  describes  the  Se- 
pulchre of  Helena  as  being  to  the  north  of  the 
city^ ;  and  although  he  mentions  the  '*  Royal 
Caves^^  immediately  after  the  notice  of  Helena* s 
Sepulchre^  the  circumstance  of  his  allusion  to  the 
Pyramids  at  the  latter^  one  of  which,  actually 
seen  by  VUlalpandu^^  having  since  disappeared, 
and  thereby  warranted  the  possible  annihilation 


(3)  Hieronymas  in  Oretione  de  Obita  Paulse. 

(4)  Pautan,     in    ArcadicU.   Vid.  cap.  xvi.    p.    G33.  ed.  Xyland. 
Lips.  1606. 

(5)  Vid.  Johatm.  Baptitt,  VillaliHiml.  torn.  III.  Apparatus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1.  et  in  iu&  Antiqaae  Jerusalem  Descriptione. 

(6)  Josephui,  De  Bell.  Jud,  lib.  vi.  e.  6.   Colon.  IGOl. 

(7)  'O  dk  MovSPaZoQ  ran  Ixiivfic  dcTci,  cat  rd  rov  i8t\^v  wiiK^taQ 
ri'c  'Icpo<r<$Xv^a  Bw^ai  irpotriroCcv  iv  rate  wvpaftitrtv,  dc  rj  fiririip  Ka- 
TiffKivaKti  rpiiQ  t6v  dpiOfibv  rpia  m'dSia  rijc  twv  *Itpo9o\vfiiTQp 
tAcwc  dirtxo^trac.  "  Monobazus  autem  ossa  ejus  et  fratris  sui  misit 
Hierosolyma,  condcnda  In  extructis  ab  ip0&  pyramidibiu  tribus  numcro, 
tertio  ab  urbe  Hierosolymitana  ttadio  dissitis."  Joseph,  Antiq.  lib.  xx* 
c.  2.  p.  6S0.    Colon.' 1601. 

(8)  See  Pococke,"  Detenpt  of  the  Etist,**  toI.  II.  p.  «0.    Loud.  1746' 
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CHAP,  of  the  other  two,  is  deemed  sufficient  by  Pococke 
to  identify  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Jewish 
historian.  Indeed,  it  seems  evident,  that  by  the 
**  Royal  CaveSy'  nothing  more  is  intended  by 
Josephus  than  the  regal  sqpulchre  of  Helena  he 
had  before  mentioned,  thus  repeated  under  a 
different  appellation.  "  The  third  wall^*'  says  he, 
**  began  at  the  tower  Hippums ;  whence  extending  to 
the  norths  to  the  tower  Psephinu$ ;  then  reaching 
onward,  opposite  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Helena^  queen 
of  Adiahene^  and  mother  of  king  Izates;  and  being 
prolonged  by  the  Royal  Caves  (i.  e.  Cryptoe  of 
Helena's  sepulchres,)  it  bent,  with  a  tower  at  the 
comer,  near  the  monument  called  the  Fuller's.'* 
The  Historian,  in  this  passage,  is  not  necessarily 
referring  to  two  distinct  places  of  burial  :  the 
**  Sepulchres  of  Helena,''  and  the  "  Royal  Caves,*' 
arc,  in  all  probability,  only  different  names  of  the 
same  place.  Nothing  seems  to  have  excited 
more  surprise  than  the  doors  of  these  chambers, 
of  which  Maundrell  published  a  very  particular 
description".       Only  one   remained   hanging  in 


(1)  Tv  rptry  ii  i}v  dpxfjo  'Iinr ikos  TrvpyoCt^Otv  fikxpi  tov  jioptiov 
KXifiaros  Karartlvov  iirl  rj)v  SifiJ^tvov  nvpyov,  iiriira  KaOiJKov  dvrucpif 
rijc  'EXfviic  fivrjfiiiuiv'  'Adiafirjvij  fiaaiXtQ  >/v  aSri|,  'l^drov  ^acXswc 
firjTfip'  Kai  did  oirriXaiutv  /SaatXtciuv  fitjicvvofitvov  iKafiTrriro  fiiv 
ykiviaitp  TTvpyt^  Kara  to  rov  rva<l>iiijQ  vpoaayopivofikvdiv  fiytfua. 
Josephi  de  BelLJud.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  torn.  1 1,  p.  328.  E<1.  Ilavcrcampi,  1 72G. 

(2)  Joum,  fi'om  Alep.  to  Jerus.  p.  77.     Oxf.  1721. 
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his  time.  "  It  consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone,  ^y^f' 
about  six  inches  in  thickness,  carved  so  as  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  wainscot.  This  turned 
upon  two  hinges,  which  were  of  the  same  entire 
piece  of  stone  with  the  door/'  Maundrell  after- 
wards explains  the  method  by  which  this  work 
was  accomplished  ^  The  same  sort  of  door 
exists  among  the  sepulchres  at  Telmessus^  and  is 
described  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume*.  But 
the  Antients  possessed  the  art  of  being  able  to 
close  these  doors  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one 
could  have  access  to  the  sepulchres^  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  opening 
them,  unless  by  violating  the  sepulchre,  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  their  stone  pannels. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  modems,  in  some 
instances,  at  TelmessuSj  with  a  view  to  rifle  the 
tombs  ;  and  the  doors,  although  broken,  still 
remain  closed,  with  their  hinges  unimpaired. 
Pausanias,  describing  the  Sepulchre  of  Hclaia 
at  Jerusalem^  mentions^  this  device  :  "  It  was  so 

(3)  Journ.  from  Alep  to  Jems.  p.  78.    Oxf.  1721. 

(4)  Sec  Chap.  VIII. 

(5)  '£/3pacocc  ^^  'EXivi|(  yvvaiKbQ  linx^P^^C  T^foc  l<rTiv  iv  ir6\u 
SoXv/iotc  ^y  ig  idafoQ  carc/3aX(v  o  'Vtofiaiuv  PatriXtvc  fitfifix^^^f^*^ 
Bk  Iv  T(f  To^  Ttjv  Ovpav  bfiolt^c  T&vra  ovvav  Ttf  rdfip  \iOivfiv,  /lij 
TpSripov  IffavoiyKrBai  irplv  hv  "^fikpav  ri  ill  Kal  &pav  rb  croc  Ixaydyy 
rtjv  avrfiv  tSti  Bk  vvb  fibvov  tov  iifixo-vriiiafnoQ  tivotx^Hcra  koI  oh 
Tokii  lirco'xoDffa  wvtx^iitrBti  H  6\iyfi£.  rovrov  fikv  St)  ourw  rbv  Sk 
dXKov  xpSvov  dvoi^ai  trtipw/Aivo^t  dvoi^ag  fikv  ovk  Av,  cara^cic  ik 
aifTi^v  TpoTtpov  PaiJ^ofitvog.  Pausan,  in  Arcad,  cap.  xvi.  p.  (iS.*). 
edit.  Kahnli.  Lips.  IfiOG. 
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CHAP,  contrived,  that  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was 
^'"'  of  stone,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  sepulchre 
itself  could  never  be  opened,  except  upon  the  return 
of  the  same  day  and  hour  in  each  succeeding  year : 
it  then  opened  of  itself  by  means  of  the  mechanism 
alone;  and  after  a  short  interval,  closed  again. 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  stated :  had  you  tried 
to  open  it  at  any  other  time,  you  would  not  have 
succeeded,  but  have  broken  it  first,  in  the  attempt.^* 
Pausanias  here  evidently  alludes  to  the  art 
thus  possessed,  and  to  a  door  like  that  which 
Maundrell  has  descrihed  as  belonging  to  this 
Sepulchre.  When  doors  of  this  kind  were  once 
closed,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  one 
would  attempt  to  open  them  by  violence ; 
although  some  instances  may  be  adduced  of  the 
plunder  of  tombs,  as  in  the  example  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  history  of  Herod^.  But  such 
conduct  was  always  considered  to  be,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  impious^  ;  and  the  superstition 
alluded  to  by  Quaresmius,  as  recorded  by  Livy^, 
which  considered  a  ruined  sepulchre  an  ill  omen, 
must  have  tended,  together  with  the  veneration 


(1)  Josephus,  lib.  x?i.  Antiq.  c.  1 1.     Colon.  1691. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  "  Quod  si  apud  priscos,  scpulchnim  dirutam  fuissct,  res  fuit  habita 
mall  ominis,  ut  testatur  Li?iu8,  et  Alexander  conciso  scrmonc  retulit; 
Ilannibali,  inquit,  ciim  ex  Italiil  Afrieam  petcret,  scpulchnim  diruptum 
auspiciuDi  fcrale."    Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.     Antv.  1689. 
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in  which  tombs  were  held,  towards  their  constant    chap. 

.  VIII. 

preservation.  v^v*^^ 

After  leaving  these  tombsy  we  again  made  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  city,  keeping  as  close  to 
the  walls  as  possible,  and  remaining  the  whole 
time  on  horseback.  In  this  manner  we  were 
exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  employed,  from  the 
moment  when  we  left  the  gate  of  Damascus  until 
we  returned  to  it  again,  our  horses  proceeding 
at  a  foot's  pace.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
city,  we  waited  again  upon  the  Governor,  to 
thank  him  for  the  civilities  we  had  received. 
Upon  this  occasion  we  used  all  the  interest  we 
had  with  him,  by  means  of  Djezzar  Paslia*s  own 
interpreter,  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Mosque 
OF  THE  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  mosque  Moaque  of 
erected  upon  the  site  of  that  temple  by  the 
Caliph  Omavy  in  the  seventh  century  *•  He  en- 
treated us  not  to  urge  the  request,  saying  his 
own  life  would  certainly  be  forfeited  as  the  price 
of  our  admission  :  we  were  therefore  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  interesting  view  of  it 
afforded  from  his  windows,  which  regarded  the 
area  of  the  temple.     The  sight  was  so  grand, 


(4)  A.  D.  637. 
VOL.   IV,  2   c 
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CHAP,     that  we  did  not  hesitate  in  considerinff  it  as  the 

VIII.  . 

most  magnificent  example  of  modem  archi* 
tecture  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and,  externally 
superior  to  the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople.  By  the  sides  of  the  spacious  area  in 
which  it  stands,  are  certain  vaulted  remains, 
which  plainly  denote  the  masonry  of  the 
Antients ;  and  evidence  may  he  adduced  to 
prove  that  they  helong  to  the  foundations  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  We  observed  also  that 
reticulated  stucco,  which  is  commonly  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  Roman  work.  This  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  opus  reiiculatum\ 
being  irreconcileable  with  Jewish  masonry,  may 
lead  to  a  very  curious  if  not  important  inference 
concerning  these  foundations.  The  author  was 
at  first  inclined  to  believe,  with  Phocas  and  with 
Golius'y  that  they  arc  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  as  it  was  restored  by  Herod  a  few 
years  before  the  Christian  aera^.  Judea,  it  is 
true,  was  then  a  Roman  province;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  either  that  Roman  work- 
men were  employed*,  or  that  the  Roman  taste 


(1 )  See  Winkelmann  Hist,  de  TArt.  torn.  II.  p.  661.    Par.  An.  2. 

(2)  Sec  p.  392,  of  this  Volume. 

(3)  Josephus,  lib.  xv.  Antiq.  c.  14.     Colou.  1601. 

(4)  Indeed  the  text  of  Joscphas  seems  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  for  he 
states,  that  the  Jewish  priests  were  employed  to  superintend  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  the  labours  of  the  artificers.    Vid.  lib.  zv.  dc  Antiq.  ibid. 
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was  consulted  in  the  style  of  the  superstructure,  ^^fj^' 
Upon  maturer  deliberation,  after  duly  consider-  v,^v^ 
ing  what  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
particularly  by  Chrysostom^  there  seems  every 
reason  for  believing,  that,  in  WiQ  foundations  here 
mentioned,  we  have  a  standing  memorial  of 
Julian's  discomfiture,  when  he  attempted  to 
rebuild  the  temple;  and  perhaps  of. a  nature 
which  might  have  satisfied  Lardner  himself*, 
thcit  his  doubts  concerning  the  fact  were  unwar- 
rantable.    Awmianvs   MarcellinttSy  whose   testi-  Exiting 

Bridence 

mony,  as  that  of  a  Heathen  writer,  ^  confounded  of  JuUan's 
even  Gibbon's  incredulity^,  pretty  plainly  indi-  tore, 
cates  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
work  before  the  prodigy  occurred  which  ren- 
dered the  place  inaccessible  to  the  artificers 
whom  Julian  had  employed.  It  is  expressly 
stated  by  him^  that  Alypius  of  Antioch  was 
earnestly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  building,  and 
that  the  Governor  of  the  province  was  assisting 
the  operations    when    the    flames    burst    forth. 


(5)  Lardner  made  objection  to  the  miraculoas  interposition,  and  c?en 
doubted  the  attempt.  (Testiinonie$y  vol.  IV.  pp.  61, 64.)  AH  the  autho- 
rities for  the  &ct  are  brought  together  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricius.  Lardner 
howerer  is  not  satisfied  with  them ;  although  Gibbon  was  compelled  to 
say,  "  such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an 
incredulous  mind." 

(6)  Hist  vol.  IV.  C.23.  Lond.  1807. 

(7)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.zxiii.  c.  1.  Lips.  1773. 

2  c  2 
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CHAP.     Chrt/sostomf  alluding  to  the  fact,  as  notorionSy 
and  attested   by  living  witnesses,  says*,  "  Yea, 

THEY  MAY  VIEW  THE  FOUNDATIONS  LYING  STILL 
BARE  AND  NAKED  ;  AND  IF  YOU  ASK  THE  REA- 
SON, YOU  WILL  MEET  WITH  NO  OTHER  ACCOUNT 
BESioES     THAT    WHICH    I    HAVE     GIVEN/*        From 

these  concurring  testimonies,  and  from  the 
extraordinary  remaining  evidence  of  the  opus 
reticulatunij  it  can  hardly  be  denied  but  that 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  these  remains  as 
the  very  work  to  which  Chrysostom  alludes.  The 
words  of  AmmiamLs^  seem  to  warrant  a  similar 
conclusion  :  ^ '  Metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope 
FUNDAMENTA  crebfis  assultibus  erumpentes.**  On 
what  authority  Mosheim  asserts'  that  the  Jews^ 
who  had  ^*  set  about  this  important  work,  were 
obliged  to  desist,  before  they  had  even  begun  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice,''  does  not 
appear ;  except  it  be  upon  a  passage  of  Rufinus^. 
Warburtonj    who    has    cited    this    passage^    is 


(1)  Chrysostom,  advers.  Jud.  &c.  as  cited  by  Whitby  in  his  General 
Preface.  See  also  West  on  the  Resurrection ;  and  Newton  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, (Works,)  vol.  1.  p.  447.  Lond.  1782. 

(2)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  ubi  suprll. 

(3)  Moshemii  Hist.  Eccles.  Ssc.  iv.  Par.  1.  c.  1.  Helmstad.  17.55. 

(4)  ''  Apertis  igitur  fundamentis  calces  csementaqne  adhibita :  nihO 
omnin6  dcerat,  quin  die  posteni,  Teteribus  detnrbatis,  nova  jacerent 
fundamenta.**    Bufin,  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  x.  c.  37. 

(5)  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  73.  Note  (A).  Lond.  1750. 
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nevertheless  careful,  in  weighing  the   evidence     chap. 
as   to   the   fact,    to.  consider  the    testimony   of 
Chrysostom  as  of  a  superior  nature,  heing  that 
of  a  living  witness ;  whereas  RuJinuSy  who  lived 
in  the  subsequent  age,  could  only  relate  things 
as  they  had  been  transmitted  to  him :  therefore 
the  appeal  made  by  Chrysostom  to  the  existence 
of  \hQ  foundations  J  may  be  supposed  to  supersede 
any  inference  likely   to    be  derived    from    the 
words  of   RufinuSj  as  to  their  not  having  been 
laid   before   the  prodigy  took  place ;    and   the 
present  appearance  of  the  opus  reticulatum  in 
the    masonry,    proves   the   workmanship   to   be 
strictly  Roman^.     Prideauxy  in  his  "Letters  to 
the  Deists,"  makes  indeed  a  bold  assertion,  and 
without  veracity,  in  saying,  that  there  "  is  not 
now  left  the  least  remainder  of  the  ruins  of  the 
templej  to  shew  where  it  once  stood ;  and  that 
those  who  travel  to  Jerusalem  have  no  other  mark 
whereby  to  find  it  out,  hut  the  Mohammedan  mosque 
erected  on  the  same  plat  by  Omar.''     There  is,  in 
fact,  a  much  better  mark ;   namely,  the  mark  of 
Julians  discomfiture,  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
masonry  upon   the  spot :    And  if  this  be  dis- 
puted, it  can  only  be  so,  by  admitting  that  the 


(6)  Vid.  VUruv.  Ub.ii.  c.  8.  Amst.  1649.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  zzxvi. 
c.  22.  L.  Bat.  1635.     WinMelmann  Hist,  de  VArt,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP,     foundations  now  **  lying  bare  and  ndhed^^  were 


those  of  the  temple  built  by  Herod ;   in  direct 
opposition  to  authenticated  records   concerning 
their  demolition  by  TitiiSy  who  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  dig  up  the  foundations  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  citj/^.  *  *  Both  the  Jewish  Talmud  wl^l 
Mavmonides 'eSSLTmj'  says  Whithy%  **that  Terenttiu 
RufuSy  the  captain  of  his  army^  caused  a  plough- 
share to  rase  the  soil  whereon  ihe  foundations  of 
tio^'i^'     '^^  temple  stood."     The  words  of  Mosheim^  and 
and  Mo"ie  ^^  '^®  learned  and  acute  Moyle,  with  regard  to 
the  miracle  itself,  are  well  worthy  of  being  cited 
upon  the  present  occasion :  and  if  ihe  foundations 
here  alluded  to  be  actually  the  work  of  Julians 
masons,  as  the  opus  reticulatum  seems  to  prove 
they  were,  the  observations  of   those  celebrated 
writers    will    be    read    with    more    than   usual 
interest ;  for  both  Moslieim  and  Moyle  have  always 
ranked  among  the  most  candid  inquirers  after 
truth.      "All,   however,*'  says  Mosheim\  "who 


(1)  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.     See  Whitby's  Qeneral  Prrface  ;   Weston 
the  Resurrection.    Lond.  1807  ;  &c.  &c. 

(2)  Gen.  Pref.  as  cited  by  West. 

(3)  This  passage  is  taken  literally  from  Meiclaines  TransUUion  qf 
Mos7ieim»  vol.  I.  p.  332.  Lond.  1782.  Mosheim's  words  are  :  **  Sed  seqdi 
mente  qui  rem  considcrare  Tolent,  baud  difficulter  sentient  accedendam 
ad  eos  esse,  qui  prsepoteuti  S^upremi  Numiiiis  voluntati  earn  tribuunt; 
niliUque  affcrre  superatn  diflicile  qnos,  rcl  ad  caussas  naturales,  vel  ad 
artes  et  dolos  prodigium  hoc  referre,  juvat.'*  Mosheimi  Hist.  Eccles. 
Ssc.  4.  Par.  1.  c.  1.  p.  148.     Helmstad.  1755. 
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consider  the  matter  with  attention  and  impar-     chap. 

^  VIII. 

tiality,  will  perceive  the  strongest  reasons  for 
embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who  attribute 
this  event  to  the  almighty  interposition  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  nor  do  the  arguments  offered 
by  some  to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural  causes, 
or  those  alleged  by  others  to  persuade  us  that 
it  was  the  result  of  artifice  and  imposture,  con- 
tain any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with  the 
utmost  facility."  MoyU^s  words  are  still  more 
emphatical.  Speaking  of  the  miracle,  he  says% 
*'  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  all  its  circumstances, 
and  so  fiilly  attested  by  all  the  Christian  and 
Heathen  historians  of  that  age,  that  I  do  not 
see  with  what  forehead  any  man  can  question  the 
truth  of  it.'* 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  let  the  reader  bear 
carefully  in  mind,  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
existing  in  full  blaze,  needs  not  any  support  from 
the  establishment  of  JuliarCs  miraculous  discom- 
fiture ^      The  ruins   of  the  temple^  and  of  the 


(4)  See  Moyle's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  101.    Lond.  17S6. 

(5)  Yeteyen  this  is  attested  by /our  contemporary  writers;  byAm- 
mianus  Marcellinus ;  by  Chrysostom ;  by  Gregory  of  Nazlanzen ;  and 
by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan.  The  author,  however,  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  this  out  of  the  discussion ;  hb  object  being  solely  to  prove  that 
Julian  was  discomfited ;  whether  by  a  naiurdl  or  by  a  pratematural 
cause,  others  may  determine. 
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^vui'  ^^y  ^  ^^  abolition  of  the  Mosaical  dispensaiion  ; 
the  total  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  ; 
these  constitute  all  together  an  existing  miracle, 
perplexing  the  sceptic  with  incontestable  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion. 

Phocas  believed  the  whole  space  surrounding 
this  building  to  be  the  antient  area  of  the 
temple^ ;  and  Golius^  in  his  Notes  upon  the  As- 
tronomy of  Alfergane8\  says,  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  original  edifice  remained'.  As  to  the 
mosque  itself,  there  is  no  building  at  Jertisalem 
that  can  be  compared  with  it,  either  in  beauty 
or  riches.  The  lofty  Saracenic  pomp  so  nobly 
displayed  in  the  style  of  the  building  ;  its  nume- 
rous arcades ;  its  capacious  dome,  with  all  the 
stately  decorations  of  the  place ;  its  extensive 
area,  paved  and  variegated  with  the  choicest 
marbles^ ;  the  extreme  neatness  observed  in  every 

(1)  'Ev  Ti^  apxaii^  ^airi^i^  tov  irtpiutvvfiov  vaov  iKtivov  tov  ^oXo' 
fiiovTOQ  QiwQovfiivoQ.  And  again,  in  another  part  of  the  same  chapter, 
*£|(ii0cv  ^i  TOV  vaov  iori  inpiavXiov  fisya  XiOotrrputrov  rb  jraXcubvy  uq 
olfiaif  TOV  fityaXov  vaov  Sdwidov,  Phocce  Descript.  T.  S.  cap.  14. 
Colon.  1653. 

(2)  Alferganes,  Alfragan,  or  Alfergani,  flourished  about  the  year  800, 
of  ouro^ra.  Golius,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Leyden,  published  the 
third  and  best  translation  of  his  writings,  in  1G69.  See  Lalantie*s  As- 
tronomy ^  torn.  1.  p.  122.     Paris,  1792. 

(3)  "  Totum  antiqui  sacri  fundum." 

(4)  'Evrof  cat  Iktoq,  ttoucIXoiq  fiapixapoiQf  xai  ypij^Xdiv  iyKoXXvvo- 
fitvog,  "  Intus  exteriusque  variis  marmoribus,  et  tessellato  operc  con- 
decoratum.*'  Phoc<B  Descript,  T,  S.  cap.  1 4.  Colon.  1656.  p.  22.  Leonis 
AUatU^XMMlKTA. 
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avenue  towards  it ;    and,  lastly,  the  sumptuous     chai>. 
costume   observable  in   the  dresses   of  all   the  \Ji!^^ 
Eastern  devotees,  passing  to  and  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary, make  it  altogether  one  of  the  finest  sights 
the  Moslems  have  to  boast. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Chreeh  and  Armenian  Greek  and 
convents.      The  former  consists  of  many  sepa-  convwits. 
rate  establishments,  which,  although  small,  are 
well  supported.      The  Armenian  Monastery   is 
well  worth   seeing,  being  the   largest  in  JervL- 
salem :  it  is  maintained  in  a  degree  of  splendour, 
accompanied   at  the  same   time '  with  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  order,  which  are  very  remark- 
able in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  particularly 
so,  because  every  thing  belonging  to  it  is  Oriental. 
The  Patriarch  makes  his  appearance  in  a  flowing 
vest  of  silk  instead  of  a  Monkish  habit,  and  every 
thing  around  him  bears  the  character  of  Eastern 
magnificence.  -    He  receives  his  visitors  in  regal 
stateliness;    sitting  amidst   clouds    of    incense, 
and  regaling  them  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
Persian  Court.      We    conversed   with   him   for 
some   time,   and   were    much    struck    with   his 
polished  manners  and  his  sensible  conversation. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  as  well  aware  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  Western  world,  as  if  he  had 
regularly  received  the  Gazettes  of  Europe^  and 
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CHAP,    had  himself  fifi^ed  in  the  Cabinets  of  its  Princes^ 

VIII.       " 

The  approaching  downfall  of  the  TurMsh  em- , 
pire  is  an  event  which  of  course  every  reflecting 
mind  must    contemplate  with    eager    anticipa- 
tion ;    and  every  means  conducive  to  this  end 
is  hailed  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God. 
Whether  the  armies  of  France  or  the  fleets  of 
England  occasion  signs  of  its  approximation,  the 
universal  Church  of  Syria,  howsoever  distributed 
and  divided    by   sects — ArmenianSf    Oeargiansj 
Greeks,  A  bt/ssinians,  Copts,  Nestarians,  Catholics, 
Syrians,  Druses,  Maronites, — together  with  all 
distinctions  of  Jewish  worshippers — Samaritans, 
Karaites,  Rabbinists, — are  ready  to  bestow  upon 
them  their  praises  and  their  blessings.     Thus, 
if  a  Frenchman  arrive  in  Jerusalem^,  they  talk 
to  him  of  the  victories  of  Buonaparti,  and  the 
prowess  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  if 
they  were  preaching  for  a  new  Crusade.     If  an 
Englishman^    they    lavish    commendations    and 
benedictions    upon    the   heroes   of    the   British 
Navy  ;  dw^elling  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  ex- 
ploits of  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  upon  those  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  act  Acre^  and  upon  the  glorious  fate 
of  the  lamented  Abercrombie. 


(1)  A  monk  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  began  to 
reveal  to  3Ions.  De  Chiiteaubriand  *^  t?ie  secrets  of  the  Court  of  Russia^* 
See  Trav.  vol.  1.  pp.  40o,  406.     Lond.  1811. 

(2)  A I  in  the  recent  instance  of  De  Ch&tcaabriand. 


An  Arab  exhibiting  the  Feati  of  a  Qoat 
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JAFFA,    AND   ACRE. 

Jowmey  to  Bethlehem — Singular  Example  of 
Dexterity  in  a  Goat — VieiD  of  Bethlehem — 
Prospect  of  the  Dead  Sea — Erroneous  Notiojis 
entertahted  of  this  Lake — Cause  of  those  Opi- 
nions— Autliora  by  whom  it  is  described — Pre- 
cautions upon  entering  Bethlehem  —  Descent 
into  tlie  Valley — Critical  Examination  of  a 
Passage  in  Josephus — David's  Well — Interest- 
ing Circumstances  connected  with  its  History — 
Antiquity  of  Eastern  Wells — Account  o/" Beth- 
lehem— Tomb  of  Rachel — Qiverns — Terebin- 
thine  Vale — Valley  of  Jeremiah — Vegetable 
Productions 
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Productions  — Arabs — Bethoor —  Rama — His- 
tory  of  that  City — St.  George  of  Diospolis — 
Ravages  caused  by  the  Plague — Jaffa — Antient 
History  of  Jaffa — Voyage  along  the  Coast — 
Csesarea — Return  to  Acre. 


^^xf*     ^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^®®^  ^»  ^^^  much  more  than 
^^^^/^>^  is  worth  notice,  in  Jerusalem ;  and  had  obtained 

■ 

from  the  Superior  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery 
the  usual  Certificate  given  to  pilgrims\  of  the 
SrthThe*^  different  places  we  had  visited  in  the  Holy  Land; 
we  prepared  for  our  departure.  The  worthy 
Friars,  who  had  treated  us  with  very  great  atten- 
tion, finding  that  we  were  determined  to  go  to 
Bethlehem^  where  the  plague  then  raged  with 
fatal  violence,  told  us,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
that  they  could  not  again  receive  us,  if  we  per- 
sisted in  our  intention.  We  therefore  took  leave 
of  them,  resolved  at  all  events  to  see  the  place  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity,  and  then  continue  our 
journey  to  Jaffa^  without  entering  Jerusalem  in 
our  return. 


Singular  Upou  our  road,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat, 

of  a  Goat,    which  he  led  about  the  country  for  exhibition,  in 


(1)  This  Certificate  entitles  persons  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  title 
of  Iladgi.  It  is  a  curious  document,  and  has  therefore  been  preserved 
for  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  itself  and  its  owner. 
He  had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  accom- 
panied its  movements  with  a  song,  to  mount 
upon  little  cylindrical  blocks  of  wood,  placed 
successively  one  above  the  other,  and  in  shape 
resembling  the  dice-boxes  belonging  to  a'  back- 
gammon-table. In  this  manner  the  goat  stood, 
first  upon  the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon 
the  top  of  two,  and  afterwards  of  three,  four, 
five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced  upon 
the  summit  of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  with  its  four  feet  collected 
upon  a  single  point,  without  throwing  down  the 
disjointed  fabric  upon  which  it  stood  %  The 
practice  is  very  antient.  It  is  also  noticed  by 
Sandys^.  Nothing  can  shew  more  strikingly 
the  tenacious  footing  possessed  by  this  quadru- 
ped upon  the  jutty  points  and  crags  of  rocks  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain 


(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  Sandys  saw  this  in  Grand  Cairo.  <'  There  are  in  this  city,  and 
have  beene  of  long,  a  sort  of  people  that  do  get  their  livings  by 
shewing  of  feates  with  birds  and  beasts,  exceeding  therein  all  such  as 

have  bin  famous  amongst  us I  have  seen  them  make  both 

dogs  and  goates  to  set  their  foure  feet  on  a  little  turned  pillar  of  wood, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  no  broader  at  the  end  than  the  palm  of  a  hand : 
climing  from  one  to  two  set  on  the  top  of  one  another ;  and  so  to  the 
third  and  fourth ;  and  there  tume  about  as  often  as  their  masters  would 
bid  them."    Sandy^  TratfeU,  p.  12G.     Lond.  1637. 
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CHAP,  thus  poised  may  render  its  appearance  less 
v^py^  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  A  Ips, 
and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly 
any  place  for  its  feet,  upon  the  sides,  and  hy 
the  hrink  of  most  tremendous  precipices  \  The 
diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on  which  its 
four  feet  ultimately  remained  until  the  Arab 
had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only  two  inches ;  and 
the  length  of  each  cylinder  was  six  inches. 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  performance 
occurred  afterwards^  for  the  Arab^  to  convince 
us  of  the  animal's  attention  to  the  turn  of  the 
air,  interrupted  the  da  capo  :  as  often  as  he  did 
this,  the  goat  tottered,  appeared  uneasy,  and, 
upon  his  hecoming  suddenly  silent  in  the  middle 
of  his  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

View  of  After  travelling  for  about  an  hour,  from  the 

Bethlehem.   .  •  /•  i         •  7-  «  •  . 

time  of  our  leaving  Jerusalem^  we  came  in  view 
of  Bethleheniy  and  halted  to  enjoy  the  interesting 
sight.  The  town  appeared  covering  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  deep  and 
extensive  valley,     and    reaching    from    east  to 


(1)  "  On  the  cliffs  above  hung  a  few  goats ;  one  of  them  danced,  and 
scratched  an  ear  with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I  would  not  have 
stood  stock-still — 

For  all  beneath  the  Moon/' 
See  Oray*8  Letter  to  Wharton,  p.  375.  Memoirs  by  Mason.  Lond.  1775. 
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west;  the  most  conspicuous  object  being  the  chap. 
Monastery i  erected  over  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity ^  v^^v^ 
in  the  suburbs  and  upon  the  eastern  side. 
The  battlements  and  walls  of  this  building 
seemed  like  those  of  a  vast  fortress.  The 
Dead  Sea  below,  upon  our  left,  appeared  so  ^r^g^ 
near  to  us,  that  we  thought  we  could  have  DeadSea. 
rode  thither  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
Still  nearer  stood  a  mountain  upon  its  western 
shore,  resembling,  in  its  form,  the  cone  of  Vesu-^ 
vitiSj  and  having  also  a  crater  upon  its  top,  which 
was  plainly  discernible.  The  distance,  however, 
is  much  greater  than  it  appears  to  be ;  the 
magnitude  of  the  objects  beheld  in  this  fine 
prospect  causing  them  to  appear  less  remote 
than  they  really  are^  The  atmosphere  was 
remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw  none 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  by  some  writers, 
are  said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  Lake 
AsphaltiteSf  nor  from  any  neighbouring  mountain. 
Every  thing  about  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
grand  and  awful.    Its  desolate,  although  majestic 


(9)  It  is  pleasiog  to  coofirm,  by  actual obseiration,  the  strong  inteinal 
eTidenoes  of  the  genuineness  of  Sandys'  narratiTe.  These  were  his 
remarks  upon  the  same  spot :  "  From  this  ridge  of  hilis,  the  Dead  Sea 
doth  appeare  as  if  neerc  at  hand :  bnt  not  so  found  by  the  traveller;  for 
that  those  high  declining  mountaines  are  not  to  be  directly  descended.*' 
Sandjf^  Travels,  p.  176.    Lond.  1637. 
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CHAP,    features,  are  well   suited   to    the   tales   related 

IX. 

V— v^  conce^^ing  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
Notions  who  all  spcak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to 
of  this  shrink  from  the  narrative  of  its  deceitful  allure- 
ments and  deadly  influence.  "  Beautiful  fruit," 
say  they,  **  grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched,  than  it  becomes  dust  and  bitter 
ashes.''  In  addition  to  its  physical  horrors, 
the  region  around  is  said  to  be  more  perilous, 
owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes  wandering  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvellous 
has  thus  affixed,  for  ages,  false  characteristios 
to  the  sublimest  associations  of  natural  scenery 
in  the  whole  world ;  for,  although  it  be  now 
known  that  the  waters  of  this  lake,  instead  of 
proving  destructive  of  animal  life,  swarm  with 
myriads  of  Jishes^;  that,  instead  of  falling  victims 
to  its  exhalations,  certain   bii^ds^  make  it  their 


(1)  "About  nudnighty  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake.  The 
Bethlehemites  told  me,  that  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish, 
which  come  and  leap  about  on  the  shore.''  De  ChAteaubriaruTs 
Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  411.    Lond.  1811. 

(2)  Qee  MaundreWs  Journey,  jt.  84.  Oxf.  1721.  There  were  many 
lakes  where  the  same  fable  was  related  of  birds  falling  dead  in  flying 
over  them.  A  lake  of  this  nature  was  called  Avemus,  i.e.  Aornus, 
without  birds,  Rcland  refutes  the  fable,  as  applied  to  the  Lake 
Asphaltites :  *'  Quod  ver6  quidam  scribunt  aves  supra  lacum  hunc 
volantes  necari,  nunc  quidem  cert^  experientise  repugnat.'*  Paleut. 
niust,  lib.  i.  cap.  38.     Utr.  1714. 
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peculiar  resort;  that  shells  abound  upon  its 
shores^ ;  that  the  pretended  **  fruit,  containing 
ashes/'  is  as  natural  and  as  admirable  a  pro- 
duction of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom^;  that  bodies  sink  or  float  in  it, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their  gravity  to 
the  gravity  of  the  water* ;  that  its  vapours  are 
not  more  unwholesome  than  those  of  any  other 
lake^ ;  that  innumerable  Arabs  people  the 
neighbouring  district^ ;  notwithstanding  all  these 
facts  are  now  well  established,  even  the  latest 
authors  by   whom    it    is  mentioned,    and   one, 


(3)  See  Maandrell,  Hasselquist,  &c. 

(4)  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  Melongena.  HaMelqoist  found  it 
in  abundance  near  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the  frait  is  attaclied  by  an 
insect  (Tenthredo),  the  Inside  turns  to  dost;  the  sldn  only  remaining 
entire,  and  of  a  beautilul  colour.  See  Hasaelquist't  Trav.  p. '8S8. 
Lond.  1766. 

(5)  De  Cbfiteaubriand's  Trarels,  vol.  I.  p.  416.  Lond.  1811.  Tids 
amthor  gives  (ibid.  p.  412.)  the  analysis  of  its  waters,  being  the  result 
of  an  experiment  made  in  London,  upon  a  bottle  of  it,  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Gordon.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,211.  It  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  contains  the  following  substances,  in  the  under  mentioned 
proportions : 

Muriat  of  Lime  .    .    .      3,920 

Magnesia 10,246 

Soda 10,360 

Sulphate  of  lime    .    .        ,054 


24;»0  in  100 

(6)  '*The  pestilential  vapours  said  to  issue  from  its  bosom,  are 
reduced  to  a  strong  smell  of  sea  water,  &c.**  I)e  ChAttatdfrkm^t 
Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  416. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  417. 

VOL,    IV.  2  D 
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CHAP,  among  the  number,  from  whose  writings  some 
of  these  truths  have  been  derived,  continue  to 
fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors^ 
and  ideal  phantoms,  which,  although  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  ''black  perpendicular  rocks'' 
around  it,  ''  cast  their  lengthened  shadows 
over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea* J"*  The 
AntientSy  as  it  is  observed  by  the  traveller  now 
alluded  to^  were  much  better  acquainted  with 
it  than  are  the  Modems :  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  more 
philosophically  examined  \  The  present  age 
is  not  that  in  which  countries   so  situate  can 


(1)  **  A  dismal  toimd  proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  Wke  tht 
tt^fled  danwurs  of  the  people  enguipJied  in  Ui  watere!! !  **  De  Ch&ieaU' 
Mand*8  Travels,  toI.  I.  p.  413. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  407.  (3)  Ibid.  p.  416. 

(4)  The  preseot  state  of  Burope  has  driven  maoy  trayellers  towaids 
this  part  of  Asia,  g^ifted  with  every  qualification  requisite  for  the 
uadertakiog.  Those  who  shall  first  make  us  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  and  productions  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfirequented  region, 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  enterprise.  Such  traveUers  will  of 
course  have  learned  to  deride  the  idle  rumours  circulated  concerning  the 
country.  Even  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Arabs,  may, 
with  proper  precaution,  be  avoided.  While  this  is  writing,  labourers  are 
in  the  vineyard,  and  the  harvest  is  begun.  A  Sbbtzbn  and  a  Bubck- 
HARDT  have  explored  the  country,*  and  they  will  not  return  without 
due  proofs  of  their  industry.  But  let  us  also  hope  that  some  of  our  ovm 
countrymen,  from  the  number  of  those  now  travelling  in  the  Bast,  will 
cootribnte  their  portion  towards  the  illustration  of  regions  so  little 
known  to  the  geographer  and  the  philosopher. 

•  See  pp.  219,  Note  (6) ;  260,  Note ;  362,  Note. 
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long  continue  unexplored.  The  thirst  of  know-  chap. 
ledge,  and  the  love  of  travel,  have  attained  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  every  portion  of  the  globe  will 
be  ransacked  for  their  gratification.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  advantages  derived  froja  the  present 
perturbed  state  of  nations  is  that  of  directing 
the  observation  of  enlightened  travellers  to 
regions  they  probably  would  not  otherwise  have 
noticed. 

Relandy  in  his  account  of  Lake  Aspkaltites^y 
after  inserting  copious-  extracts  from  Galen^ 
concerning  the  properties  and  quality  of  the 
water,  and  its  natural  history,  proceeds  to 
account  for  the  strange  fables  that  have  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  its  deadly  influence,  by 
shewing  that  certain  of  the  Antients  confounded 
this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the  same  appel- 
lation of  Asphaltites  (which  signifies  nothing 
more  than  hitumtnotu^)^  near  Babylon ;  and  that 
they  attributed  to  it  qualities  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  Babylonian  waters^.    An  account 


(5)  Palsst  niust.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.  torn.  I.  p.  238.  Trag,  Bat.  1714. 

(6)  ^'Mare  mortuum,  in  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale,  et  mare 
amariflslmum,  quod  Gneci  Xifivtiv  'A<r^aXWrif v,  id  est  Stagnum  bitnmi- 
nls,  ▼ocant."    Hieron.  in  Comnu  ad.  Ezek,  xhii. 

(7)  "  Credo  itaque  confudisse  qnosdam  Tetemm  banc  laeum  Asphal- 
tlteip  cum  alio  lacu  ejusdem  nominis  circa  Babylonem,  et  nni  tritmisse 
qaod  alteri  tribnendum  fnerat." 

2  D  2 


IX. 
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CHAP,  of  the  properties  of  the  Babyhnian  Lake  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  VitruviiLs^y  of  Pliny%  oi  AthefUBus?^ 
and  of  Xiphilinus*:  from  their  various  testimony 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  phaenomena  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Lake  AspJialtiteSy  near  Babylon^ 
were,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ulti- 
mately considered  as  the  natural  character- 
istics of  the  Judcsan  Lake ;  the  two  Asphaltitet 
being  confounded^  Thus,  when  Dioscarides^ 
extolling  the  Bitumen  Juddicum  above  all  other, 
adds,  that  it  is  also  found  in  Babylon^  he  is 
evidently  referring  to  the  bituminous  sources 
mentioned  by  Diadortts  Siculus'.  The  Arabian 
geographers,  and  among  these  Ibn  Idris^^  ad- 
mitted all  the  fabulous  opinions  concerning  the 


(1)  Vitmv.  lib.  viii.  cap,  3.  Amst.  1649. 

(2)  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  15.  torn.  III.  pp.  469, 400.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

(3)  A  then.  Ub.  il.  cap.  5.  L.  Bat.  16r2. 

(4)  Xiphiliii.in  Epitome  Dionis,  p.  252. 

(5)  **  Ita  qaod  de  laca  Asphaltite  Babylonise  fama  ferebator,  de  hoc 
lacu- Asphaltite  Jadce«e  DarHUnnt,  et  daos  hos  lacns  confudemnt.'* 
Reland.  Pal,  III,  lib.  i.  torn.  I.  c.  38.  p.  245.  Trqj.  Bat.  1714. 

(6)  Dioscorideflde  Re  Medicli,lib.  i.  cap.  99.  Franeqf.  1508. 

(7)  IIoXXmv  fk  Kai  irapaio^uv  ovtuv  Oia/tdrktv  Kard  ri^vBo/SvXftrvioy 
oifx  fjKifrra  OavftdZirai,  rac  r6  xX^Ooc  rffQ  iv  avry  ytw^nkmi^ 
dfT^Xrov,  r.  r.  X.  "  Multa  sane  Babylonia  continet  spectata  dignaet 
admiranda :  sed  inter  bsec  non  minimum  admirationis  meretur  bitaminit 
copia  ilia  essudantis,  itc.**    Diodor,  Sic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  Amst.  1746. 

(8)  ''  Appellator  antem  mare  mortuum,  quia  nihil  in  qao  anima  est 
ibi  iDvenitnr,  nee  piscis,  nee  reptile,  nee  allud  qaidpiaro  qnod  in  reliquis 
aqnis  generari  solet."  Vid.  Test.  Georg.  Arab,  in  Rel.  Pal.  lUusi. 
lib.  i.  cap.  38.  torn.  I.  p.  249.  &c. 
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Dead  Sea  which  were  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Cheeks  and  Romans.  According  to  them,  no 
animal  found  in  other  waters  existed  here. 
Among  the  numerous  assertors  of  the  remark- 
able specific  gravity  of  the  water,  almost  every 
antient  author  may  be  included,  by  whom  the  lake 
has  been  mentioned :  this  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  : 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  their 
testimonies  have  some  foundation  in  reality. 
MaundrelU  AYTOIITHS,  as  he  is  emphatically 
styled  by  Reland}^^  is  entitled  to  implicit  confi- 
dence in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  where  he 
speaks  from  his  own  practical  observation. 
"  Being  willing,"  says  he",  "  to  make  an  expe- 
riment of  its  strength,  I  went  into  it,  and  found 
it  bore  up  my  body  in  swimming  with  an  uncom- 
mon force.  But  as  for  that  relation  of  some 
authors,  that  men  wading  into  it  were  buoyed 
up  to  the  top  as  soon  as  they  go  as  deep  as  the 
navel,  I  found  it,  upon  experiment,  not  true," 
There  is   scarcely  a  single  antient  geographer 


(9)  El  ^  i<niVf  tiffjcip  fivBoXoyoviri  rivt^,  Iv  UaXaurriiry  roiavrti 
Xi/cvif,  f/c  9v  idv  rig  IfifiAXXti  avvS^iraQ  &v9piairov  »)  viroCvyiov 
iwtiekuVf  Kal  oh  KaraSvarBai  Kard  rov  ^iaro^f  fiaprvptov  &v  tlif  role 
tlpri/UvoiQ.  '<Si  autem^  uti  qaidam  narrant,  in  PalsBstin^  ejusmodi 
lacas  sit,  Id  quern  si  quis  hominem  ant  Jamentam  ligatum  injecerit, 
sopernatet  nee  mergatur,  id  ea  quse  dizimus  conflnnabit/'  Ariitot, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Meteorologieorum,  Paris,  1029. 

(10)  Pal.  niust.  torn.  I.  p.  244.  TraJ.  Bat.  1714. 

(11)  MaundreU*s  Journ.  from  Alep.  to  Jenis.  p.  84.  Oxf.  1721. 
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CHAP,  who  has  not  mentioned  something  concerning 
this  inland  sea.  Josephus^  Julius  Africanus^  and 
PausaniaSf  describe  it  from  their  own  ocnlar 
evidence.  The  first  of  these  often  introduces 
allusions  to  it,  under  the  appellation  of  Zdtie 
Asphaltites.  Its  water,  altiiough  limpid,  like 
that  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  and  resulting  firom  the 
same  river,  the  Jordan^  instead  of  being,  as  that 
is,  sweet  and  salutary,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous \  Its  length,  accord- 
ing to  Diodarus  Siculus,  is  above  seventy-two 
JSnglish  miles,  and  its  breadth  nearly  nineteen*. 
Julius  Africanus  mentions  the  abundance  of  bal- 
sam found  near  its  shores^.  The  observaticms  of 
Pausanias^  contain  merely  a  repetition  of  remarks 
already  introduced. 

The  temptation  to  visit  Bethlehem  was  so  great, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  alarms  con- 
cerning the  ravages  of  the  plague  as  we  drew 
near   the   town,   we  resolved,   at  all  events,   to 


(1)  Manndrell's  Joum.  from  Alep.  to  Jems.  p.  84.  Oxf.  1721. 

(2)  Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  Amst.  1746.  Reckoniog  the  stadiam  m 
being  equal  to  our  fhrlong. 

(8)  'E(m  dk  trap*  avrj  jrdfiiroXv  rov  PaXff&fiov  ^vt6v,  "  Ciixiam- 
quaque  magna  balsam!  copia  est."  Jul.  African,  de  Lacu.  AtphaU,  ^d. 
ReL  Pal,  lU.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 

(4)  PauMiiias^  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  Lips.  1696. 
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venture  thither.     For  this  purpose,  calling  all    chap. 
our  troop  together,  we  appointed  some  of  the  v^^v^ 
party  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  to  act  as  guards  in  tions  upon 
the  van,  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  ^thie-* 
cavalcade,  to  see  that  no  person  loitered,  and  *'*™* 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  permitted  , 
to  touch    any  of  our   persons,  or  any  of  our 
horses  and  camels.     In  this  manner  we  passed 
entirely  through    the    town,   which    we    found 
almost  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  having 
fled  the  contagion,  were  seen  stationed  in  tents 
over  all  the  neighbouring  hills.     It  appeared  to 
be  a  larger  place  than  we  expected  to  find :  the 
houses  are  all  white  ;  and  they  have  flat  roofs,  as 
at  Jerusalem^  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
A  nephew  of  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem^  mounted 
upon  a  beautiful  Arabian  courser,  magnificently 
accoutred,  rode  near  to  the  centre  of  our  caravan. 
He  had  volunteered  his  company,  as  he  said,  to 
ensure  us  respect,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  Gover- 
nor's condescension.      To  our  very  great  em- 
barrassment, we  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  Bethlehem,  than  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  the  sight  of  this  man,  came  towards  him  to 
salute  him  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions 
and  remonstrances,  a  Bethlehemite  of  some  con- 
sideration came  and  conversed  with  him,  placing 
his    arm    upon    the  velvet    saddle-cloth  which 
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CHAP,    covered  his  horse's  haunches.    This,  we  knew, 

IX.  ,  ' 

^^.y.^/  would  be  sufficient  to  communicate  the  plague  to 
every  one  of  us ;  therefore  there  was  no  alter- 
native, but  to  insist  instantly  upon  the  young 
grandee's  immediate  dismissal.     However,  when 
our  resolutions  were  made  known  to  him,  he 
positively  refused  to  leave  the  party  :  upon  this, 
we  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  proved  effectual ;  and  he  rode  off,  at  full 
speed,   muttering    the   curses  usually   bestowed 
on  Christians^  for  our  insolence  and  cowardice. 
We  reached  the  great  gate  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Nativity  without  further  accident ;  but  did  not 
choose  to  venture  within  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  danger,  and  the  certainty  of  beholding  over 
again  much  of  the  same  sort  of  mummery  which 
had  so  frequently  put  our  patience  to  the  proof 
Descent      in  Jerusalem.      Passing   close  to  its   walls,   we 
vaUey.       took    our    coursc    down    into   the   deep    valley 
which  lies  upon  its  north-eastern  side ;   visiting 
the  place  where  tradition  says  the  angel,  with  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  of  Judcea,  with    the  glad  tidings  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity^;  and,  finally,  halting  in 


(1)  Bernard  the  Monk,  who  visited  Bethlehem  in  the  year  870, 
speaks  of  a  inoncmteiy  in  this  place,  which  he  describes  as  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  monastery  alluded  to 
by  him;    neither   does   the    place   here    mentioned   agree    with   his 

distance. 
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an  olive  plantation  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  chap. 
below  the  convent  and  the  town.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  station  an  armed  guard  upon  the 
outside  of  the  olive-ground,  which  was  fenced 
with  a  low  wall,  in  order  to  keep  off  those 
whom  curiosity  attracted  towards  us,  and  who 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  our  fear  of 
them:  having  withdrawn,  they  said,  from  the 
town,  expressly  to  avoid  the  contagion,  and 
therefore  they  considered  themselves  to  be 
secure  from  receiving  or  communicating  infec- 
tion. The  Arab  soldiers  of  our  escort  were, 
however,  of  opinion  that  we  should  do  well  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  we  did 
not  allow  them  to  come  within  the  wall.  There 
was  a  well  stationed  upon  the  outside  of  our 
little  rampart,  near  to  the  spot ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  this  place  for  water  to 
boil  our  coffee,  we  fixed  upon  a  single  individual 
for  this  purpose,  upon  whose  discretion  we 
could  rely. 


distance.  '*  Miliario  deuique  unu  k  Betlileem  cflt  mouasteriuin  sanctorum 
Pastomni,  quibas  Angelus  Domini  appamit  in  nativitate  Domini."  Vid. 
Itinerarium  Bcmardi  Monacbi,  apnd  Mabillon.  Act.  Sanct.  Ord. 
Benedict.  Ssecul.  3.  Pars  iL  p.  625.  Lut.  Paris,  1072.  Doubdan  saw 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  built,  he  says,  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
{Voy.  dela  T.  S.  p.  167.  Pari?,  1657) ;  but  his  description  of  their  situ- 
ation answers  to  the  place  where  we  haltc<I.  "  Cost  une  petite  cam- 
pagne  plaine  et  unie  au  fond  du  vallon  ....  une  terrc  labourablc  .  .  . 
ferm^e  d'une  petite  mur ;  kc.  ^c." 
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BfiTHLEHBM,  written  Bethlechem  by  Iteland\ 

is   six  miles   from  Jerusalem.      This  distance^ 

allowed    by    almost  all    authors,    exactly  oor^ 

responds  with  the  usual  computed  measure^  by 

^^^    time,  of   two    hours.     Same  inaccuracy  might 

tionofa     therefore    be    acknowledged   to  exist    in     the 

Passage  in  ... 

JoKphuB.  printed  text  of  Josephusj  describing  the  interval 
between  the  two  cities  as  equal  only  to  twenty 
stadia  \  Jerom^,  who  passed  so  many  years  at 
Bethlehem^  and  therefore  was  best  qualified  to 
decide  this  point,  together  with  JEtisebiuSf  Sulpu 
tuis  SeveruSf  and  Phocas\  all  agree  in  the 
distance  before  stated.  But  JRelandf  with  his 
usual  critical  acumen,  obserres,  that  the  ap- 
parent inaccuracy  of  the  Jewish  historian  arises 
only  from  a  misconstruction  of  his  words ;  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  between 
the  two  cities,  and  not  of  their  distance  from 


(1)  Falsest.  Illust.  torn.  II.  p.  642.    Utrecht,  1714. 

(2)  T^£  H  rStv  ix^p^v  Traptfi^oX^c  iv  ry  cotXa^t  c€t/isvi|c,  ^  h^XP^ 
TToXiUQ  BfiOXikfji  SuiTiivtif  ffTaSiovQ  'lipocoXvfititv  dwixovariQ  cicoffi. 
**  Castris  yero  hostium  in  e4  yalle  positis  qusc  usque  ad  Bethleem  urbem 
pertingit,  viginti  stadiis  ab  Hierosolymis  dlstantem/*  Josephi  Antiq, 
Jud.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  12.  torn.  II.  p.  402.     Edit.  Havercampi.  Batav.  1726. 

(3)  Hieronym.  in  lib.  de  Locis  Hebraicis. 

(4)  'H  U  BiOXdfi  vSXiQ  axcxci  rrj^  ayiag  voXiUQ  unrti  fiiXia  «  C- 
**  Urbs  ver6  Bethleem  k  sancta  ciyitate  sex  ferd  mille  passibns  distat." 
Phocte  Ducript.  T,  S.  apud  Leo,  Allot,  in  XvfAfi,    Colon.  1653. 
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each  other^     There  is  at  present  a  particular    chap. 
reason  for  wishing  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  ^^^^^ 
Josephus  in  this  part  of  his  writings.     In  the 
same  passage  he  makes  allusion  to  a  celebrated 
Wellj  which,   both  from  the  account  given  by  DaWd's 
him  of  its  situatioUi  and  more  especially  from 
the  text  of  Sacred  Scripture  ^   seems  to  have 
contained  the  identical  fountain,  of  whose  pure 
and    deUcious   water    we  were    now  drinking. 
Considered  merely  in  point  of  interest,  the  nar- 
rative is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  cir- 
cumstance  of  Pagan  history.     It  shall  be  related  interestiiig 
both  with  reference  to  the  words  of  Scripture^  stances 
and  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus.     David,  with  ita 
being  a  native  of  JSetA/eAem,  calls  to  mind,  during  ^"^^^ 
the  sultry  days  of  harvest  %  a  well  near  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  of  whose  delicious  water  he 
had   often    tasted ;     and    expresses    an  earnest 
desire  to  assuage  his  thirst  by  drinking  of  that 
limpid    spring.      "  And   David    longed,    and 


(5)  ''  Sed  error  hie  non  est  Josephi,  veriim  ex  yerbis  ejus  maid  intel- 
lectis  natus.  Inspice  yerba  Qrseca.  Iliad  a9rcxo^(ri|crefertur  ad  9r<$Xcci>c> 
Bi70Xfl;i,  sic  at  sensus  sit  urbem  Bethleem  distare  20  stadiis  ab  urbe 
Hierosolymitaii& :  Sed  refer  illad  ad  vocem  Trapi/ipoXiig,  et  hostilem  ex- 
ercitum ;  atqae  ita  Josephas  scripeit  castra  inimicoram,  qaas  erant  in 
valle  se  extendeate  asqae  ad  arbem  Bethleem,  abfaisse  Hierosolymis  20 
stadia ;  non  ipsam  arbem  Bethleem  Hierosolymis  abfaisse  20  stadiorom 
iatervallam.  Peccant  itaque  versiones  qusB  Josephum  ita  loquentem 
indacant.*'    Reland,  Pal.  Illuti.  lib.  ii.  c.  0. 

(6)  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.  (7)  Ibid.  ver.  13. 
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CHAP.    SAID,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of 

'^'         THE     WAT^R     OF     THE     WELL     OF     BeTH-LEHEM, 

which  is  by  THE  GATE  I"  The  exclamation  is 
overheard  hy  **  three  of  the  mighty  men  whom 
David  had;"  hy  Adino,  by  JSleazar,  and  by 
Shammah^.  These  men^  the  most  mighty  of  all 
the  chiefs  belonging  to  David's  host,  sallied 
forth,  and,  having  fought  their  way  through  the 
Philistine  garrison*  at  Bethlehem^  **  drew  water 
from  the  welly  that  was  by  the  gate,''  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  *'  and  took  it,  and 
brought  it  to  David."  Josephm  lays  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  valley  ^  calling  these  renowned 
warriors  by  the  names  of  Jessaeniy  EUazar^  and 
Sehas^ :  he  further  says,  that  as  they  returned 
back,  bearing  the  water  through  the  Philistine 
camp,  their  enemies,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the 
intrepidity  of  the  enterprise,  oflTered  t  em 
no  molestation*.     Coming  into  the   presence  of 


(!)  2  Sam.  xxiU.  8,  9,  11. 

(2)  "  And  the  garrUon  of  tlie  Philistines  was  then  in  Beth-lehem." 
Ibid.  ver.  14 

(3)  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  torn.  I.  p.  402.  ed.  prseced. 

(4)  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  ibid.  p.  401.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile 
Adino  with  Jessaem,  it  may  be  obsenred  that  Se^as  was  probably 
Semas ;  the  antient  Greek  b  and  m  being,  in  MS,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  each  other. 

(5)  *Qc  roi>Q  TLdKaiarivovz  KaravXaykvras  avrwv  Tb  Opdaog  Kai  ri^v 
iw\tvxiavy  ijpifiriffat,  Kai  firidiv  eir'  avTovQ  ro\fifi<raif  k.  r.  X.  "  Adeo 
ut  Palffistlni,  eorum  audacia  animiqne  fortitudine  uttouiti,  quieTenot, 
uihllque  in  ipsos  ausi  fucrint,  &c."     Ibid.  p.  402. 


(6)  That  is  to  say,  which  was  the  price  of  blood. — "  Is  not  this  the 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  V*  (3  Siun.  zxiii. 
17.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  to  use  anything  which  might  be 
considered  as  the  price  of  blood.  Thus  it  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
(xx?ii.  6.)  "  And  the  chief-priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said,  It 
is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price 

of  blood." 

(7)  'EoTriKrt  Si  &w'  ahrov  rif  Qi^jKoX  irtpl  r^f  <r«ri|p(ac  rfiv  dvSp&v 
^vxapi9rriotv  ainf.  "Deo  auteni  inde  libavit,  eiqne  pro  yiroram  incolumi- 
Ute  gratias  egit.'*    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  tIi.  e.  12.  tom.  I.  p.  402.    1786. 
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the  king,  they  present  to  him  the  surprising 
testimony  of  their  valour  and  affection.  David 
receives  from  their  hands  a  pledge  they  had  so 
dearly  earned,  hut  refuses  to  drink  of  water 
every  drop  of  which  had  heen  purchased  by 
their  blood^  He  returns  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
who  had  vouchsafed  the  deliverance  of  his 
warriors  from  the  jeopardy  they  had  encoun- 
tered; and  making  libation  with  the  precious 
gift,  pours  it  upon  the  ground,  an  offering  to 
the  Lord^.  The  antient  character  and  history 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Jttdcea  are  beautifully 
illustrated  by  this  brief  record ;  but  it  presents 
a  picture  of  manners  which  has  not  lost  its 
prototype  among  the  Arabs  of  the  same  country 
at  this  day.  The  welU  too,  still  retains  its 
pristine  renown  ;  and  many  an  expatriated  Beth- 
lehemite  has  made  it  the  theme  of  his  longing 
and  regret.  As  there  is  no  other  well  cor- 
responding in  its  situation  with  the  description 
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CHAP,    given  by  the  8acred  historian  and  by  Josephns^ — 

^^^^^  and  the  text  of  Scripture  so  decidedly  marks  its 

locality,  as  the  farthest  extremity  of  Bethlehem 

(with  reference  to  Jerusalem)^  that  is  to  say,  near 

the  gate  of    the  town  on  the  eastern  dde\  (for 

David's  captains  had  to  fight  through   all  the 

garrison  stationed  within  the  place,  before  they 

reached    it*,) — this    may   have    been     David's 

Well.      It  is   known  to  travellers   who '  have 

nities  ®®^^  *^®  wells  of  Greece  and  of  the  Holy  Land^ 

?i  ,?"*®™  that  there  exists  no  monument  of  antient  times 

Wells. 

more  permanent  than  even  an  artificial  well; 
that  vases  of  terra  cottoj  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
have  been  found  in  cleansing  the  wells  of  Athens : 
and  if  they  be  natural  sources,  springing  from 
cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  a  country 
where  a  well  is  the  most  important  possession 
of  the  people,  (in  which  number  this  well  of 
Bethlehem  may  be  classed,)  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
in  the  remote  ages  to  which  a  reference  is  now 


(1)  ''  Bethlehem  in  dono  sita  est  angusto,  ex  omni  parte  vallibna  cir- 
cumdato.  Ab  Occidente  in  Orientem  mille  passibas  longa  humill  sine 
turribus  muro  :  in  cujus  orientali  angulo  quasi  quoddam  naturale 
semiantrum  est/'  &c.    Beda  in  libro  de  Locis  Sartctit,  cap.  viii. 

(2)  Tliis  appears  by  the  context,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  16.)  ''  And  the 
garrison  of  the  Pliiiistines  was  then  in  Beth-lehem  ....  And  the 
three  mighty  men  brake  through  the  host  qf  the  PTUlistines,  and  drew 
water  out  of  the  Well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,"  &c. 
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made.     It  has  not  hitherto  excited  the  attention    chap. 

IX* 

of  any  writer  by  whom  Bethlehem  is  described : 
for  Q^aresnliu^^  who  has  written  a  chapter  ^*  De 
dstemd  Bethlehem  quce  et  David  nuncupatur" 
places  this  upon  the  road  to  Jerusalem^  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town. 


The  tradition  respecting  the  Cave  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Nativity' seems  so  well  authenticated,  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  dispute.  Having  been  always  held 
in  veneration,  the  oratory  established  there  by 
the  first  Christians  attracted  the  notice  and 
indignation  of  the  Heathens  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Adrian,  who  ordered  it  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  place  to  be  set  apart  for  the  rites  of 
Adonis.  This  happened  in  the  second  century, 
and  at  a  period  in  AdriarCs  life  when  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity  was  as  well  known  in  Bethlehem  as 
the  circumstance  to  which  it  owed  its  celebrity. 
In  the  fourth,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  accordingly  find  this  fact  appealed 
to  by  St.  Jerom  as  a  notorious  testimony  by 
which    the    Cave    itself   had    been    identified^ 


(1)  Elueidaiio  Terr.  Sand.  torn.  II.  p.  614.    Ant?.  1639. 

(8)  **  Bethleem  nunc  nostram,  et  augustiMimum  orbis  locum  de  quo 
PMfanifta  canit  (Ps.  84. 12.)  Veritas  de  terr4  orta  est,  laciu  innmbratmt 
Thamus,  id  est,  Adonidis :  et  in  specn  ubi  qaondam  Christns  panmliis 
TagiH,  Veneris  Amasius  plangebatnr.'*  Hieranymuit  Eput.  ad  PaMn. 
p.  664. 
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CHAP.  Upon  this  subject  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  slightest  ground  for  scepticism;  and  the 
evidence  afforded  by  such  a  writer  as  Jerom^ 

VIR  IN  SAECVLARIBYS  VALDE  ERVDITV8,  IN 
DIVINIS      8CRIPTVRIS       INTER      OMNBS      DOCTORES 

ERVDiTissiMvsS  wiU  bo  deemed  a  sufficient 
authority  for  believing  that  the  Monastery 
erected  over  the  spot,  and  where  he  resided 
himself,  does  at  this  day  point  out  the  place  of 
our  Saviour's  birth.  The  situation  of  the 
town  upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  long  and 
lofty  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  valleys, 
is  particularly  described  by  the  Abbot  of  Zona, 
from  the  account  given  to  him  by  Arculfus^: 
and  for  a  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
Monastery y  the  Reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
very  recent  publication  of  Mons.  De  Chateau^ 
briand^.       He  considers  the  church  as  of  high 


(1)  Trithem.  in  Script,  Ecclet.  p  25. 

(2)  '*  Quae  civitas  non  tarn  situ  grandis,  (sicuti  nobis  Arculfus  retolit, 
qui  earn  frequentaTit.)  qukm  fam&  prtcdicabilis  per  uniTerearum  gentium 
ecclesiam  diffamuta,  in  dorso  (montis)  sita  est  angusto,  undique  ex 
omni  parte  vallibus  circumdato.  Quod  utique  terrse  dorsum  ab  occi- 
dentali  plag&  in  orientalem  partem  quasi  mille  passibus  porrigritur.  In 
cnjus  campestri  planicie  superiore,  humilis  sine  turribus  moms,  in 
circuitu  per  ejusdem  monticuli  extremitatis  supercilium  constructus, 
▼alliculis  bine  et  inde  circumjacentibus  supcreminet :  medi&qne  inter- 
capedine  intra  muros  per  longiorem  tramitcm  habitacula  ciyium 
stemuntur."  Adamnani  de  Loc,  Sand,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Vid.  MabiUon,  Acta 
Ord.  Bened,  Seec.  3.    L.  Par.  1672. 

(3)  See  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  voL  I.  p.  392. 
Lond.  1811. 
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antiquity;  being  unmindful  of  the  entire  de-  chap. 
struction  of  the  convent  by  the  Moslems^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century*.  We 
felt  very  little  disappointment  in  not  seeing  it. 
The  degrading  superstitions  maintained  by  all 
the  Monkish  establishments  in  the  Holy  Land 
excite  pain  and  disgust.  The  Turks  resort  to 
the  monastery  when  they  travel  this  way,  as  they 
would  to  a  common  caravanserai;  making  the 
church,  or  any  other  part  of  the  building  that 
suits  their  convenience,  both  a  dormitory  and 
a  tavern  while  they  remain.  Neither  is  the 
sanctuary  more  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
these  Moslemsy  than  by  a  set  of  men  whose 
grovelling  understandings  have  sunk  so  low  as 
to  vilify  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity  by  the 
grossest  outrages  upon  human  intellect.  In 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  a  hole,  formerly 
used  to  carry  off  water,  is  exhibited  as  the 
place  where   the  star  fell,   and  sunk   into  the 


(4)  ^  Saincte  Paole  fit  bastir  ce  Monastdre  pour  des  Religieux,  oil  le 
grand  sainct  Jerosme  demeura  plusieurs  ann6e8,  mais  fl  fat  niln^  par  lea 
Inflddles  Tan  1263."  (Doubdan  Voy.  de  la  T,  S,  p.  163.  Paris,  1657.) 
Paula  was  a  Roman  matron,  one  of  the  first  women  who,  with  Mar- 
CBLLA,  SopHRONiA,  and  Principia,  professed  a  numoMtie  life  at  Rome. 
Marcblla  had  been  instigated  by  Athanasius;  bat  the  others  were  in- 
strnetcd  by  Jerom.  Paui*a  and  Mblakia  accompanied  him  to  the 
Holy  Land :  the  former  of  these  erected  fonr  monasteries,  three  for 
women,  and  one  for  men,  where  Jerom  lived  for  many  years,  as  he 
testifies  in  his  Epitaph  to  Paula. 

VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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CHAP,  earth,  after  conducting  the  Magi  to  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity.  A  list  of  fifty  other  things  of  this 
nature  might  he  added,  if  either  the  patience  of 
the  reader  or  of  the  author  were  equal  to  the 
detail :  and  if  to  these  were  added  the  in- 
scriptions and  ohservations  contained  in  the 
hulky  volumes  of  Qvuiresmias  upon  this  subject 
aloneS  the  Guide  to  Bethlehem,  as  a  work  con- 
centrating the  quintessence  of  mental  darkness, 
would  leave  us  lost  in  wonder  that  such  a 
place  was  once  enlightened  by  the  precepts  of 
a  scholar  whom  Erasmus  so  eloquently  eulo- 
gized^. They  still  pretend  to  shew  the  tomb 
of  St.  Jerorn?  (although  his  relics  were  trans- 
lated to  Rome'),  and  also  that  of  Eusehiu^.  The 
same  manufacture  of  crucifixes  and  beads  which 
supports  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem,  also  maintains  those  of  BethleJiem ;  but 
the  latter  claim,  almost  exclusively,  the  privilege 
of  marking  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  pilgrims, 
by  means   of   gunpowder,    with    crosses,    stars. 


(1 )  ElHcid,  T.  S.  lib.  vi.  p.  614.  ad  p.  695.  torn.  II. 

(2)  St.  Jerom  passed  great  part  of  his  lifeia  this  retirement.  Erasmus 
says  of  him,  '^  Quid  docet  apcrtius?  quis  delectat  urbaniusl  quia  movei 
efficacius  ?  quis  laudat  candidlas?  qais  suadet  g^ravius  ?  quia  bortatnr 
ardentius  ?" 

(3)  He  died  at  the  age  of  91,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
A.D.422. 

(4)  Quaresmius,  torn.  II.  p.  676,  et  seq. 
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and  monograms.  A  Ghreeh  servant  who  accom-  chap. 
panied  us  thought  proper  to  have  his  skin  ^^^ 
disfigured  in  this  manner;  and  the  wound  was 
for  many  days  so  painful,  and  accompanied 
with  so  much  fever,  that  we  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  much  more  serious  consequence 
than  he  had  expected.  This  practice  is  very 
antient;  it  is  noticed  hy  VirgiP,  and  hy  Pom- 
ponius  Mela^ :  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  there  rarely  exists  an  instance 
among  the  popular  minor  superstitions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  but  its  origin  may 
be  found  in  more  remote  antiquity ;  and  very 
often,  among  the  religious  customs  of  the  Heathen 
nations. 

Leaving  our  halting-place  by  the  welly  we 
made  a  wide  circuit  in  the  valley,  to  keep  clear 
of  the  town  ;  and  returning  again  to  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  entering  the  city,  took  the  road 
leading  to  Jaffa.  No  notice  has  been  taken 
of  what  is  called  the  Tomb  of  RacheV,  between  Tomb  of 


(6)  Mneid,  lib.  iv.  ver.  146. 

(6)  Pompon,  Mela,  lib.  xxi. 

(7)  ''  Est  qusedam  via  regia,  quffi  ab  iEli&  contra  meridianam  plagam 
Chebion  dacit,  cui  via  Bethlehem  vidna,  $ex  mUlibus  distana  ab 
Hierofo1ym&,  ab  orientall  plag&  adhcret  Sepalchmm  verd  Rachel 
in  elUlem  ?i»  eztremitate  ab  occidentali  parte,  hoc  eat  in  deztro  latere, 

habetur 

2  E  2 
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Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem^  because  it  is  a  work  of 
no  antiquity.  The  place,  however,  is  held  in 
veneration,  not  only  by  Christians  and  Jewsj 
but  also  by  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  whole 
distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  does  not  much 
exceed  forty  miles^ ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
usual  time  of  travelling,  might  be  performed  in 
about  thirteen  hours :  but  owing  to  rugged  and 
pathless  rocks  over  which  the  traveller  must 
pass,  it  is  impossible  to  perform  it  in  less  than 
a  day  and  a  half.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  has  been  always  the  principal  route  of 
pilgrims^  and  that  during  the  Crusades  it  was 
much  frequented,  it  is  singular  that  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
Holy  City.  The  wildest  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  not  less  open  to  travellers.  No  part 
of  the  country  is  so  much  infested  by  predatory 
tribes  of  Arabs.     The  most  remarkable  circum- 


habetur  pergentibus  Chebron  coheerens ;  tIU  operatione  coUocatmn, 
et  nuUam  habens  adomationem,  Iapide4  circumdatar  pyramlde." 
Adamnan,  De  Loc.  Sanct.  apud  MahiUon.  Act,  Ord,  Benedict,  Seec.  3. 
Par.  2. p.  612.     L.  Par.  1672. 

(1)  Qoaresmius  gircs  the  distance  from  St.  Jerom,  {Blue.  T,  S*  torn. 
IL  p.  4.)  making  it  equal  to  forty  miles.  His  own  knowledge  of  the 
country  also  adds  weight  to  the  high  authority  he  has  cited.  But 
Pboca«,  also  a  very  accurate  writer,  describes  the  distance  of  Rama  firom 
Jerusalem  as  equal  to  thirty  •seven  miles.  See  Phoc,  Dacr,  Loc.  Sonet, 
apud  L,  Allot,  ISvfifi,  p.  44.  Col.  1663.  If  this  be  true,  Jaffa  is  forty- 
seven  miles,  from  Jerusalem. 
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stance  which  occurred  m  this  route,  although    chap 
a  very  general  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Landj  \^^s^^ 
was  the  number  of  artificial  excavations  in  the 
rocks.     It  must  remain  for  others  to  determine 
their  origin,  whether  they  were  solely  used  as 
sepulchres,  or  as    dwellings  belonging    to    the 
antient  Philistines.     At  present,  they  serve  for 
retreats     to     bands    of    plunderers    dispersed 
among  the  mountains.     After  three  miles  of  as 
toilsome    a  journey,   over  hills   and  rocks,   as 
any  we    had  experienced,  we   entered  the    fa- 
mous Terebinthine  Vale^  renowned,  during  nine-  xerebin- 
teen  centuries,  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained  *^®  ^•^ 
by    the  youngest    of  the    sons    of  Jesse  over 
the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Philistines^ 
who    had  <^  defied    the   annies  of  the    Living 
God."      The    admonitus    locorum   cannot  be 
more    forcibly    excited   than    by   the  words   of 
Scripture^:     **  And  Saul  and  the  men  o( Israel 
were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  by  the  Val- 
ley of  JSlahj  and  set  the  battle  in  array  against 
the   Philistines.     And  the  Philistines  stood  on 
a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on 
a  mountain  on  the  other  side :  and  there  was 
a  valley  between  them."      Nothing   has    ever 


^  (S)  1  Sua.  zfU.  9, 3. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


occurred  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try: as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.  The  very 
hrook  whence  David  **  chose  him  five  smooth 
stones/'  has  heen  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pil^ 
grimj  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ;  all  of 
whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way^  The  ruins  of 
goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious  veneration 
entertained,  in  later  periods,  for  the  hallowed 
spot:  but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insig* 
nificant,  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible ;  and 
nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt  the  native  dig- 
nity  of  this  memorable  scene. 


Valley  of 
Jereinlah. 


Seven  miles,  not  less  laborious  than  the 
preceding,  brought  us  to  another  valley,  called 
that  of  Jeremiah,  from  a  church  once  dedicated 
to  the  prophet^.  We  intended  to  have  passed 
the  night  in  Jeremiah ;  but  the  drivers  of  our 
camels,   perhaps   by   design,    had    taken    them 


(1)  "  Torrens  vero  ez  quo  David  accepit  quinque  llmpidissimos  lapi- 
des,  quibas  dejecit*et  prostravit  gigantem,  proxlmiu  est ;  et  pertranBittir 
prosequendo  iter  versus  sanctam  civitatem."  Quuresm,  JElucid.  T.  S. 
lib.  iv.  torn.  IT.  p.  16.  Antv.  1639.  See  also  Adrichomius  io  Judah, 
num.  2d5.  Brocard.  Itin.  7.  Breidenbach,  eod,  Sec.  &c. 

(2)  In  a  miserable  village  of  the  same  name,  Mons.  de  Cb&teaabriand 
was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  troop  of  young  Arabs,  imitating  the  French 
military  exercise  with  palm  sticks,  and  by  hearing  them  exclaim,  in  his 
own  language,  *'  En  avant !  marche '/'  Travels  in  Ortece,  Pai<B9t*  ifc* 
vol.  I.  p.  383.  Lond.  1811. 
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forward  with  our  baggage,  to  the  village  of  chap. 
BethooVf  where  they  were  seized  by  the  Arabs,  v^#^v^ 
All  our  journals  were  with  the  baggage  ;  and  as 
we  travelled  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
Governor  of  Jerusalem^  and  from  Ujezzar  Pasha^ 
we  thought  there  would  be  little  risk  in  ven- 
turing to  claim  our  effects :  after  a  short 
deliberation,  we  therefore  resolved  to  proceed. 
Barren  as  are  the  hills  in  this  district,  the 
valleys  seem  remarkably  fertile.  We  found 
the  latter  covered  with  plentiful  crops  of  p^^^ 
tobaccOf  wheat  J  barley,  Indian  millet  j  melons,  vines,  ^^^ 
pumpkins  and  cucumbers.  The  gourd  or  pumpkin 
seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  vegetable  in  the 
JEast,  and  many  varieties  of  it  are  cultivated. 
The  prospect  among  the  hills  resembles  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Mountains  of 
naked  limestone,  however  broken  and  varied 
their  appearance>  have  rarely  in  their  aspect 
any  thi^  either  grand  or  pictm^sque.  iSr 
summits  and  defiles  are  tenanted  by  the  wildest 
Arabs^ ;   a  party  of  whom,  attended  by  their  Aniw. 


(3)  **  I  was  told  of  the  tribe  between  Rama  and  Jenuakm.  Tbe 
European  Monks,  who  are  now  the  only  pUffrimi  that  Tisit  the  H0I7 
Land,  describe  those  Arabs  as  deyils  incarnate,  and  complain  dolefoHy 
of  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  Christians.  Those  lamentations,  and  the 
snperstitioQS  pity  of  good  souls  in  Europe,  procure  large  alms  to  the. 
Con?ent  of  Franciscans  at  Jebusalbm."  Niebukr's  Trao.  in  Arabia, 
vol.  II.  p.  188.    Edin.  170S. 
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CHAP.     Prince,  fi&voured  us  with  their  company,  at  a 
^'      well  where   we  halted :    hut   fortunately,   from 
the  paucity  of  their  numher,  they  offered  us  no 
molestation.     We  were   therefore  permitted   to 
admire,  without  apprehension,    the   very  inter- 
esting group   they  exhibited  ;    their   wild   and 
swarthy  looks ;  the  beauty  of  their  horses ;  and 
their  savage  dress.     Some  of  them  dismounted, 
and,   having  lighted    their   pipes,    sat  smoking 
tobacco  with  us   at  the  well.      They  make   no 
secret  of  their  mode  of  life,  but  seemed  rather 
vain  of  it.     Had  but  a  few  of  their  friends  upon 
the  hills  descended  to  their  aid,  they  would  have 
stripped  us  of  every  thing,  even  of  our  clothes. 
Their  chief  advanced  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
captain  of  our  guard,  expressing  his  reverence 
for  Djezzar  Pashas  and  making  him  as  much 
compliment  and  ceremony  as  if  they  had  been 
his  slaves.      This    officer    told    us,    that    their 
servile  behaviour  when    their   force   is   inferior 
is  as  much  their  characteristic  as  their  ferocity 
when  in  power.     We  bargained  with  this  chief 
to  accompany  us  to  Bethoor^  in  order  to  recover 
our  camels    and    baggage ;    to   which,    after   a 
short   parley,   he  consented ;    and,    having  dis- 
missed   his    attendants,    accompanied    us   from 
the   well,   riding  in   the  van   of  our  cavalcade, 
armed  with  a  long  lance,  such  as  the  Cossacks 
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of  Tahtary  always  carry  on  horseback.  In  this 
manner  we  reached  Bethoor  late  in  the  evening. 
Concerning  this  place,  not  a  syllable  of  infor-  Bethoor. 
mation  occurs,  either  in  the  accounts  given  by 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land^  or  of 
authors  who  have  written  for  its  illustration. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
high  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.     Yet  such 

was  the  situation '  of  BE6QPON  mentioned  by 

Josephw\  and  written  also  BAI6QPQN.  Hence 
it  really  seems  as  if  <the  accident  which  had  com- 
pelled our  visit  to  a  place  we  should  otherwise 
have  disregarded,  has  also  enabled  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  disputed  situation  of  Bethoron^  written 
Bethchoron  by  Meland^ :  for,  after  the  most 
diligent  examination  of  the  authorities  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  this  place,  they  all  seem 
to  bear  directly  upon  Bethoor;  especially  the 
relative  position  of  places  with  which  Bethoron 
is  named  by  antient  writers.  St.  Jerom,  speaking 
of  Rama    and    Bethoron^    (which,  it  is  to  be 


(1)  The  distance  of  Bethoor  from  Jemsalem  aUo  agrees  with  the 
account  given  by  Josephus  of  Bethoron,  as  it  is  stated  by  Rblahd. 
«  Qiianto  intenr&llo  BaiOwpw  abfuerit  Hieroeolymis  colligitur  ex  lib.  8. 
de  Bell.  cap.  2.  ubi  supellez  Cesaris  dicitur  illic  esse  direpta,  si  conferas 
cum  lib.  20.  Antiquit.  4.  ubi  idem  narrator,  et  id  factum  esse  legitnr 
centesimo  ah  urbe  Hierosolymitan&  stadio  Kari.  rrjv  Srifiooiav  oibv  in 
rik  pubUc&."    Pal4est.  lUutt.  torn.  TI.  p.  634.    Utrecht,  1714. 

(2)  Beland,  Palcut.  lUusi.  torn.  II.  p.  633. 
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CHAP,  observed,  he  seems  to  associate,  as  if  th^ 
were  not  remote  from  each  other,)  says,  that, 
together  with  other  noble  cities  built  by  Solo- 
mon, they  are  now  known  as  poor  villages, 
preserving  only  in  their  names  a  memorial  of 
what  they  once  were\  Ramay  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  alterations  made  there  by  the 
Moslems,  is  little  better  than  a  village  at  the 
present  moment.  Bethoron  was  two-fold  ;  there 
was  a  city  superior,  and  inferior.  It  stood  upon 
the  confines  of  Ephravm  and  Benjamin;  which 
exactly  answers  to  the  situation  of  Bethoor. 
EusEBius  mentions  two  villages  of  this  name^ 
twelve  miles  distant  from  ^lia  (Jerusalem) ; 
one  called,  from  its  situation,  Bet/ioron  superior, 
the  other  Bethoron  inferior.  Frequent  notice  of 
both  occurs  in  the  Apocryphal  writings'.  Also 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  recorded*,  that  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  by  name 
Shera,  "built  Beth-horon  the  nether  and 
THE  upper/'     Beth'horon  of  the  Old  Testament 


(1 )  **  Rama  et  Bethoron  et  reliqan  urbes  nobiles  a  Salomone  con- 
stiuctee  parri  viculi  demonstrantur."  Hieron.  in  Commentario  ad  So- 
pJumiam,  cap.  1. 

(2)  Eusebias  in  OnomaBt.  Reland.  ubi  supra. 

(3)  'Ev  BaiOutpiiv  (1  Mace.  vii.  89.)  Ti)v  BaiOttpHv  (1  Mace.  ix.  60.) 
*AvdPa<nQ  BaiOtapQv  (1  Mace.  iii.  16.)  'Ev  Kara^ai  BaiP^pwv  ivc 
Tov  wiiiov.  (Ibid.) 

(4)  1  Chron.  vii.  24. 
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stood  on  a  hill,  which  the  CanaaniteSt  flying  from    chap. 
Cfibeouy   ascended^:    "The   Lord  chased  them 
along    the  way  that   goes   up   to   Beth-horon.^^ 
But  from  Bethrharon  to  Azehah  the   way  lay 
down  the  hill,  on  another  side^ :    *'  In  the  going 
down  of  Beth^horoHy  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones   upon   them,    unto  AzehaKT       But  the 
most   remarkahle  evidence  respecting  its  situa- 
tion is  afibrded  by  Josephusy  in  several  passages 
following   his   account    of    the    destruction    of 
JoppA  {Jaffa)  by  the  Romans;  where  he  men- 
tions the  march  of  Cestitis  by  the  way  of  Lydda^ 
and    BethoroTij    to   Jerusalem^:    and  Lydda   is 
known  to  have  stood  near  the  spot  where  Mama 
now  stands^.     Also  in  the  description  given  of 
the  situation  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  defiles 
and  crags  about  Bethoron^^.      From  these,  and 
many  other  testimonies  that  might  be  adduced, 
it    seems     evident    that     the    modem    village 
of   Bethoor  was    the    Bethoron  superior  of  the 
^  Antients. 


(5)  Joth.  X.  10. 

(6)  See  I>r.  WelWiHUU  Oeog,  yoI.  I.  p.  385.  Ozf.  1801. 

(7)  JosA.z.  11. 

(8)  Joitph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  S9.    Colon.  1091. 

(9)  RelaruL  Pal,  Illust.  torn.  II.  p.  959.    Utr.  1714. 
(10)  Jo9eph.  ibid.  c.  24.    Colon.  1691. 
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CHAP.        The  scene  which  ensued  upon  our  arrival  at 

IX.  •  •  • 

Bethoor  was  highly  interesting.  We  found  the 
Arabs  in  great  number,  squabbling,  and  seizing 
every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
We  were  not  allowed  even  to  pitch  our  tent, 
until  the  result  of  a  general  council  among  them 
had  taken  place.  Presently  the  Sheik  of  Bethoor 
made  his  appearance,  and  a  conversation  began 
between  him  and  the  Arab  who  had  under- 
taken to  escort  us  through  his  territory.  Then 
they  all  formed  a  circle,  seated  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air  ;  the  Sheik  being  in  the 
centre,  with  an  iron  mace  or  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  ball  at  the 
upper  extremity  so  longitudinally  grooved  as  to 
exhibit  edges  on  every  side.  This  regal  badge, 
evidently  a  weapon  of  offence,  thus  borne  as  a 
symbol  of  power  in  time  of  peace,  only  proves, 
that  among  the  wildest  Arabs^  as  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  the  ensigns  of  dignity 
have  been  originally  instruments  of  terror.  The 
consultation  lasted  for  some  time :  during  this 
we  observed  our  Arab  as  a  very  principal 
speaker,  addressing  the  conclave  with  great 
warmth,  and  apparently  remonstrating  against 
propositions  that  were  made.  When  it  ended, 
we  found  that  if  we  had  better  understood 
what  was  going  on,  we  should  have  been  more 
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interested  in  the  result  of  their  debate  than  we 
imagined ;  for  the  discussion  tended  to  nothing 
less  than  a  determination,  whether  or   not  we 
should  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.      As 
soon  as  they  all  rose,  the  Sheik  came  towards 
us,   and  told  us  that  we  might  pass  the  night 
where   we   then  were ;    that  we  were  indebted 
for  our  liberty  to  the  presence  of  the  Arab  we 
had  brought  with  us,   and   to    the    recommen- 
dation of  the  Pasha  of  Acre;  that  the  counte- 
nance   of    the    Governor    of  Jerusalem  availed 
nothing  in  our  favour  ;    that  in  the  morning  he 
should  mount  upwards  of  one  thousand  Arabs 
against  the  Pasha  of  Gaza ;  but  that  he  would 
send  a  party  to  escort  us  as  far  as  Rama.     It 
may  be  easily  believed,  that  after  this  intelli- 
gence of  our  situation  we  passed  the  night  in 
considerable    uneasiness.       We    had    the    tent 
pitched  ;  but  we  collected  into  it  all  those  upon 
whom    we    could    rely,   and    stationed    others 
around  it;    keeping  guard   until  day-light  ap- 
peared,  when    we    recommenced    our  journey. 
The  Arabs  appointed  to  guaranty  our  safety, 
took  their  station,  as  the  young  chief  had  done 
on  the  preceding  evening,  in  the  front  of  our 
party,  bearing  their  long  lances  upright.      In 
this    manner    they  preceded    us   until  we  ar- 
rived within    sight  of  Rama^  when,   suddenly 
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CHAP,    filing  to  the  right  and  left,  without  hidding  us 
v^^^^  farewell,    they  galloped    off    as   fast    as    their 
horses  could  carry  them. 

Banuu  Rama  is  ahout  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem^ 
according  to  Quaresmius^;  hut  PhoccLS  makes 
the  distance  to  be  greater*.  The  last  eight  or 
ten  miles  of  our  journey  was  over  a  more 
pleasing  tract  of  country ;  but  all  the  preceding 
afforded  the  most  fatiguing  and  difficult  route' 

» 

(1)  "Via  k  Ram&  usque  ad  JeruBalem  est  trigiota  circiter  milliarium.' 
Eludd,  T.  S.  torn.  11.  p.  12. 

(8)  'Air&  Tfi6  iyias  irSXtw^  'lepov<TaXi)/i  w<rci  ftiXia  s'.  Iffriv  17  'Ap- 
futOkfi  wSXiCt  iv  9  Sa/iovi}X  6  fiiyaQ  Icfivoc  irpo^i^r^c  yeycwifrat.  koI 
fifr'lcctvov  w<Tci  iiiO*  iripw  fAiXitav  twrd,  ^  Kai  irXtiov  iid(rTfifia,iaTiv 
4  'Eftfiaoiic  woXtQ  firiy&Xfi,  KoikdioQ  fAtoov  Ktlfuvfi,  iv  vircpave0Ti|ff5r( 
ficucitft  oSrwc  i»9ii  fifXia  cTro^c  Kai  rkeoapa  4  tov  *PafiirXia  x^P^ 
v^riTrXuyrai,  Kai  vabg  ndfifiiyag  iv  ravry  opdrat  rov  dyiov  fityaXofidp^ 
rvpog  Viutpyiov,  "  A  sanctii  civitate  Hierusalcm,  ad  sex  roilliaria,  Arzna- 
them  urbsconspicitur,  in  qu&  Samuel,  magnus  ille  propheta,  ortom  habult. 
Inde  post  alia  septem  et  ampUus  milliaria,  £niinaus,  urbs  magna,  in 
medi^  valle,  supereminenti  dorso,  jacet.  Sic  ad  passuum  fer^  viginti 
milia/ Rampleoe  (hsec  est  Ramola,  sic  leg.  Reland.)  regio  effunditur :  et 
templum  ingens  in  e&dem  sancti  magni  martyris  Qeorgit  visitur."  Phoccs 
Descript.Loc.  Sonet,  apud  Leon.  Altai,  ^vfifi.     Colon.  1653. 

(3)  "  It  seems  never  to  Lave  been  otherwise.  There  is  not  even  a  trace 
of  any  antient  paved  way,  so  common  even  in  the  remoteAt  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire."  ''Excepts  planitie  Rama,"  says  Quarcsmius, 
{Eluc.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  12.)  ^'quoe  pulchra  est,  si>atiosa  et  fecunda, 
octo  vel  decern  milliarium,  tota  residua  difficilis  satis,  et  fer^  semper  per 
monies  et  coUes."  Yet  it  appears  to  be  recorded,  (1  KingSyY.  9.)  that 
the  stones  cmd  timber  for  building  Solomon's  Temple  were  brought  upon 
rafts,  by  sea,  to  the  port  of  Jaffa,  and  thence  carried  by  land  to  Jbru- 
8ALEM.     See  also  Queresm.  Eluc.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  5.     Antv.  1639. 
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we  had  anywhere  encountered  since  we  landed 
at  Acre.  The  town  is  situate  in  the  middle 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Field  of  Sharon^  if  we  may  bestow 
upon  any  particular  region  a  name  which  was 
applied  to  more  than  one  district  of  the  Holy 
Land*.  It  makes  a  considerable  figure  at  a 
distance  ;  but  we  found  nothing  within  the 
place,  except  traces  of  devastation  and  death. 
It  exhibited  one  scene  of  ruin.  Houses  fallen 
or  deserted  appeared  on  every  side ;  and  in- 
stead of  inhabitants,  we  beheld  only  the  skele- 
tons or  putrifying  carcases  of  horses  and 
camels.  These  were  lying  in  all  the  streets, 
and  even  in  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  place.  A  plague,  or 
rather  a  murrain^  during  the  preceding  year, 
had  committed  such  ravages,  that  not  only 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  thing  that  had  life,  became  its 
victims.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  can 
have  been  aware  of  the  state  of  suffering  to 
which  all  the  coast  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was 


(4)  EosebiuB  and  Jerom  affirm,  that  all  the  maritime  district  from 
Joppa  to  Cesanea  was  called  Saron ;  and  also,  that  the  country  between 
Mount  Thabdr  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  had  the  same  name.  Vid. 
Hieronym.  de  Loe.  HebraiC'  Litt,  S,  See  also  Doabdan  Voy.  de  la  T.  8. 
p.  610.  Paris,  1057. 
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exposed.  It  followed,  and  in  part  accompanied, 
the  dreadful  ravages  caused  by  the  march  of  the 
French  army:  from  the  accounts  we  received, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  exterminating  hand  of  Provi- 
dence had  been  exercised  in  sweeping  from  this 
territory  every  trace  of  animal  existence.  "  In 
Rama^  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning;  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not." 


History  of 
that  City. 


The  history  of  Rama  is  more  interesting  than 
the  neglect  shewn  to  it  by  travellers  would 
induce  us  to  believe.  Its  origin  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Moslems^  under  Solimaih  son  of 


(1)  This  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15.))  applied  by  St.  Matthew, 
(h*.  17.)  to  the  murder  of  the  innocents  by  Herod,  is  not  believed  to  refer 
to  the  place  now  mentioned,  but  to  another  Rama,  noticed  by  Easebins. 
"  Meminit  EusebiuB  Ramae  vipi  ri)v  BtiBXtifi,  de  qufl  dictum  sit, 
(Matth.  ii.  18.  Jerem.  xxxi.  11.)  Vox  in  Rama  audita  est.  Sedquam 
Ticum  aut  urbrm  earn  non  appellet,  nee  allquid  addat,  &c."  {Bei. 
Palast,  torn.  II.  p.  964.  Utrecht,  1714.)  Rama  was  a  name  common 
to  many  places  in  the  Holy  Land  :  and  the  learned  Reader  is  re- 
quested to  determine,  whether  the  modem  village  of  Bethoor  and  the 
modem  Rama  do  not  appear  to  be  the  places  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  cited  in  a  former  Note  from  St.  Jerom :  ''  Rjima  et 
Bethoron  et  relique  urbes  uobiles  a  Salomone  constructs  parri  viculi 
demonstrantur."  Rama  was  a  village  in  the  time  of  Jerom ;  and  the 
situation  of  Bethoor  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  Apocrypha,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Plain  of  Rama :  *Ev  icara/3d(n  BaiOupitv  et^  tov  wtfiov, 
(1  Maccab.  iU.  16. 24.) 
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Abdobneluff    who     is     stated    to     have     built    ^^^^' 

•A* 

the    town    with    materials    from   the    ruins    of 


Lydda\  distant  three  miles  from  Rama.     That 
this,   however,    is    not    true,    may  be    proved 
by    reference  to  the   writings    of    St.   Jerom : 
he  speaks  of  its  vicinity  to  Lydda^   and  calls 
it  Arimathea^  from  an  opinion  very  prevalent 
that  it   was   the  native   place   of  Joseph^   wbd- 
buried    our   Saviour^.      The   testimony    of  jSf*. 
Jerotn,  given  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest  ' 
of  the  country,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that   the 
city  existed  anterior  to  the  invasion  oi  Palestine 
b|  the  Moslems.       Indeed    they,    of  all  man-  . 
kl^d^  are   the' least  likely  to  found  a  city;  al-    * 
tteough  the  commercial  advantages  of  situation   %.« 

\ — : ^ r*T-^; 

(2)  <'  Urbem  hanc  idem  non  autiquam,  Bed  eonditam  -  ^Me'  BbrWIf  .  .  •.« 
Atralfeda,  iu  Geographic  Ba&  manuscript^)  ab  SoUmanno  flBi$4^bdoV  . 

mdle,  TastatA  urbe  Lyddd,  et  aquae  ductu,  cistern^,  aliisque  re'bui  6tA^'i  •^  i 
tarn,"  &e.    {Rd,  Pal.  Ilhist.  torn.  II.  p.  059.  Utr.  1714.)    **  Hani;  "".*' 
ciritatem  oBdiflcayeraot  Arubes  prope  Lyddam,  quum  peregrin!  primd 
f  Temnt  ad  partes  illas  post  tempora  Mahumeti."    Sanutui  in  Secret. 
FkUU  Crueiitpag.  152. 

(3)  Otherwise  named  Diospolis.  It  was  also  called  St.  George.  (See 
the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tndela.)  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the 
ten  Toparchies  of  Judaea.  (Vid.  lib.  v.  Hist  Nat  c.  14.  tom.  I.  p.  262. 
L.Bat.  1696.)  It  was  famous  for  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George. . 
said  by  Bonifiice  (lib.  it.  de  perenni  Cultu  Terr.  Sanct)  to  have  been 
Iniilt  by  an  English  Icing.  There  was  also  a  monastery  of  that  name  in 
Bama. 

(4)  ''Baud  procul.  ab  e&  (Lydd&)  Arimathiam  viculum  Joseph  qui 
Dominum  sepellvit."    UieronymuM  in  Epitapkio  Patda. 

(5)  See  also  Adrichomius,  Tbeat.  T.  8.  p.  29.    Colon.  1628. 
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■■■^■iiiliiii    plftpcs  where  they 
that    Hamay    finom  a 
a  large  txiwn  under  their 
of  dm  <njiniiw   is  Qmaresmiu^. 
litdft  iwrai  to  doubt   but 
^«K  tfaB  Yilfage  mentioiied  with 
'ir  iiL  Xmrrn^  m  the  poasage  aLready 
or;,  aa  tfaa  caily  lamaiiitf  of  the 
:m»  s  1BBBB4   which  were  m  built  hj 
Bmumi  balurvad  Bernard  the  Monk 
s  3e  dai  jkiHst  wznar  by  whom  lUma  is  men- 
imn^.     Btrmard  wiHfiii  tha  Hobf  Limi  in  the 
Tmnh  oiBiuiK^  .     OcsHMnL  geug,fa£iliras  describe 
^ymvk  X  as  :&i  mafsopifia  of  Fliimftimfi.    In  this  place 

QBiBius   nadfar  Smti  af  oar  aaoestcMns  in 


iBif  ftunuJk:  ^tiknori  UtndiumiuK  wiia  bc&ev«d  it  to  have  bf«n 
W'mwm^t*Mm  woBmaatm tSasa  «an<ras  BWwflHfiMiui o# auDBtih%  Ramathop, 
Sbunafftarm.  sad  Mrmmiau  «r  Ai  inMriiiX  lAwarisy  My*  hc^  called 
^MrwH     ind    3amiuak     ^jL    Jt*i»'auAiiifc.    r%4M^.    Ttrr.  Samet.    p.  fd. 

4'   Pifw^.  I'ltDt.  Qiim.  t(.  ?>  ikML  rtr.  1714. 

''V*  A.D  "^T^.V  H':»  lanenrr  wa*  pobCiihcd  br  MabiOon,  In  the 
-  Acrx  Sii<ii:t.*r*x^  OHiam  BbRwi&ti,'*  printwi  at  Pteis  hi  1079.  It  toU 
y.^w^  Xmlf^i't  I:i!wr  trj ,  »  <iv«a  by  A<Kn»aaias  abbot  of  looa.  Theee 
\r*  R-rrrar^'*  vrryryU  ■  *  IVfzntie  T^nerMt  Alarixa;  deAlariza  io  Ramala, 
j  iX'A  /-I  -.431  ••**  >C.-c4«<rlani  b<Ad  CnWPzii  JfArtrris,  ubi  ipse  requieocit." 
Fierrarfhu  'U  Lrru  Srt^tw,  «p.  JiaSlt.  p^  ii4. 

^C  -  A'/ii>;.i««?n  Per<a.  hi  Gecgnphid  sai  MSt4,  Tocat  RamolaiB 
r^iAit  i''a\x*:inxr    R(fL  Pal,  Ilhui,  torn.  II.  p.  dSO.    Utr.  1714. 


Mngland  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  suffered  mar*  chap. 
tTrdom^ ;  although,  according  to  most  authors, 
his  relics  reposed  in  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Lydda  or  JDio^lis\  We  observed  the  remains 
of  very  considerable  edifices  within  this  deso- 
lated city :  but  no  one  was  present  to  give  us 
any  information  concerning  them :  even  the 
mcmastery,  which  for  centuries  had  entertained 
pilgrims  at  Romany  was  deserted,  and  left  to  ruin. 
Its  distance  from  Jerusalem,  usually  estimated 
at  a  day's  journey  ^,  is  described  by  Phocas  as 
equal  to  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  ^^. 
Phocas  distinguishes  ArmathetfOj  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet  Sawmel^  from  Ramala,  or  RamOf 
with  which  Adrichemius  seems  to  have  con- 
fomided  it^;  and  places  the  Church  of  St.  Gtorgt 


(7)  EZra  UtUkv  KariXafiov  r6  *Pa/ukf  Ip  ^  Kal  6  fuyaXo/idproQ 
FtiipyioQ  fit|lap'Hfp^K%.  "  Postea  tamen  in  Ramel  transeont,  abi  mag- 
SBB  Martyr  GeorgiuB  martjrium  sabfit.*'  dnruB  CamneruB  Alexiad. 
Utkilp.  SaS.    Par.IG51. 

(8)  See  the  losg  accoont  gifea  by  Adamnanus,  de  Loc«  Sanet  lib.  iil. 
c  4.  Apod  Mabillon,  Acta  Ord.  Benedict.  Sabc.  3.  p.  520.  Par.  1673. 
Alio  Qoaresm.  torn.  11.  p.  9.    Antr.  1080,  ftc. 

(9)  *'  Hotpttantor  eaim  peregiini  in  ek  dono  qo»  Kieodemi,  CkaiaU 
oeculti  discipuli,  fhit.  Hsec  domuB  in  Monasterium  fait  coaptata,  nunc 
et  Honasteriom  et  Ho«pitiam  Peregrinomm  est."  BanifaeuUf  lib.  ii. 
ds  permmi  CuUu  Terrm  Sanctm. 

(10) '' Abesse  ab  urbe  Hier(Molyinitan&  iterunius  diei."  Bel.  Pal, 
IlhuU  torn.  II.  p.  960.    Utr.  1 714. 

(11)  PhocfB  PeMript.  Terr.  Sanet.  c.  SO.  p.  44.    Colon.  1658. 

(12)  Theatrnm  Terr.  Sanet.  p.  99.    Colon.  16S8. 
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CHAP,  within  the  latter  city ;  which  position^  although 
disputed  hy  Reland}  and  other  authors,  not  only 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  testimony  already 
given  from  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  ComnenOf  but 
also  with  the  evidence  aflPorded  by  Bernard  the 
Monk,  who  mentions  a  monastery  of  St.  George 
near  to  Ranmla\  There  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  mote  fertile  than  the  plain  around 
Rama ;  it  resembles  a  continual  garden ;  but 
cultivation  had  been  neglected  at  the  time  of 
our  arrival^  owing  to  the  dreadful  plague  with 
which  the  whole  countrv  had  been  invested. 
Rama  and  Lydda  were  the  two  first  cities  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  CkrisHoM 
when  the  army  of  the  Cfrusaders  arrived*  Rama 
was  then  in  its  greatest  splendour ;  a  fenced  city, 
abounding  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  JEast.  It 
was  exceedingly  populous,  and  was  adorned 
with  stately  buildings,  and  well  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers.  The  Count  of  Flanders  having 
been  despatched  by  the  princes  and  generals  of 
the  Christian  army,  with  five  hundred  cavaliy,  to 
reconnoitre  the  place,  and  to  summon  the  city 
to  surrender,  found  the  gates  open  :  the  inhabi- 


(1)  "  Lyddam  sive  Diospolin  intelligit,  quae  patria  et  S.  Qeorgii  noo 
longe  a  RamolA  ''    Eel,  Pal,  Illust,  torn.  II.  p.  963.    Utr.  1714. 

(2)  See  a  former  Note. 
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taiits»  alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  so  chap. 
powerful  an  army,  had  abandoned  their  dwell-  v«^^^^^^ 
ings  and  aU  their  property  during  the  preced- 
ing  night.  In  consequenc  of  this,  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Christian  forces  took  place 
in  jRamOf  where  they  remained  during  three 
entire  days,  regaling  themselves  in  the  abun- 
dance the  place  afforded.  During  this  time, 
JRobert  of  Normandy  was  elected  bishop  of  Rama 
and  Lydda^  to  which  bishopric  all  the  revenues 
of  the  two  cities  and  their  dependencies  were 
annexed  ;  the  whole  army  joining  in  thanks- 
giving to  SU  George  the  Martyr^  the  patron 
Saint  of  JDiospolis  and  Rama^  to  whom  the 
auspicious'  commencement  of  the  enterprise  was 
attributed.  Hence  probably  originates  the  pecu- 
liar consideration  in  which  St.  Georgt?  was  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Engkmd  during  the  early 
peHods  of  its  history. 

A  more  revolting  sight  cannot  well  be  imagined  ^SSby 
than  was  presented  during  all  the  rest  of  our  *>^«PJ«»n«- 
journey  to  Jaffa.    The  road  was  entirely  strewed 
with  dead  bodies.     Not  a  plantation  was  to/ be 
seen  but  traces  of  the  deadly  contagion   were 


(3)  '*  Cry— God  for  Harry  !  Bagland!  and   St.  George  !"    Hen,  V. 
Act  3.  Scene  1. 
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CHAP,    ako  visiUb.    In  the  geowal  MortidUyt  a  valtt- 
aUe  and  mnch-lamented  British  officert  Greveral 


KoeUeTj  of  the  ArtiUory^  attached  to  the  fiuite 
of  the  Vimer^  togethw  wiidi.  hb  wife,  became  ite 
viQtiias.  They  had  yisited  Jerusakm ;  and  had 
ooci^ed  the  apar(9iei»t  afterwairdg  allotted  to 
our  ttfle,  in  the  Convent  of  SU  Salvathr^  Upon 
.  their  retwn  to  Jc^S^a^  the  &tal  symptoias  were 
speedily  mantfrated.  Other  artiUery  officers, 
who  were  «23p  fitatuxoed  in  Jaffa  at  that  tiae^ 
infonned  U3,  that  Genwal  Koehkr  eoon  became 
delirioag,  and  very  migovernable,  msotmieh 
that  they  were  compelled  to  confine  him  to 
his  chamber.  Hia  Lady,  from  the  ineyitable 
ooBiei|iieBoee  cf  the  pious  ^^S&ow  she  rendered 
to  the  General^  was  seised  nearly  at  tii^  same 
time ;  and,  although  unaUe,  like  another  Eleo- 
Ttaroy  to  sQve  the  life  of  her  hnsband^  by 
taking  to  herself  the  morbid  veoomy  was  not 
less  coDspicuous  as  an  example  of  conjugal 
virtue.  They  expired  together,  insensible  of 
the  horrors  of  their  situation,  and  wwe  thereby 
spared  the  agonizing  spectacle  of  each  other's 
sufferings. 

Ja^-  Jaffa  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as  forlorn  a 

state  as  Rama :    the  air  itself  was  still  infected 
with   the  smell  of  unburicd  bodies.     We  went 
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to  the  houie  of  tlie  English  Consul,  whose  grey    chap. 
hain  had  not  exempted  him  from  French  extor-    %^y^ 
tkm.     He  had  just  ventiired  to  hoist  again  the 
British  flag  upon  the  roof  (rf  his  dwelling ;  and 
he  told  us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes»  that  it  was 
the  only  proof  of  welcome  he  could  offer  to  us, 
as  the  French  officers,  under  Buanaparti^  had 
stripped    him    of   every    thing    he    possessed. 
However,   in  Uie  midst  of  all    his  complaints 
against  the  French^  not  a  single  syllable  ever 
escaped    his    lips     respectinff    the    enormities  improb*- 
supposed    to    be    committed,     by    means    of  mppoeed 

v>  Ml  •  •        1  Massacre 

Buonapartes  orders  or  connivance,  m  the  town  by  Baona- 
and  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  As  there  are  so 
many  living  witnesses  to  attest  the  truth  of  this 
representation,  and  the  character  of  no  ordinary 
individual  is  so  much  implicated  in  its  residt, 
the  utmost  attention  will  be  here  paid  to  every 
particular  likely  to  illustrate  the  fact^  and  for 
this  especial  reason,  because  that  indimdual  is  our 
enemy.  At  the  time  we  were  in  Jaffa^  so  soon 
after  the  supposed  transactions  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  the  indignation  of  our  Consul,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  against  the  French^ 
was  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  would  not  have  said,  to  vilify  Buonaparte, 
or  his  officers :  but  this  accusation   they  never 


IX. 
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CHAP,  even  hinted  \  Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  the  evening 
of  our  arrival  at  Jaffa^  walking  with  Captain 
Culverhouse  along  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  join  some  of  our  party  who 
were  gone  in  search  of  plants  and  shells,  a 
powerful  and  most  offensive  smell,  as  from  dead 
bodies,  which  we  had  before  experienced  more 
than  once,  in  approaching  the  town^  caused  us 


(I)  Some  yean  after,  the  late  iinfortaimte  Captain  Wright  waited 
upon  the  Author,  at  Ibhotson's  Hotel,  in  Vere  Street,  London,  to  give 
an  account  of  what  he  Jocosely  termed  his  iceptieUm  upon  thia  sobjeet ; 
when  these  and   the  following  particulars  were  related  to  him,  and 
an  i4>peal  made  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  CalTerhoiise,  Mr.  Crlpps, 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  others  who  were  with  us  in  Jaffii,  aa  to  the  fact. 
Captain  Wright  still  maintained  the  charge ;  and  the  Author,  finding 
the  tesUmony  aflbrded  by  himself  and  his  friends  liable  to  give  olfenee, 
reserred  all  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  until  it  should  ^[>pear  in  its 
proper  place,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  his  travels;   always, 
however,  urging  the  same  stateinenty  when  appealed  to  for  informa- 
tion.    A  few  months  after  Captain  Wright's  visit.  Captain  Culverhouse, 
who  had  been  employed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  recruiting 
for  the  Navy,  came  to  London,  and  meeting  the  Author  in  public  com- 
pany at  table,  asked  him,  with  a  smile,  what  he  thought  of  the  reports 
circulated  concerning  the  massacre,  &c.  at  Jaffa.    The  Author  answered 
by  suyiug,  that  it  bad  long  been  his  intention  to  write  to  Captain  Cul- 
verhouse upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him  to 
find  the  purport  of  his  letter  so  satisfactorily  anticipated.     Captain 
Culverhouse  tlien,   before   the  whole  company  present,  expressed   bis 
astonishment  at  the  industrious  propagation  of  a  story  concerning  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Ja£fa  were  ignorant,  and  wlicreof  he  had  never  heard 
a  syllable  until  ills  arrival  in  England.     The  Author  knows  not  where 
this  story  originated;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  the  testimony  he 
thinks  it  now  u  dutv  to  communicate. 
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to    hesitate    whether   we    should    proceed    or    chap. 

IX 

return.  At  this  moment  the  author  observed, 
the  remains  of  bodies  in  the  sand ;  and  Captain 
Culoerhousej  being  in  doubt  whether  they 
belonged  to  human  bodies  or  to  those  of  cattle, 
removed  a  part  of  the  sand  with  his  sword^  and 
uncovered  part  of  a  hand  and  arm.  Upon  this, 
calling  to  our  friends,  we  told  them  what  we 
had  discovered,  and  returning  to  the  Consul's 
house,  asked  him  the  cause  of  the  revolting 
spectacle  we  had  witnessed.  He  told  us,  that 
these  were  the  remains  of  bodies  carried  thither, 
during  the  late  pkgue,  for  interment ;  but  that 
the  sea,  frequently  removing  the  sand  which 
covered  them,  caused  them  to  be  thus  exposed ; 
and  he  cautioned  us  against  walking  in  future 
that  way,  as  the  infection  might  possibly  be 
retained,  not  only  by  those  bodies,  but  by  the 
clothes,  and  other  things,  there  deposited. 

Joppa^  called  also  Japha,  and  now  universally  ^^^  ^ 
JaffOf  owes  all  the  circumstances  of  its  celebrity,  ^■®*- 
as  the  principal  port  of  Judcscif  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  As  a  station  for  ves- 
sels, its  harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
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cHAi».    recks  of  the  placed    In  a&timit  tines  it  was  the 

IX 

ocily  place  reeorted  to  as  a  sea-port,  in  all 
Judma.  Hither  Solomon  or^tered  the  ttatefriab 
of  the  Temi^  t»  be  brought  from  MomU 
Ubanus^  previous  ti>  their  conrveyanee  by  iaad 
to  Jerusalem.  A  tradition  is  proserred,  that 
here  Noah  lived  and  buflt  Us  ark*  PUny 
describes  it  aS  oHer  than  the  Deluge.^  In  his 
time  they  pretended  to  exhibit  the  marrks  <^  the 
disins  with  which  An4romeda  was  fteteaed  to  a 
reck :  the  skeleton  of  the  seSrUionster,  to  when 
she  kad  bees  reposed,  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Scaurtos,  tend  carefidly  preserved'  f — proving 


immi 


(ly  ^flliritB  tntiM  etty  cti  noa  nld  psrfs  nsrigte  ftdmittfc  Kec 
elluB  dlebiifl  ttt,  lyioBiain  propt«r  portiif  inaMnnoditatcoi  ba«# 

nmltsB  nerces  illuc  advehontar."  Qttarum,  Blue,  T,  S,  torn.  II.  p.  6. 
Ant?.  1639. 

(t)  **  Joppe  PhcBoicun,  a&tiqoior  temnim  iovfidatkme."  AK.  Nat. 
Ub.  v.  c.  13.  Una.  I.  p.  962.    L.  Bat  1635. 

(3)  Julias  Solinus  in  Polyhistor.  cap.  37.  Norimb.  1777.  The  ribs 
were  forty  feet  in  length ;  and  from  the  account  given  of  the  animal, 
It  was  probably  a  whale.  Yid.  Ahulentis  ia  cap.  14.  Ezod.  qnasat.  1 1 . 
Quaresm.  Blue.  T.  S.  torn.  II.  p.  5.  Ant?.  1638.  Strab.  Geog.  Ub.  i. 
et  xvi.  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  11,  &c.  Thus  we  have  eyidence 
of  whales  in  this  sea,  without  having  reeourse  to  the  testimony  of 
Sacjned  Scripture.  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  in  his  ''  Observations  iqK« 
some  passages  in  Scripture,  which  the  enemies  of  Religion  have  thought 
most  obnoxious,  &c."  4to.  pp.  243,  244,  245,  is  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
But,  if  he  be  right  with  respect  to  the  single  whale  in  the  Mediterranean, 
how  came  that  fish,  from  earliest  times,  to  have  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ut  Joppa,  uuless,  as  Pliuy  relates,  Joppa  had  been  founded  before 
the  Deluge?    See  p.  24. 


(4)  "  fiat  Jonah  rose  op  to  flee  onto  Tanhish  finom  the  presence  of 
the  LoKD,  and  went  down  to  Joppa ;  and  he  found  a  ship  going  to 
Anfaiflh."    Jonah  L  9. 

(5)  Acts  iz.  40. 

(ff)  Adrichom.  Theat.  T^rr.  Sanct  p.  23.    Colon.  1028. 

(7)  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Saincte,  p.  496.    Paris,  1667. 

(8)  A.D.  1250.    Vid.  Adrichom.  Theat.  T.  S.  ubi  supra. 
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that  every  Church  has  hid  its  relics,  so  uni- 
venal  is  a  passion  for  the  marvdilons.  Some 
authors  ascribe  the  origin  of  Jaffa  to  Japl^t^  son 
of  NaaK  9^  thence  derive  its  name.  However 
fidbolom  such  aocoonts  mxj  he  now  deemed, 
thejF  afibrd  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  oi  the 
place)  having  been  recorded  by  historians,  lor 
so  many  ages,  as  the  only  traditions  extant  con- 
cermng  its  origin.  Jaffa  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
port  whence  the  prophet  Jonas  embarked  fer 
TmrsUshy  when  commanded  to  preadi  repentance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh*^  Here  also  St. 
Peter  restored  TaHtha  to  Ufe  ^  In  the  time  of 
jS^.  Jerom  it  was  called  Japho^  Douboab 
gives  a  kmg  account  of  its  history  in  laler 
times  ^.  It  was  fortified  in  the  beginning  of  tke 
thirteenth  century,  by  LauU  king  of  France^ 
Ab  Arab  fisherman  at  Jaffa,  as  we  were  standing 
upon  the  beach,  came  running  to  us  with  a 
fidi  he  had  just  taki^i  out  of  the  water ;  and, 
from  his  eagerness  to  shew  what  he  had  caught. 
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CHAP,  we  supposed  it  could  not  be  very  common,  (t 
was  like  a  small  tench,  but  of  a  bright  emerald 
green  colour,  such  as  welbad  never  seen  before, 
nor  since ;  neither  is  it  described  by  any  author 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  had  no 
means  of  preserving  it,  and  therefore  would 
not  deprive  the  poor  man  of  an  acquisition  with 
which  he  seemed  so  delighted,  but  gave  him  a 
trifle  for  the  gratification  ite  very  extraor^iiiary 
appearance  afforded  to  us,  and  left  it  in  his 
hands.  Notwithstanding  the  desolate  appear, 
ance  of  the  town,  its  market  surprised  us,  by 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegetables  it 
exhibited.  Melons  of  every  sort  and  quality 
were  sold  in  such  number,  that  boats  from  aU 
the  coast  of  Syria  came  to  be  freighted  with 
them.  Among  these,  the  water-melons  were  in 
such  perfection,  that,  after  tasting  them  at  Jaffa^ 
those  of  any  other  country  do  not  seem  like  the 
same  fruits      Finding  that  the   vessel   sent  by 


(1 )  We  found  near  Jaffa  four  undescribed  plants,  with  several  others 

that  were  rare,  particularly  the  AncUfatia  spinotissima  of  WUldenaw, 

Ed*  Lin,  Spec,  Plantarum.'  The  new  species  were  as  follow. 

I.  A  uon-descript  species  of  Plantaoo,  with  flat  linear  carved  leaves, 

about  two,  or  two  and  a  half,  inches  long,  bristly  on  both  sides, 

and  at  the  edges;   the  flower-stalks  hoary,  with   flat  pressed 

hairs,  and  rising  above  the  leaves ;  the  spikes  cylindrical,  a  little 

curved,  from  one  to  two  inciies  and  a  half   long;    the  stamens 

longer  than  the  blossoms,  but  much  shorter  than  the  woolly  style. 

This 
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Djezzar  Pasha  to  convey  us  to  Acre  had  not  chap. 
arriyed,  and  that  boats  laden  with  fruit  were  v«^v^ 
daily  sailing  thither,  Captain  Culverhouse,  fearful 
of  detaining  his  frigate  a  moment  after  the 
supplies  for  the  fleet  had  been  completed, 
judged  it  prudent  to  engage  a  passage  for  us  in 
<me  of  these  boats.  We  therefore  took  leave 
of  our  aged  and  respectable  host,  the  English 
Consul ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  July  the 
fifteenth,  after  sun-set,  we  embarked  for  Acre^ 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  land-wind,  which  blows 
during  the  night,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
By  day-break  the  next  momincf  we  were  oflF  the  voytge 

•^        •'  ^  along  the 

coast   of   C.SSAREA,  and  so  near  to  the  land,  Coast, 
that    we    could     very    distinctly    perceive    the 


This  species  seems  to  eorae  nearest  to  the  PUmiago  effUndriea  of 
Foitkahl,  which  is  onknown  to  ns.  We  have  called  it  Plaittaoo 
8BTOSA.  Platsiago/oliUliMearUmMplanuutrinquemarghulnuque 
$etotO'<uperi$  ;  $eapii  pUi$  adpre$ti$  etmueentilmM  fofiU  Imtgiori- 
bu»  ;  eaiffeilnunudumarginelaceris;  eoroUm  laeimis  ovato-4rian'' 
ffukaibuM;  stylo  pubeteente  longisiimo. 

II.  A  yenr  small  non-descript  prostrate  species  of  St.  JokH*$  Wortf 
Htpbbicux  Xmn.  with  inversely  ovate  leaves  and  terminal 
flowers,  and  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  entire  at  the  margin.  The 
stems  are  from  one  to  four  or  five  inches  long,  the  leaves  hardly 
the  fourth  of  an  inch ;  the  blossoms  yellow,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  across.  We  have  caUed  it  Htpbricum  tbrbllux. 
Hypericum  prottratumy  glabrum;  flonhua  terminalitut  trigynu 
mbeorymbotiB  ;  ealycU  deniibui  inieferrimitwutrffitu  gkmduUms ; 
caiiii&Hi  JOiformibui  breMui  ;  folUi  efrntaiihobovaiitf  pmctatU 

ffifaMi. 

III.  A 
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CHAP,  appearance  of  its  numerous  and  exten^ve  ruins. 
The  remains  of  this  city,  although  still  consi- 
derable, have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry, 
whenever  building  materials  were  required  at 
Acre.  Djezzar  Pashoj  as  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  brought  from  hence  the  columns  <^ 
rare  and  beautiful  marble^  as  well  as  the  other 
ornaments,  of  his  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and 
mosque,  at  Acre.  The  place  at  present  is 
inhabited  only  by  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey. 
As  we  were  becalmed  during  the  night,  we 
heard  the  cries  of   these   animals    until    day- 


III.  A  minate,  nearly  stemlefs,  ambeUiferous  plant,  seldom  rising  to 
an  Inch  In  height,  with  simple  linear  leaves  a  little  hispid  at  the 
edges ;  the  fmit  hispid,  as  in  Caucaiit,  bat  the  flowers  and  the 
whole  habit  of  the  plant  as  in  Bupleurum;  to  which  gei^oa  we 
have  added  it,  by  the  name  of  BcrLEUBUM  minimum  ;  and  the 
more  willingly,  as  two  other  q)ecies,  the  Bupleurum  semieom" 
pontum  of  LmnauSf  and  the  Bupleurum  proeumben*  of  DeefoH' 
taines,  have  also  seeds  more  or  less  hispid  BupUurum  ntbaeauUf 
ramii  quadrangutiB  brevu$imU;foluM  $ublmeanbuM  margine  euperit; 
involucellopentaphyUo  umbeUul&  vix  breviore  ;  fructu  JUapidiinmo, 

IV.  A  small  downy  annual  species  of  ScabiouM;  Sc ABioa A.,  LinH.  about 
Ay/e  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  their  lobes 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  heads  of  flowers  apon  long  peduncles, 
with  a  five-leaved  common  calyx ;  the  flowers  purple,  unequally 
five-cleft,  not  radiating ;  the  seeds  with  a  downy  plume  of  about 
fifteen  rays.  Not  only  the  leaves,  peduncles,  and  common  calyx, 
l)ut  even  the  outside  of  the  flowers,  are  downy.  We  have  called  it 
ScABiosA  DITABICATA.  Scobioia  pube9ceiu,  annua;  corollulit 
qidnqu^fidtB  lacinns  imequalibus ;  ealyeU  Uxyniu  tqptenuj  uuBqua' 
libus,  lanccolatU ;  cororui  obsoletA,  pappo  plumoto ;  fotiis  pinnati- 
fidU. 
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break.  Pocoche  mentions  the  curious  fact  of  chap. 
the  former  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  river  of  2^L 
CcBsarea\  Perhaps  there  has  not  been,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  an  example  of  any  city. 
thai  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to  such 
an  extraordinary  height  of  splendor,  as  did  this 
of  Ossarea? ;  or  that  exhibits  a  more  awful 
contrast  to  its  former  magnificence,  by  the 
present  desolate  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not 
a  single  inhabitant  remains.  Its  theatres,  once 
resounding  with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo 
no  other  sound  than  the  nightly  cries  of  animals 
roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its  gorgeous 
palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with  the  choicest 
works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the  most 
precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  dis- 
cemed^  Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after 
lajring  the  foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress 
it  became  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing 
city  of  all  Syria.  It  was  named  Ccesarea  by 
Herodf  in  honour  of  Augustys^  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  that  Emperor,  in  the  twenty-eighth 


(1 )  Pococlu^t  Observatiom  on  the  JEast,  toI.  II.  p.  58.    Lond.  1745. 

(2)  See  the  account  of  it  in  Josephii*.    De  Antiq.  JtuL  lib.  xv.  c.  13. 
(the  building^  were  all  of  marble),  lib.  xvi.  c.  0.    Colon.  1601. 

(3)  Herod  cmmed  the  Tower  of  Strato  to  be  completely  covered  with 
white  nutrble,  against  the  anifal  of  Aoguitos* 


the  eHmuunr  migftfc  be  mnAaxi  SLuliiiiw  Iqp 
a  (iiiirf^Qe  of  profiaAui  imiaiawB.  m  aar  ftnMr 
aiscaneev  Wttrad  anemblad  tbe  moBt  dL3M 
mosidBiift..  wwarilgg^  and  gjatfiotors^  firm  afl 
pfiTts  of  tbfr  imryp.  The  «Iieiiiiiafeir  wvp  to  be 
psnewed.  tf^cesrr  fifth,  ireor*  It  was  aftnvaordi 
€alled  ^!^#inff  /Tknna,.  m.  couse^pxenee  ef  pri> 

view«fi  Ae  rrmis  of  this  memorabfe  eitw,  eivT 
ocber  djcrmiHt'mee  r«spectiiig  its  hibtorr  wae 
absorbed  in  tbe  teasiiet^taaoa^  that  we  wcve 
actoaDr  hehoiSnig  the  tctt  spoC  where  iS^.  P^ 
after  two  rears'  imprsetiKienty  atade  that  da* 
qoent  wppai,  in  the  awdience  (^  the  kixi^  ef 
JmdaOy  which  nrast  eicr  be  remembered  wiA 
piety  and  defigfat. 

As  the  da?  advanced,  a  breeze  spranof  up- 
anrl  standhig  oat  farther  from  the  shore,  we 
\mi  si^ht  of  Casarea,  The  heat  became  in- 
tolerable;  and  the  powerful  odour  from  the 
melond,   which   constituted   the   freight    of   our 


(1)  In  the  10^4  OljinpUd. 

( 2)  JoMpba«  raUfl  the  expense  of  it  mt  fire  hondred  talents. 

(3)  *'  Raflem  Cetarea,  mb  Herode  rege  condita :  none  colonla  pri 
Flavia,  k  Vcftpaniano  Impenitore  dedurta."     P/uitl  Histor,  Natmrmi. 
lib  ▼.  c.  13.  tom.  I.  p.  90i.     L.  Bat.  1G36. 
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ttle  bark  produced  faintness  and  indisposition 
troughout   all   our   party.      Towards    evening 

-^  Return  to 

e  made  the  point  of  Mount  Carmelf  and  we  Acre. 
^w  the  monastery  very  distinctly  upon  its 
unmit.  Afterwards  doubling  the  promontory, 
«  entered  the  Bay  of  AcrCf  and  were  greeted 
ith  the  welcome  sight  of  the  RornuliLS  at  anchor. 
wS  we  drew  near,  the  Captain's  barge  came  to 
leet  us ;  and  we  quitted  our  vessel".  Suddenly, 
3  the  boat's  crew  pulled  stoutly  for  the  frigate, 
shout  from  all  the  sailors  on  board  was  re- 
eated  from  the  barge,  the  men  standing  with 
aeir  oars  erect,  and  waving  their  hats.  Sup- 
osing  this  to  be  intended  as  an  expression  of 
'elcome  upon  the  return  of  the  Captain,  we 
ongratulated  him  upon  the  mark  of  attachment 
lanifested  by  his  crew.  This  worthy  officer 
book  his  head,  however,  and  said  he  should  feel 
lore  satisfied  without  any  such  demonstration, 
rhich  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  symptom 
f  mutiny.  Upon  our  arrival  on  board,  we  were 
aformed  that  the  men,  having  been  employed 
n  hard  labour  during  the  Captain's  absence,  in 
•epairing  the  rigging  and  in  painting  the  frigate, 
lad  thus  thought  proper  to  testify  their  satisfac- 
lon  at  the  termination  of  what  they  considered  to 
»c  tyrannical  government  in  the  inferior  officers. 
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No.  I. 
COPY  OF  A  CERTIFICATE 

GIYBir  TO  THB  AUTHOR 
BT  THB  0UABDIAN8  OV  THB  HOLT  8EFULCHRB,  AT  JBRUSALBM, 

AS  A  TESTIMONIAL 

OF  HIS  PILGBIMAOE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  &c. 


Hie  Origiiial  bears  the  Seal  of  St.  Salirador,  together  with  the  Signature 

of  the  President,  and  of  the  Secretary. 


Jj .  Pbuedntius  Fraschetti  d£  Florentia,  Or- 
dints  Minorum  Seraphici  Sancti  Patris  nastri 
Francisci  AlnuB  Observantis  PravincuB  Tuscub  Leo 
tor  J  PrcBdicator^  et  Aggregattis;  SacrtB  Congregor 
tiani  de  Propagandd  Fide  Responsalis  ;  MisHonum 
JEgypti  ;  et  Cypri  Prafectus;  in  Partibus  Orientis 
Commissaritis  Apostolicm;  Sacri  Mantis  Sion^  et 
Sanctissimi  Sepulchri  Domini  nostri  Jem  Christi 
Prases,  Custos,  et  Vtsitator  totius  Terra  Sanctis; 
et  humUis  in  Domino  Servus : — 

<'  NOVERITIS,  qualiter  illustrlssimus  Dominus  Ed- 
TARDUS  Daniel  Clarke,  Armiger,  Artium  Magister, 
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Collegii  Jesu  CantabrigieDsis  Socius,  devotionis  gratia 
Buscepit  peregrinationeni  ad  Sancta  Loca,  anno  1801^ 
et  die  9  mensis  Julii,  lerosolymam  appulit:  inde  subse- 
quentibus  diebus  pnecipua  Sanctuaria,  in  quibus  Mundi 
Salvator  suum  populum  dilectum,  ini6  et  totius  humani 
generis  massam  damnatam,   a  miserabili   DsBmonum 
potestate  misericorditer  salvavit ;    utpot^  Calvarium, 
ubi  cruci  affixus,  devict&  morte,  coeli  januas  nobis  ape- 
ruit ;  Sepulchrum,  ubi  sacrosanctum  ejus  corpus  recon- 
ditum  tridu5  ante  suam  gloriosissimam  resurrectionem 
quievit;  Montem  Sion,  ubi  cum  Discipulis  ultimam 
fecit  ccenam ;   Hortum  Getsemani ;    Montem  Oliveti, 
ubi»  videntibus  Discipulis,  ad  ccelos  ascendit  Dominus, 
suorum  pedum  vestigia  in  seternam  reliquens  memo- 
riam ;  caeteraque   alia   in   ct  extra  lerosolyman   con- 
stituta.     Item  ct  Bethlehem,  ubi  idem  Salvator  Mundi 
de  Virgine  Maria  nasci  non  est  sanii  dedignatus ;  et 
quae  circa  Bethlehem,  et  in  viS,  Bethlehemitica,  con- 
spiciuntur.     Insuper  et  quae  in  Galilaea  similiter  conti- 
nentur ;  nimirum  domum  Nazareth,  ubi  beata  Virgo 
ab  Angelo  salutata,  meruit  Filium  Dei  concipere  incar- 
uatum  ;    Mare  Tyberiadis,   cujus  mentio   saep^  fit   in 
Sacris  Evangelii   paginis,   propter    assiduam    Christi 
Domini  consuetudinem ;  civitatem  Cana  Galilean,  ubi 
primum  miraculum  fecit  Dominus ;  aliaque  omnia  loca, 
quaj  in  universa  Judaea  et  Galilaia,  continentur,  gressi- 
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bus  Domini,  ac  beatissimee  ejus  Matris  consecrata,  et 
a  peregrinis  visitari  solita,  visitavit ; — in  quorum  om- 
nium, et  singulorum  fidem,  has  manu  nostra  sub- 
scriptas,  et  Sigillo  majori  Officii  nostri  munitas  expediri 
mandavimus.  Datum  ex  hoc  nostro  Conventu  Sancti 
Salvatoris  Civitatis  Jerusalem,  Die  12  Mens.  Julii,  An. 
1801. 


(Signed) 

''Fb**.  Prudentius  Fraschetti,  -f+4 

DE  Florentia,  Prases  et  "T* 


Gustos  totiub  Terra  Sancta."       '^jj^ 


^ 


"  Db   MANDATO   PRUDBKTIJB  SUiB   RBYEBBNDISfilMiBy 

F.  Darius,  db  ORiBCio, 

SbCRBTARIUS  TbRRA  SAHCTiB.*' 
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No.  II. 


TEMPERATURE  of  thb  ATMOSPHERE, 

▲CCORDIKG  TO 

DIURNAL  OBSERVATION; 

WITH 

A  CORBBSPONDINO  STATEMEinr  OF  TBMPBRATURB  IN  BNGLAND 

DURINQ  THB  SAMB  PBRIOD, 

^  SXTBACTSD  FROM  THB  RBGI8TBR  XBPT  IN  THB  APARTMBNTS  OF  THB  ROTAL 
0OCIBTT  OF  LONDON,  BT  ORDBR  OF  THB  PRBSIDBNT  AND  COUNCIIm 


N.B.  The  ObBenfatiom  during  the  Journey  were  ahoaye  made  at  Noon  ;  thoee  qfthe 
Bayal  Society  at  Two  p.m.;  and  both  on  the  Scale  qfFakrenheit. 


Scale  of 

Observation 

Fahrenheit 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

in  London. 

530 

Constantmople, 

January  1,  1801 

470 

50 

GonRtaTitinople, 

January   2. 

48 

49 

GonstantiDople, 

January  3. 

52 

41 

Gonstantinopley 

January  4. 

45 

47 

GonBtantinople, 

January  5. 

49 

48 

Gonstantinople, 

January  6. 

44 

46     - 

GonBtantinople, 

January   7. 

45 

46 

Gonstantinople, 

January   8. 

41 

51 

Gonstantinople, 

January  9. 

44 

48 

Gonstantinople, 

January  10. 

47 

48 

Gonstantinople, 

January  1 1 . 

42 

47 

Gonstantinople, 

January  12. 

39 

41 

Gonstantinople, 

January  13« 

44 

48 

Gonstantinople, 

January  14. 

45 
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II. 

Bialeaf 

ObWfTB 

t.       Where  n.»de. 

Whennude. 

InlMk 

4P 

CoDBtantinopIe, 

Jan<iu7  15. 

43» 

41 

CouBtantinople, 

jKDOarr  16. 

46 

44t 

Coustantinople, 

Janiuiy  17. 

49 

41 

CoDBt&Dtinoplc, 

Jaimazy  16. 

46 

39 

CoDBtantmople, 

Janiu;  19. 

43 

41 

Constantinople, 

J«iiuiy20. 

54 

41 

CoQBtantinople, 

imvMrj  21. 

46 

46 

Constantinople, 

I»aii»rj22. 

43 

46 

Ccnstiuitinople, 

iKomrj  23. 

38 

61 

Constantinople, 

Juinai7  24. 

36 

59i 

Constantinople, 

Jtaaurj  25. 

33 

61 

Constantinople, 

January  26. 

3< 

51 

Constantinople, 

41 

46 

Constantinople, 

Juiury  28. 

48 

47 

CoDBtantlnople, 

JuiuKy  29. 

52 

46 

CoQetftotinople, 

Imnarj  30. 

44 

46 

laXLVarfSl. 

49 

4? 

Conatantinople, 

Pebnutry    1. 

4> 

46 

Constantinople, 

February    2. 

4g 

45 

Constantinople, 

February    3. 

54 

48 

Constantinople, 

February    4. 

56 

46 

Constantinople, 

February    5. 

64 

50 

Constantinople, 

February    6. 

53 

46 

Constantinople, 

February    7. 

44 

50 

Constantinople, 

Febmaiy    8. 

43 

51 

Constantinople, 

February   9. 

40 

59 

Constantinople, 

37 

59 

Constantinople, 

February  11. 

34 

51 

Constantinople, 

February  U. 

33 

53 

Constantinople, 

February  13. 

30 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  14. 

31 

47 

February  15. 

34 

45 

CotuUntmople, 

Februaiy  16. 

35 

^6 
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Scale  of 

Obeerratton 

Fahrenheit        Where  mide. 

When  made. 

iD  London. 

62i<' 

Conslautinople, 

February  17. 

41" 

6^ 

Cons  tan  tiuople, 

February  18. 

38 

63 

CoQstniitmople, 

February  19. 

39 

64 

Conatantiuople, 

February  20. 

45 

65 

February  21. 

50 

6J 

Constantinople, 

February  22. 

43 

51 

Cnnstftutiuople, 

February  23. 

46 

50 

Constaatiaople, 

February  24. 

■      44 

61 

Coustnutiuoplc, 

February  25. 

51 

50 

Oonstimtuiopte, 

February  26. 

51 

46 

CouBtaatiiiople, 

February  27. 

49 

45 

Constantinople, 

February  28. 

50 

44 

Sea  of  Marmora, 

March    1. 

55 

45 

Sea  oppoaite  Gallipoli, 

March    2. 

t9 

51 

Aianteum,  on  the  HetleBpont, 

March    3. 

59 

55 

Plain  of  Troy, 

March    4. 

53 

52 

March    5. 

51 

54 

Tchiblack  Hill, 

March    6. 

49 

52 

Heights  beyond  Bonarbaaliy, 

March    ?■ 

44 

16 

Road  to  Beyraniitcli, 

Mareh    8. 

A3 

Mi 

Bcynimitcli, 

March    9. 

r>i) 

32. 

Summit  of  Gargania, 

March  10. 

4-. 

52 

Source  of  the  ScamnnJcr, 

March  U. 

50 

:>i 

Ruins  of  KQelifliihl  Ti-pe, 

March  12. 

53 

49 

^ue. 

March  13. 

52 

-19 

Alcsandrin  Tmns, 

March  14. 

52 

m 

U.ljik  T.-pc. 

March  1.^. 

44 

G\ 

Danlanelloi, 

March  16. 

49 

no 

Dnrdauellcs, 

March  17. 

.-il 

C2 

DanlaucUcR, 

March  18. 

47 

63 

Dardanelles, 

March  19. 

47 

G5 

1)urdaii>-lK 

March  20. 

45 

70 

DartlaneUes. 

March  21. 

45 
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Scale  of 

ObtcrvatioB 

Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

in  London. 

660 

Dardanelles,- 

March  22. 

47« 

63 

Dardanelles, 

March  23. 

47 

66 

Dardanelles, 

March  24. 

50 

60 

Dardanelles, 

March  25. 

50 

58 

Dardanelles, 

March  26. 

55 

56 

Dardanelles, 

March  27. 

56 

53 

At  sea,  off  Tenedos^ 

March  28. 

58 

54i 

At  sea,  between  Seio  and  Samos^ 

March  29. 

59 

63 

Harbour  of  Isle  Stanchio^ 

March  30. 

51 

60i 

1  Off  the    Triopian    Promontory ; 

'  I  March  31. 

54 

I                   Cape  Crio, 

57 

Entrance  to  Rhodes  Harbour, 

April    1. 

57 

62 

Rhodes^ 

April    2. 

61 

56 

Rhodes, 

April    3. 

64 

53 

Rhodes, 

April    4. 

65 

59 

Rhodes, 

April    5. 

46 

60i 

Rhodes, 

April    6. 

50 

63 

At  sea,  off  the  Gulph  of  Glaucue 

(9    April    7. 

47 

73 

At  anchor  m  the  Gulph, 

April    8. 

49 

71J 

Genoese  Isle  in  the  Gulph, 

April    9. 

52 

78 

Gulph  of  Glaucus, 

April  10. 

51 

71i 

Gulph  of  Glaucus, 

April  11. 

48 

70 

Gulph  of  Glaucusy 

April  12. 

39 

71 

c  At  sea,  off  Seven  Capes,  N.  anc 
1               by  E.  5  leagues, 

^i  April  13. 

44 

71i 

Ditto, 

April  14. 

48 

68 

Ditto,  lat.  330. 32'. 

April  15. 

49 

73 

Ditto,  lat.  32^51'. 

April  16; 

48 

68 

Ditto,  lat.  31^ 

April  17. 

57 

68 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  18. 

59 

69i 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  19. 

62 

68 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  20. 

65 
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Scale  of 

Obeer?atioi 

Fnhnnheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

in  London. 

69i> 

Abouldr  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  21. 

60» 

69i 

Gamp  near  Alexandria, 

April  22. 

52 

'    78 

Camp  near  Alexandria, 

April  23. 

51 

72 

Abouldr  bay. 

April  24. 

54 

78 

Landing-place  of  the  British  army 

,  April  25. 

62 

78 

Boaetta, 

April  26. 

63 

80 

Boaetta, 

April  27. 

64 

79 

Boaetta, 

April  28. 

61 

74 

Boaetta, 

April  29. 

60 

71 

Boaetta, 

April  30. 

62 

69 

Btko,  in  Egypt, 

Hay    1, 

54 

73 

Abonldr  bay. 

May    2. 

52 

81 

Abonldr  bay. 

May   3. 

57 

69 

Abonldr  bay. 

May   4. 

64 

70 

Abonldr  bay. 

May   5. 

62 

69 

Abonkir  bay. 

May    6. 

61 

67i 

Aboukir  bay. 

May    7. 

62 

71 

Abonkir  bay. 

May    8. 

61 

70 

Off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 

May    9. 

59 

75 

Boaetta, 

May  10. 

63 

78i 

Boaetta, 

May  11. 

66 

84i 

Boaetta, 

May  12. 

57 

82 

Boaetta, 

May  13. 

59 

75 

Boaetta, 

May  14. 

58 

75 

Boaetta, 

May  15. 

60 

7H 

Boaetta, 

May  16. 

65 

7H 

Boaetta, 

May  17. 

64 

7H 

Boaetta, 

May  18. 

60 

77 

Boaetta, 

May  19. 

64 

73 

Off  the  Nile, 

May  20. 

66 

71 

Aboukir  bay. 

May  21. 

70 

77 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  22. 

70 
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Scale  of 

Obaerratkm 

Fahrenheit 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

in  London. 

( 

^Abonldr  bay,  wind  South.   On  this*] 

1 

990      -" 

1  day  an  Arab  died  of  a 

sun-stroke  1 

^  May  23. 

680 

i 

1  in  the  camp.   The  thermometer  on  | 

1 

^  Bhore,itiB8aid,thenindicatedl26o.  ^ 

1 

72i 

Abonkir  bay. 

May  24. 

71 

72i 

Abonkir  bay, 

May  25. 

69 

72 

Abonkir  bay. 

May  26. 

^^ 

72 

Abonkir  bay» 

^ 

May  27. 

57 

73i 

Abonkir  bay. 

May  28. 

63 

73 

Abonkir  bay. 

May  29. 

66 

73i 

OflftheNUe, 

May  30. 

64 

79 

Ditto,  North  lat. 

310. 

56'. 

May  31. 

59 

78 

Off  the  coast  of 

Egypt 

,  lat.  320. 30'. 

>  June    1. 

59 

74 

Ditto, 

lat.  320. 48/. 

.  June  2. 

62 

77 

Ditto, 

lat.  330. 55'. 

.  June  3. 

65 

80 

Ditto, 

lat.  340.  28'. 

.  June  4. 

68 

81i 

Ditto, 

lat.  340.  27' 

.  June  5. 

66 

81i 

Ditto, 

June  6. 

76 

85 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  7* 

67 

82 

Lameca, 

June  8. 

76 

81 

Nicotia, 

June  9. 

79 

79 

Lameca  bay. 

June  10. 

80 

79 

Tiameca  bay, 

June  1 1 . 

66 

81 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  12. 

66 

78i 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  13. 

48 

77 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  14. 

62 

77 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  15. 

65 

77 

Tiameca  bay. 

June  16. 

64 

75 

At  sea,  lat.  33o. 

53'. 

June 17« 

64 

75 

At  sea,  lat.  31^. 

53'. 

June  18. 

70 

74 

At  sea,  lat.  3  P. 

4'. 

June  19. 

70 

77 

Abonkir  bay. 

June  20. 

73 
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Scale  of 
Fahrenheit. 

780 

78 

75 

n 

J7 

82 
81 
81 
81 
86 
83. 
80 
82 
85 
100 
94 
96 
93 
98 
87 
90 
87 
88 
86ii- 
85 
83 


When  made. 
June  21 
June  22. 
June  23. 
June  24. 
June  25. 
June  26. 
June  27. 
June  28. 


Where  made. 
Abouldr  bay^ 
Aboakir  bay, 
Aboukir  bay. 
At  sea,  near  Aboukir  bay, 
Ditto,  lat.  31^  48'. 
Ditto,  lat.  310.  48/. 
Ditto,  lat,  3P.  59'. 
Off  Cape  Carmel, 
Bay  of  St.  John  D'Acre,  lat.  32o.  57'.June  29 

Ditto,  June  30 

Ditto,  July 

Bay  of  St.  John  D'Acre,  July 

Ditto,  July 

Nazareth  (Holy  Land),  July 

In  a  cave  near  Turan,  July 

Liibi,  July 
Arab  tent  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  July    7 

Napalose,  in  an  olive-ground,  July 

Bethel,  July 
Jerusalem,  Convent  of  St.  Salvador,    July  10 

Ditto,  July  1 1 

Ditto,  July  12 

Bethlehem,  July  13 

Rama,  July  14 

JafiGft,  July  15 

Off  the  coast  of  Ceesarea,  July  16 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Obtervation 
in  London. 

660 

63 

59 

65 

69 

73 

78 

78 

80 

70 

68 

70 

64 

70 

70 

69 

73 

70 

Q^ 

^^ 

67 

66 

70 

73 

68 

60 
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No.  III. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES 

VISITED    IN   THE  AUTHOR'S   ROUTE, 

WITH 

THEIR    DISTANCES   FROM    EACH   OTHER^ 

ACCORDING  TO  CARAVAN  TIME. 


^^AA^NArfWWMlM^tfMWk 


N.B.  //  ha9notbmiatUmpUdto9UUeihMDiatameeahySea,hecamtthemanm9ttM^lfk^^ 


1801: 


Mar, 


<MMMMMMN<M»»MM»^*»^«» 


and 


1 

1801. 

Hours. 

Uoun. 

/  ro  m   Constanti- 

Mar, 

8.    Araplar    -    -    - 

!♦ 

^'  <  nople^  by  water^ 

To    the    basaltic 

^-  r  totheDardanelles. 

columny  in  a  ce- 

3.    Dardanelles       to 

metery      called 

Koum  lUik 

6 

Sartno    saktchy 

HaiaEUy      -     - 

H 

cupre,    or    the 

Thymbreck   -    - 

H 

Bridge  of  Sar- 

4.     Tchiblack      -    - 

H 

mosakchi^     the 

Callifat  Osmack  - 

OJ 

name  of  a  Pacha 

H 

Bonarbashy  -    - 

U 

Mj\&   .... 

I 

r  Three  days  makine 

Turkmaiil6     -    - 

2* 

^'  )   excursions  in  the 

r  Bonarbashy      of 
^'(   Beyramitch       - 

y  i   plain   near    Bo- 
^    narbashy. 

Oi 

Beyramitch   -    . 

1 
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1801. 


Mar.  10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Mar.  28, 
to  30. 


Hours. 

Eftchftnlii  Tipe  -  2 

Evgillar    .    -    -  3 

Mount  GaigaroB  6 

Evgillar    -    -    -  6 
Source  of  the  Si- 
moiB,  called,  by 
theTnrkB,BoDar- 

baahy  Evgillar  -  3 

Kiich6nlii  T6pe  -  3 

Beyramitch   -    -  2 
Bonarbaahy      of 

Beyramitch-    -  1 

Tarkmanl^    .    -  Of 

Enk    -    -    •    -  2i 

Bergaa     ...  2 

Cheiiial6  .    .    .  l 

Lydia  Hamam    •  0} 
Alexandria  Troas, 

orEskiStambM  Of 

Chemal4  -    -    -  1^ 

Bergas     .    .    .  i 

Udjek  T^pe  -    -  2 

ErkesBy  Keuy    -  0\ 

YenyCheyr  -    -  IJ 

Koum  Kale    -  0^ 

Yeny  Cheyr  -    -  0^ 

KoumKal^    .    -  0^ 

Dardanelles  -    -  6 
Voyage  down  the  Hel- 
lespont, through  the 
Straits  of  Scio  and  of 
Samoa,  to  Stanchio. 


HOQIB. 

Mr.31,to 
April  1. 

6,  to  8. 

13, 
to  18. 

25. 

May  1. 


9. 

20. 

29. 

June  7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

16, 

to  20. 

24, 

to  29, 

July  3. 

4. 

5. 


1801. 

>  Voyage  from  Stanchio 
5  to  Rhodes. 
c  Voyage  firomRhodea  to 
(  theGkdphofOlaucus. 
C  Voyage  from  Asia 
(  Minor  to  Egypt. 
£  Journey  from  Etk6, 
3  across  the  Desert,  to 
f  Rosetta. 

Visited    the    Isle    of 
Aboukiry  called  Nel- 
son's Isle. 
Returned  to  Rosetta. 
Returned  to  Aboukir. 
Voyage  to  Cyprus. 
Landed  at  Lameca. 
Lameca  to  Atti^n    4 
Atti^n  to  Nicotia    4 
Return  to  Atti^n     4 
Atti^n  to  Lameca    4 

?  Voyage  to  Aboukir. 


} 


Voyage  to  Acre, 

AcretoShefhamer  4 

Sephoury      -    -  2 

Nazareth       -    -  2 

Rani   -    -    -    -  1 

Cana  of  Oalilee  -  If 

Turan       -    -    -  1 

Hatti  -    -     -    -  1 

Tiberias    -    -    -  2i 
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1801. 

1801. 

HOOTB, 

Hotni. 

July  6. 

Lftbi  ....    3 

July  9. 

Jenualem      -    -  14 

Betombytheway 

13. 

To  Bethlehem    -    2 

of   Tanm    and 

JeroBalem     -    -    2 

Cans  to  Nazareth 

Blah  Yale      -    -    1 

— in  the  whole       5^ 

Jeremiah      -    -    2^ 

7. 

nain  of  Esdraelon  3 

Bethoor   -    -    -    6f 

...    4 

14. 

Bama      ...    4 

8. 

Castle  of  Santorri    3 

Jaffii    ....    3 

Napolose       -    -    4 

16. 

Voyage  to  Acre. 

END   OF   VOLUME   THE  FOUETH. 


TrinM  6y  B.  Watts^ 
Crown  Couri,  TtmpU  Bar, 


■^'-"*^ 
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